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ADVERT 


I SEME  NT. 


I he  tafte  for  reading  travels  is  at  the  prefent  day  become  fo  general, 
that  a work  of  this  nature,  if  executed  with  a certain  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, can  fcarcely  fail  to  meet  with  a favourable  reception  : it  con- 
veys inftruCtion  while  it  affords  amufement  ; it  brings  us  acquainted 
with  men  and  cuftoms  that  were  either  imperfectly  or  not  at  all 
known  to  us  ; and  the  contraft  that  neceffarilv  exifls  between  the  man- 
ners  of  a diftant  country  and  thofe  of  our  own,  diffufes,  in  fuch  nar- 
ratives, an  attractive  fingularity,  which,  at  once,  combines  the  inte- 
reft  of  fable  and  the  merit  of  hiffory. 

But  not  unfrequently  the  pleafure  experienced  in  the  perufal  of  thefe 
narratives  is  interrupted  by  long  nautical  details,  which  can  be  ufeful 
to  feamen  alone;  and,  by  minute,  though  fcientific  defcriptions,  which 
are  entertaining  only  to  naturalifts  : belides,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
accounts  of  travels  which  are  publifhed,  one  either  finds  accidents 
common  to  almoft  all  travellers,  or  adventures  the  improbability  of 
which  deftroys  the  intereft  that  they  infpire. 

The  “ Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire , Ec-ypt , and  Persia ,” 
the  Firfl  Part  of  which  we  now  offer  to  the  Public,  are  exempt  from 
thefe  defeCts.  The  ftyle  of  M.  Olivier  is  fimple,  clear,  and  concife  : 

b 2 his 
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his  narrative  bears  the  {lamp  of  truth  ; indeed,  in  his  Introduction , 
he  declares  that  he  has  adopted  the  idea  of  the  celebrated  Volney,. 
who  has  faid  that  u travels  ought  to  be  written  in  the  manner  of  hijlory\ 
and  not  in  that  of  romance*”  Accordingly,  our  Author  dwells  not 
on  trifles,  though  he  leaves  nothing  important  to  be  related  by  tra- 
vellers who  may  hereafter  viflt  the  fame  countries  ; and,  without  be- 
wildering himfelf  in  the  wide  field  of  conjecture,  he  prefents  to  his 
readers  none  but  objects  worthy  of  exciting  the  interefl:  of  the  trader,, 
the  politician,  the  philofopher,  and  the  man  of  fcience. 

The  picture  which  he  exhibits  of  Constantinople  is  both  boldly 
drawn  and  ftrongly  coloured.  In  faCt,  it  required  a mafterly  pencil  to 
paint  a city  no  lefs  remarkable  from  the  natural  beauties  of  its  fituation, 
the  diverfified  fcenery  of  its  environs,  the  commodioufnefs  of  its  har- 
bour, and  the  mild  temperature  of  its  climate,  than  from  the  blind 
policy  and  fupinenefs  of  its  government,  the  turbulent  and  ferocious 
difpofition  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  malignant  influence  of  the 
plague,  that  defiruCbive  fcourge  by  which  it  is  fo  frequently  ravaged. 

His  account  of  Troas  cannot  but  be  particularly  interefting  to  the 
clafiical  fchoiar  ; while  his  defcription  of  the  principal  iflands  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  and  of  the  once-famous  Ifle  of  Crete,  muft 
be  equally  fatisfaCiory  to  him  and  to  the  general  reader.  Laftlv,  the 

* Voyage  en  Syne  cl  en  Egypte* 
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various  engravings  with  which  this  work  is  enriched,  will  gratify  cu> 
riohty,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  illuftrate  the  text, 

M.  Olivier  being  already  fo  well  known  as  a naturalift  of  the  firft 
ciafs  by  the  different  works  which  he  has  published  it  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  here  to  point  out  his  merits  in  that  line  ; we  fhall  therefore 
content  ourfelves  with  obferving  that  he  appears  to  us  to  have  com- 
pletely verified  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  general  talents  by  thofc 
who  felefled  him  as  a perfon  qualified  for  the  important  million  on 
which  he  was  employed.  Of  the  truth  of  the  affertion,  this  Firh 
Part  of  his  “ Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire , Egypt , and 
44  Persia not  only  affords  fufficient  proof ; but  juftifies  every  con- 
fidence that  the  Second  and  Third  Parts,  with  which  he  has  alio  pro- 
mifed  to  favour  us  as  foon  as  they  are  refpe&ively  completed,  will 
enable  us  to  accomplilh  the  talk  on  which  we  have  entered,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  difappointment  in  the  mind  of  our  readers. 

London,  Auguft  the  yth,  jSoi.. 

* I.  Entcmologie  ou  Hijloire  naturelle  cles  InfeBes,  avec  leurs  caraBeres  generiques  et  fpecifiques,  leur 
defeription,  leur  fynonyme,  et  leur  Jigure  enluminee.  In  4 Vols.  large  4to,  with  upwards  of  fixty 
plates  to  each. 

2 DiBionnaire  Aes  InfeBes , faifant  partie  de  P Ency elope die  methodique.  4 Vols.  gto.  This  work  is 
not  yet  finiihed  : it  will  confift  of  feven  or  eight  volumes. 

3.  Memoira  d’ Hlflmre  naturelle  et  iP  Agriculture,  which  it  would  here  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A celebrated  author  has  faid  that  travels  ought  to  be  written  in 
the  manner  of  hiftory,  and  not  in  that  of  romance  * : he  has  proved 
to  us  in  a clear,  precife,  and  energetic  fdyle,  that  fubjeds  the  moft 
feriousr  and  difcufiions  the  moft  important,  might  intereft  every  clafs 
of  readers,  and  ftill  pleafe  more  than  the  flowery  ftyle,  the  romantic 
epifodes,  and  the  exaggerated  or  falfe  defcriptions  of  moft  travellers. 

Penetrated,  like  him,  with  this  truth,  I have,  in  the  following  nar- 
rative, avoided  all  Angular  anecdotes,  all  humourous  ftories,  more  fit 
to  amufe  than  inftrud-  I was  not  willing  to  employ  thofe  over-bril- 
liant colours  which  may  be  captivating  for  a moment,  but  the  effed 
of  which  is  tranfient.  The  fight  of  a deferted  field,  covered  vrith 
myrtles,  or  that  of  a garden  confufedly  planted  with  dafe  and  orange 
trees,  could  never  inflame  my  imagination  : and  I have  irequently  fur- 
veyed,  without  aftonifhment,  truncated  capitals  and  fcattered  fragments 
of  columns. 

Not  but  I have  been  {truck  by  the  beauty  of  fituations  ; not  but  the 
afped  of  Delos  and  of  Athens,  of  Alexandria  and  of  Babylon. 

has 
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lias  drawn  from  me  fighs.  I never  contemplated  the  Bospho- 
rus, the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont  without  being  moved, 
without  excufmg  Constantine,  and  without  faying  to  myfelf,  that 
Nature  would  have  done  every  thing  for  thefe  countries,  had  fhe  not 
at  the  fame  time  placed  there  the  plague  and  a fanatic  people,  ene- 
mies to ' the  arts  and  fciences. 

Constantinople  is  interefting  under  fo  many  confiderations,  that 
I thought  it  my  duty  not  to  quit  that  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
without  giving  a rapid  fketch  of  the  manners  of  a fmgular  people,  •who 
appear  to  have  been  at  firft  no  more  than  a great  religious  and  military 
fociety  ; without  making  known  fome  of  their  cuftoms;  without  calling 
am  eye  on  their  government;  and  without  pointing  out  that  defpotifm, 
fo  terrible  towards  tributary  fubjedts,  preferves,  in  regard  to  the  Turks, 
moderate  forms  from  which  it  wrould  be  dangerous  to  deviate.  If  the 
fultan  and  his  miniflers  are  invefted  with  great  power,  the  people  are 
ever  ready  to  rife  if  they  abufe  it. 

Troas  recalled  to  my  mind  the  fame  of  Homer,  and  that  war, 
true  or  fabulous,  in  which  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  took  a part.  I 
trod  with  refpedl  on  the  allies  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  he- 
roes.  I fought  with  eagernefs  the  pofition  of  that  famous  city  which 
for  ten  years  fuflained  the  efforts  of  all  the  Greeks  united.  I followed 
with  pleafure  the  courfe  of  the  Simois  and  Scamander  ; but  I 
lamented  to  fee  fo  few  inhabitants,  and  fo  little  culture  on  a foil  which 

might  be  covered  with  luxuriant  harveffs. 
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The  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago  appeared  to  me  dry,  parched,  and 
mountainous,  although  productive,  and  fituated  in  a happy  climate. 
The  Greeks  who  inhabit  them,  remote  from  the  tyrants  who  opprefs 
their  country,  have  preferved  their  gaiety,  their  activity,  and  their 
love  of  independence  : thofe  of  Scio,  protected  by  their  privileges, 
fhew  themfelves  the  moft  aCtive,  the  moft  induftrious,  and  the  moft 
honeft  of  all. 

The  Ifland  of  Crete,  fo  wretched,  fo  poor  at  this  day,  is  interefting 
from  its  productions,  from  its  advantageous  pofition,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  from  the  Sphachiots  who,  on 
the  top  of  their  mountains,  brave  the  arrogance  of  the  Turks,  and  mock 
all  their  efforts. 

Egypt  gave  me  the  idea  of  an  extreme  fecundity,  by  means  of  a 
continued  labour,  and  a wife  and  intelligent  diftribution  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Egypt,  fituated  between  Asia  and  Africa,  between 
the  feas  of  Europe  and  thofe  of  India,  appeared  to  one  of  the 
greateft  men  of  antiquity,  and  to  him,  among  us,  who  (hews  himfelf 
ftill  greater,  worthy  to  be  the  central  point  of  commerce  of  all  nations. 
The  river  which  gives  life  to  this  burning  region,  as  regular  in  its  in- 
creafe,  as  the  courfe  of  the  ftars  and  the  movement  of  the  univerfe,  is 
well  calculated  to  afonifh  even  thofe  who  know  how  to  obferve  the 
progrefs  of  Nature,  and  who  are  familiarized  to  her  phenomena. 

vol.  i.  c Following 
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Following  the  example  of  all  travellers,  we  did  not  quit  Egypt 
without  paying  to  the  pyramids  our  tribute  of  admiration,  without 
defcending  into  thofe  vaft  catacombs  which  the  hand  of  man  has  not 
feared  to  profane. 

Syria,  extremely  diverfified  in  its  produ&ions,  in  its  climate,  and' 
its  foil ; Syria,  burning  on  the  fea-fhore,  temperate  on  the  declivity  of 
the  mountains,  cool  on  their  fummit,  is  beyond  thofe  mountains  no 
more  than  a fteril,  uninhabited  country.  The  harbours  of  Tyre 
and  of  Sidon  muft  recall  to  our  mind  the  activity  and  induftry  of 
the  nations  which  made  them  the  emporium  of  an  extenfive  com- 
merce; and  Alexandretta  would,  perhaps,  have  anfwered  the 
views  of  the  conqueror  by  whom  it  was  founded,  had  not  the  moft 

unwholefome  air  in  the  world  been  a conftant  obftacle  to  it.  Why 

\ 

muft  that  interefting  region  be  oppreffed  by  the  Turks,  partly  governed 
by  the  moft  wicked  man  on  earth  *,  and  be,  befides,  expofed  to  thofe 
dreadful  fcourges,  earthquakes.  We  beheld  the  deplorable  effe&s  of 
that  which  was  felt  at  L atari  a during  our  ftay  in  Persia. 

If  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia  is  extremely  fertile  and  tem- 
perate, the  other  is  arid  and  burning.  The  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  of  the  Tigris,  formerly  fo  peopled,  are  almcft  entirely  defert, 
or  are  no  longer  at  this  day  frequented  but  by  thofe  tribes  of  Arab 
fhepherds,  whofe  manners  intereft  us,  and  whofe  patriarchal  cuftoms  and 

* DGEZZAR-pacha. 
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laws  merit  for  fome  moments  all  the  attention  of  the  philofopher.  We 
fhall  not  confound  them  with  thofe  wandering  hordes,  not  very  nu- 
merous, inceflantly  in  a Rate  of  war,  and  ever  ready  to  carry  off  flocks 
and  plunder  travellers. 

Babylonia,  whofe  foil  is  level, whofe  lands  are  deep,  mail  have  been 
a granary  of  abundance,  when  inhabited  by  a civilized,  induftrious,  and 
agricultural  people  : it  is  not  furprifing  that  aftronomy  fhould  have  taken 
birth  in  this  country  where  the  eternal  clearnefs  of  a very  pure  Iky  was 
inceflantly  inviting  man  to  contemplate  the  ftars  and  to  follow  their 
movements.  At  prefent  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun,  increafed  by 
the  abandonment  and  nakednefs  of  almoft  all  the  lands,  obliges  man, 
in  fummer,  to  pafs  the  day  in  fubterraneous  caves,  and  the  night  in  the 

fields  or  on  the  roof  of  the  houfes.  A wind  which  occaflons  afphyxy , 
and  which  we  fhall  diftinguifh  from  the  burning  wind  of  Africa,  is 

fometimes  felt  in  thefe  countries,  while  clouds  of  locufts  frequently 
ravage  the  crops  ; and  yet  the  ftupid  and  refigned  Mufliilman  never 
makes  the  fmalleft  effort  to  guard  againft  them. 

In  crofling  the  mountains  occupied  by  the  Curds,  I fhall  have  occafion 
to  make  known  that  warlike,  paftoral,  and  agricultural  people,  who  fo 
greatly  referable  the  Medes  their  anceftors.  To  me  they  appeared  the 
fame,  whether  I obferved  them  in  countries,  feemingly  fubjedl  to  the 

Ottoman  dominion,  or  fawthem  expofed  to  the  troubles  and  agitations 

/ 

which  defolate  their  neighbours. 
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For  upwards  of  fixty  years  a fucceiTion  of  ambitious  men  have  un- 
interruptedly devaluated  Persia  in  order  to  govern  it.  The  cities  the 
moft  fiourifhing  under  the  reign  of  the  Sophis,  prefent  every  where 
nothing  but  ruins  : three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  have  perifhed,  or 
fled  to  the  more  tranquil  and  fertile  regions  of  Indostan.  A 
hay  of  feveral  months  at  the  court,  for  the  accomplilhment  of  a million 
of  the  higheft  importance,  furnilhed  me  with  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  the  great,  of  fludying  the  common  people,  and  of  collecting 
interefting  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  the  inteftine  wars  which  have 
defolated  that  empire  fince  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah. 

From  Kermancha  to  Casein,  from  Terehan  to  Ispahan,  and 
from  that  city  to  Amadan,  Persia  offered  to  me  only  an  elevated 
country,  thickly  covered  with  high  mountains  deftitute  of  wood,  and 
interfered  by  vaft  plains,  the  greater  part  uncultivated.  All  this  fpace 
is  cold  in  winter,  but  extremely  hot  in  fummer  : it  is,  in  general,  very 
dry,  and  far  from  fertile.  Productions  are  there  obtained  only  by 
means  of  water,  and  it  is  by  dint  of  labour  alone  that  the  inhabitants 
have  fucceeded  in  procuring  fprings  fufficiently  copious  for  all  domeftic 
wants  and  for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands. 

On  our  return,  a terrible  war,  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  nations,, 
permitted  us  not  to  embark  in  Syria  ; and,  notwithftanding  the  ardent 
wifti  of  revifiting  our  country,  notwithftanding  the  infirmities  of  Bru- 

guiere  my  colleague,  and  his  well-founded  averfion  to  travelling  on 
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horfeback,  we  were  under  the  neceffity  of  returning  by  land  to  Con- 
stantinople. We  repaired  to  Cyprus  in  the  mod  dangerous  feafon 
of  the  year.  We  eroded  that  ifland,  the  wonders  of  which  the  Greeks 
have  juftly  extolled,  and  of  which  the  Turks  have  made  a place  of  in- 
fe&ion  and  mortality.  We  quitted  it  as  quickly  as  poffible,  and  landed 
in  Caramania. 

Asia  Minor  unites  the  productions  of  the  coldeft  countries  to  thofe 
of  the  moft  temperate.  Hot  on  the  borders  and  in  the  environs  of  the 
fea,  cold  in  the  interior,  elevated  and  adorned  with  wooded  mountains, 
extenfive  plains,  fertile  and  well  watered,  Asia  Minor  is,  perhaps,  the 
country  on  earth  the  moft  beautiful,  the  moft  diverfified,  and  the  moft 
capable  of  fupporting  a great  population.  No  country  has  coafts 
more  winding,  and  harbours  more  numerous,  more  fafe,  and  more 
fpacious. 

On  our  arrival  at  Constantinople,  we  requefted  a paflport  from 
the  agent  of  the  European  power  which  covered  the  fea  with  its  fhips : 
it  was  refufed  to  us.  This  refufal  procured  us  the  advantage  of  feeing  At- 
tica, the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  theGulf  of  Lepanto.  and  the  Iftands 
of  It  h ax  a,  Cephalonia,  and  Corfu  ; but  it  was,  perhaps,  the  caule 
of  the  death  of  my  colleague.  At  Ancona,  Bruguilre  funk  under 
a diforder  occafioned  by  the  fatigues  of  a long  journey,  and  the  fudden 
grief  of  having  loft  a brother  in  the  very  country  where  we  had  juft 
landed. 
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Bruguiere  will  long  be  mourned  by  his  friends:  he  will  incef- 
fantly  be  regretted  by  him  who  had  fuch  frequent  occafion  to  ap- 
preciate the  qualities  of  his  heart,  to  admire  the  refources  of  his 
head,  and  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  ; by  him  who  would  have 
Rood  fo  much  in  need  of  his  affiftance  for  the  publication  of  the  in- 
terefting  articles  of  natural  hiflory  refulting  from  thefe  travels.  No 
one  had  gone  deeper  than  Bruguiere  into  the  clafs  fo  difficult,  fo 
numerous,  and  fo  d'iverfified  of  worms,  mollufca,  and  conchylia. 
He  had  applied  himfelf  betimes  to  the  Iludy  of  botany,  and  he  was  no 
ftranger  to  the  other  parts  of  natural  hiftory.  It  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  an  aftoniffiing  memory  and  the  greateft  facility  of  ex- 
preffing  himfelf  had  made  him  negleCt  to  note  down  his  obfervations, 
and  had  even,  at  all  times,  rendered  him  very  idle  with  refped:  to 
writing. 

Although  deprived  of  my  coadjutor  for  the  particular  publication  of 
the  articles  of  natural  hiftory  inedited  or  little  known,  I fhall  not 
the  lefs  unremittingly  employ  myfelf  about  them  as  foon  as  the  hifto- 
rical  part  fhall  be  in  a ftate  of  greater  forwardnefs,  and  a general  peace 
(hall  again  promote,  among  us,  a brifker  fale  of  works  of  literature. 

The  tafte  of  Bruguiere,  his  fickly  ftate,  and  his  decided  predi- 
lection for  a retired  and  quiet  life,  not  having  permitted  him,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  travels,  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fame  kind  of  ftudy  that 
1 did,  and  to  tranfport  himfelf  to  all  the  places  where  obfervations 
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were  to  be  made,  and  fadts  to  be  colledfed,  I was  obliged  to  un- 
dertake alone  that  part  of  the  travels  which  relates  to  the  manners,  the 
cuftoms,  and  the  laws  of  the  nations  that  we  vifited.  In  order  to 
render  it  more  interefting,  I negledted  not  to  call  my  eye  towards 
our  political  and  commercial  relations.  Geography,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  geoponics,  and  general  phyfrcs,  muft  neceflarily  at  the 
fame  time  have  fixed  my  attention  ; and  if  I have  not  imparted  to  my 
labours  all  the  intereft  of  which  they  were  fufceptible,  it  is  becaufe 
the  powers  of  man,  as  is  well  known,  always  fall  far  Ihort  of  his  wifheSk 

I muft  here  exprefs  my  gratitude  to  Citizens  Rufin,  Dantan, 
and  Franquini,  whom  I for  a long  time  confulted  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  who  were  ever  ready  to  reply  to  my  queftions  relative 
to  the  cuftoms  and  laws  of  the  country.  The  laft  two  even  carried 
their  complaifance  fa  far  as  to  procure  me  the  means  of  interrogating 
the  beft-informed  Tuiks  of  the  capital,  and  to  ferve  as  interpreters 
between  them  and  me,  whenever  I wanted  them.  I am  alfo  indebted 
to  fome  merchants  and  commiftaries  of  commercial  relations,  whom 
I fhall  confider  it  my  duty  to  name,  for  information  refpeding 
the  trade  and  produdtions  of  the  Levant  ; laftly,  I am  indebted 
to  Mr.  John  He'rathius,  an  Armenian  phyfician  and  prieft,  born 
at  Ispahan,  for  fome  details  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  the  ^nteftine 
wars  of  Persia. 


Of  the  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  which  mention  is  made  in  this  work. 


I he  Tnrkip  purfe  is  worth  500  piaftres,  nearly  1000  livres  or  circa  42I. 

The  piaftre  is  divided  into  40  parats  which  may  be  eftimated  at  2 livres  or 
is.  8d.  fterling. 

The  parat  is  divided  into  three  afpres  : it  is  equivalent  to  5 centimes. 

The  Turkifh  piaftre  was  formerly  worth  about  3 livres  or  2s.  6d.  fterling; 
but  ftnce  the  fucceflive  adulteration  of  the  coin  under  the  laft  fultans,  the  piaftre 
is  wmrth  little  more  than  1 livre  50  centimes.  We  have,  however,  valued  it 
at  2 livres  in  imitation  of  the  French  merchants. 

The  kilo  is  a meafure  of  capacity  which  is  employed  for  grain  only.  Four 
kilos  and  a half  make  nearly  the  load  of  Marseilles.  A kilo  of  wheat  weighs 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  okes,  according  to  the  quality  of  this  wheat. 

The  oke  is  a little  more  than  three  pounds  two  ounces  Marseilles  weight, 
and  a little  lefs  that  forty  ounces  and  a half  Paris  weight,  or  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  grams. 

The  cantaar  is  forty-four  okes. 

The  peek  is  a meafure  of  length.  Four  are  made  ufe  of  at  Constanti- 
nople : the  fmalleft,  or  that  employed  for  filk  fluffs,  fcarcely  reaches  two 
feet  (65  centimetres). 

That  for  cloths  of  cotton  and  wool  does  not  reach  two  feet  one  inch  (68  cen- 
timetres). 

That  <*f  the  arfenal  nearly  reaches  twenty-fix  inches  (70  centimetres  and  a 

half  ). 

The  peek  ofmafonry,  or  the  great  peek,  is  two  feet  four  inches  three  lines9 
or  76  centimetres  and  a half  *. 

* The  Paris  foot  is  equal  to  12.789  Englifn  inches. — Tranflator. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Departure  from  Paris. — Stay  at  Toulon,  and  at  Marfeilles. — Departure  from 
this  latter  city  with  a convoy  bound  to  the  Levant. — Behaviour  of  the  officers  of 
the  Jhip. — Arrival  at  Conftantinople. 

At  the  end  of  Oftober  1792,  the  executive  provifional  council*,  pene- 
trated with  the  advantages  which  were  likely  to  refult  from  Travels  into  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  refpe&ing  commerce,  agriculture, 
natural  hiftory,  general  phyfics,  geography,  the  medical  art,  and  even  our 
political  relations  with  Turkey  ; perfuaded  that  thofe  interefting  countries 
had  not  been  confidered  under  their  true  point  of  view,  or  had  been  fo  but 

* The  Members  of  this  council  were  Citizens  Monge,  Gar  at,  Roland,  Lebrun,  Cla- 
vie're,  and  Pache. 
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partially,  and  that  there  ftiil  remained  much  information  for  us  to  acquire 
refpeding  them,  fixed  their  choice,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  this  objed,  on 
citizen  Bruguiere  and  myfelf;  gave  us  various  inftrudions,  as  well  verbal 
as  in  writing,  and  urged  us  to  fet  out  as  expeditioufly  as  we  poffibly  could, 
in  order  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  Belette  floop  of  war,  fitted  out  at  Toulon, 
and  ready  for  failing. 

We  haftened  to  make  our  preparations,  to  purchafe  fome  inftruments  of 
phyfics  and  natural  hiftory,  fit  for  our  obfervations  and  refearches,  and  to 
provide  ourfelves  with  a few  books,  both  for  our  amufement  and  inftrudion. 
We  left  Paris  on  the  7th  of  November,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
after  having  fpent  the  'day  with  a few  friends,  from  whom  we  have  received 
in  our  abfence,  and  during  the  ftorms  of  the  revolution,  the  mod  fincere 
proofs  of  attachment.  On  my  return,  I have  had  the  fatisfadion  to  learn  that, 
through  a thoufand  dangers,  fill  more  from  their  firmnefs  and  courage  than 
from  their  prudence,  they  had  happily  got  fafe  to  port,  and  that  the  Republic 
might  (till  reckon  them  among  her  bed  citizens. 

Having  arrived  at  Avignon,  Citizen  Bruguiere  took  the  road  of  Mont- 
pellier,  in  order  to  embrace  his  father,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and 
fettle  fome  family  affairs  ; I took  that  of  the  department  of  the  Var,  in  order 
to  embrace  my  parents  at  the  Arcs,  and  leave,  at  Saint  Tropez,  my  wife 
in  the  arms  of  hers.  We  repaired  much  about  the  fame  time  to  Toulon, 
whence  we  hoped  to  fail  the  firfl  fine  weather ; but  for  reafons  which  it  is 
unneceffary  to  fet  forth  here,  the  floop  waited  in  the  road  a long  time  for 
failing  orders,  and,  after  two  or  three  months  of  expedation,  flie  was  ordered 
to  be  put  out  of  commiflion. 

* 

Surprifed  at  fo  long  a delay,  and  forry  to  lofe  our  time,  or  not  to  employ  it 
in  a ufeful  manner,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  which  were  given  us  from  day  to 
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day,  that  we  Ihould  fhortly  fail,  we  wrote  to  the  Minifter  for  foreign  affairs, 
in  order  to  beg  him  to  haften  our  departure,  or  to  recall  us,  if  the  government 
no  longer  conceived  our  travels  ufeful  to  the  fervice  of  the  Republic.  The 
Minifter  anfwered  us  that  he  had  juft  given  orders  to  Citizen  Guis,  corre- 
fpondent  for  foreign  affairs  at  Marseilles,  to  look  out  for  a neutral  veffel 
whofe  commander  might  be  willing  to  take  us  on  board,  as  well  as  a fhip-builder, 
two  lapidaries,  and  other  different  citizens  whom  the  government  was  fending 
to  Constantinople,  conformably  to  the  requefts  which  had  been  made 
to  it  by  the  reis-effendi  and  the  captain-pacha.  We  immediately  repaired 
to  Marseilles,  and,  till  we  fet  fail,  we  employed  ourfelves  in  vifiting  the 
manufactories,  in  procuring  information  refpedting  the  countries  over  which 
we  were  going  to  travel,  and  particularly  concerning  the  trade  which  this  town 
carried  on  with  the  Levant. 

The  war  had  not  yet  interrupted  our  commercial  connexions  with 
Turkey.  The  Mediterranean  was  ftill  free ; but,  from  one  moment 
to  the  other,  the  Englifh  and  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  we  were  already 
at  war,  might  make  their  appearance  there  with  forces  fuperior  to  thofe 
which  we  had  to  oppofe  to  them.  It  was  our  intereft  to  haften  the  hour 
of  our  departure.  Citizen  Guis  negledted  nothing  to  find  us  a neutral  veffel ; 
but  as  his  meafures  were  ufelefs,  we  had  recourfe  to  a French  Captain  of 
a foreign-built  fhip,  bound  to  Constantinople,  and  which  was  to  make  part 
of  the  convoy  that  was  getting  ready  at  Marseilles  for  the  different  fea- 
ports  of  the  Levant. 

Till  then  we  had  flattered  ourfelves  with  making  this  voyage  with  Citi- 
zen Semonville,  appointed  for  fome  time  paft  Ambaffador  of  the  Republic  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte  ; but  an  order  of  the  Minifter  recalled  him  to  Paris 
when  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  departure,  and  we  were  waiting  only  for  a 
fair  wind  for  failing. 
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We  left  Marseilles  on  the  226  of  April  1793,  to'  the  number  of 
about  twenty-nine  fail,  convoyed  by  the  Sibylle  frigate,  commanded  by 
Citizen  Rondeau.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  wind  faint,  and  the  fea  to- 
lerably fmooth.  The  next  morning  we  entered  the  road  of  Toulon,  where 
we  remained  till  the  29th  of  April,  in  order  to  wait  for  fome  draggling 
veffels. 

On  the  25th,  we  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  a numerous  convoy  arrive  from 
Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  the  principal  fea-ports  of  the  Levant,  efcorted 
by  the  Modeste , a frigate  commanded  by  Captain  Venel.  An  account  had 
already  reached  Toulon  of  the  intereding  particulars  of  his  engagement 
with  the  fleet  of  the  famous  captain  of  a privateer  Lambro,  of  whom  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  elfewhere. 

For  two  days  pad  the  wind  had  blown  with  violence  from  the  north-wed, 
when  we  got  under  way,  under  convoy  of  the  Du^uesne  of  74  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Vence,  the  Sibylle  frigate  of  40,  the  Seeieuse 
frigate, and  the  Sensible  and  Rossignol  floops  of  w7ar.  The  wind  held  for  a 
few  days  in  the  fame  quarter,  fo  that  we  foon  got  fight  of  the  wed  coad  of 
Sardinia,  and  fliortly  after  of  that  of  Africa.  The  fea  was  fo  high,  that 
aimed  all  the  paffengers  were  confined  to  their  beds.  I was  very  ill  till  we  got 
HfMALTA,  and  indifpofed  from  time  to  time  by  fea-ficknels  during  the  whole 
paflage. 

Scarcely  had  we  failed  a week  from  Toulon,  when  we  difeovered,  on  the 
one  fide,  the  fouth  coad  of  Sicily,  and,  on  the  other,  Gozzo  and  Malta. 
After  having  paffed  through  this  channel,  the  weather  became  finer,  the  fea  was 
lefs  rough,  and  the  wind  lulled,  but  it  continued  to  blow  from  the  north-wed 
quarter.  We  faw  fome  birds  of  paflage,  fuch  as  quails,  turtles,  come  and 
red  themfelves  on  the  fhip’s  rigging.  On  the  twelfth  day,  wre  perceived  the 
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Ifland  of  Sapienza  and  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  and,  before  night,  vre 
made  Cape  Matapan  ; on  the  thirteenth,  we  found  ourfelves  between  Ce- 
r igo  and  the  Ifland  of  Crete.  There  it  was  that  the  Duquesne  left  us  in 
order  to  return  to  Toulon,  and  that  Captain  Rondeau  took  the  command 
of  the  convoy.  The  next  day,  we  perceived  at  a very  great  diflance  the 
mountains  of  the  Ifland  of  Crete,  diftinguilhed  by  feamen,  by  the  name  of 
the  White  Mountains . 

A part  of  the  convoy  bound  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  feparated  from  us  un- 
der the  prote&ion  of  the  Se'eieuse , and  took  their  route  to  the  eaftward, 
while  we  directed  ours  to  the  northward.  We  had  been  at  fea  no  more  than 
fifteen  days,  when  we  found  ourfelves,  at  fun-fet,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  Milo.  The  wind  was  to  the  north  : for  fome  time,  we  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  that  ifland  j but  we  difco- 
vered  our  miftake  by  the  fignal  which  was  made  to  ply  to  windward,  till 
Captain  Rondeau  had  received,  on  board  his  fhip,  a pilot  from  the  ifland. 

The  French  government  maintained  at  Milo  and  at  Argentiera,  fome  old 
feamen  to  ferve  as  pilots  to  fnips  of  war  which  might  arrive  in  thefe  difficult 
parts.  The  captains  were  exprefslv  forbidden  to  neglefl  a precaution  on  which 
the  fafety  of  the  fhip  might  depend,  in  a fea  flrewn  with  flioals,  flormy  in 
winter,  and  fo  narrow  as  to  oblige  a navigator  fometimes  to  gain  a port  or  to 
fhelter  himfelf  from  a gale  of  wind,  in  a cove  or  behind  fome  ifland.  It  is 
neceflary,  in  this  cafe,  that  long  experience  fliould  have  pointed  out  to  him 
the  paflfages  which  he  may  attempt,  the  dangers  which  he  ought  to  avoid,  and 
that  he  Ihould  know,  by  the  lead,  all  the  places  where  he  may  cad  anchor 
without  expofing  himfelf  to  deftru&ion. 


On 
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On  the  fixteenth  day,  the  wind  having  fhifted  to  the  fouth,  we  found  our- 
felves  off  the  Ifland  of  Serpho  : we  had  aftern  of  us  the  fnoal  called  the 
Falconer  a,  and  the  Hand  of  Siphanto  bore  from  us  fouth-eaft.  In  the 
evening,  we  paffed  between  the  Hands  of  Zea  and  Thermia;  on  the  feven- 
teenth,  we  fleered  for  Cape  Doro.  We  foon  left  aftern  Andros  and  Tino, 
which  lie  fo  near  to  each  other,  that  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  confounded  ; 
on  the  eighteenth  day,  we  paffed  Ipsera,  and  made  Mitylene.  The  wind 
continued  to  blow  lightly  from  the  fouth  quarter,  the  weather  was  very  fine  ; 
in  the  morning,  the  flips  bound  to  Smyrna,  under  convoy  of  the  Sibtlle , 
had  fliaped  their  courfe  to  the  eaftward  ; tliofe  for  Salonica,  under  charge 
of  the  Sensible , had  taken  their  route  to  the  weft-north-weft  : we  continued, 
to  the  number  of  three,  ours  for  Constantinople,  under  convoy  of  the 
Rossignol. 

Our  veffel  was  fo  bad  a failer,  that  till  then  we  had  been  conftantly  one  of 
the  fternmoft  of  the  convoy,  and  the  fioops  came  frequently  to  take  us  in 
tow*  Our  officers,  the  mod  rude  and  moft  ignorant  of  all  the  feamen  of  the 
fouth  of  France,  in  fuch  cafes,  vented  a torrent  of  abufe  fo  low  and  fo 
difgufting,  that  we  were  obliged  to  ftiut  ourfelves  up  in  our  cabins,  that  we 
might  not  hear  it : befides,  both  the  captain  and  the  chief  mate,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  fupercargo,  behaved  in  the  moft  unbecoming  manner  to  all  the 
paffengers  that  the  government  was  fending  to  the  Levant,  abufing  fome, 
threatening  others,  putting  all  to  the  fhorteft  allowance,  though  provifions 
were  in  fufficient  plenty  on  board,  and  the  fum  agreed  for  our  paffage  and 
our  meffing  was  above  the  common  price. 

On  the  nineteenth  day,  we  paffed  Mitylene  : we  difcovered  the  coaft  of 
Troas  and  Tenedos  ; and  in  the  evening,  the  cloudy  weather  making  us 
apprehend  forne  fudden  fquall,  it  was  agreed,  between  the  captains,  to  lie  to, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  enter  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles  during 
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the  night;  but  when  it  was  fo  dark  that  our  Ihip  could  not  be  perceived, 
our  captain  ordered  the  blinds  of  the  great  cabin-windows  to  be  Ihut,  and 
made  fail  to  the  northward.  Citizen  Brun,  fhip-builder,  as  well  as  the  fu- 
perintendants  of  the  workmen  whom  he  was  carrying  with  him,  perceiving  the 
manoeuvre  contrary  to  what  had  been  ordered  by  the  captain  of  the  Hoop  of 
war,  and  agreed  on  between  the  captains  of  the  fhips,  wilhed  to  make  repre- 
fentations.  According  to  cuftom,  they  received  abufe  and  threats ; the  dif- 
pute  became  fo  ferious,  that  all  the  paffengers  prefented  themfelves  on  deck. 
For  a long  time  it  had  been  feared  that  men  who  Ihewed  fo  much  repug- 
nance to  be  towed,  wifhed  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  fome  enemy’s 
Ihip,  or  to  run  their  veffel  aground:  the  opportunity  had  not  been  favour- 

able till  then,  but  it  became  fo  on  entering  the  channel.  This  fear,  which 
I was  far  from  lharing,  and  which  I think  was  never  well  founded,  naturally 
arofe  from  the  conduct  of  the  three  officers,  and  might  eafily  take  birth  in  the 
mind  of  perfons  exafperated  by  abufive  and  even  infulting  language,  and  from 
the  uncomfortable  and  fuffering  condition  in  which  we  all  were.  What  idea 
could  we  have  of  thofe  men,  who  made  ferve  for  eighteen  perfons  what 
could  barely  be  fufficient  only  for  ten,  and  who,  after  having  partaken  of  our 
Bender  repaft,  made  in  a hurry,  and  on  deck,  fat  down  to  another  meal  pri- 
vately in  their  cabin  morning  and  evening  ; who  availed  themfelves  alone 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  provifions  which  they  ought  to  have  lhared  with 
all,  and,  among  others,  with  the  wife  of  the  fhip-builder,  pregnant  and  ill,  and 
with  children  who  fuflered  much  from  fea-ficknefs  ? 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute,  I reprefented  that  we  had  no  right  to 
concern  ourfelves  in  the  management  of  the  ffiip,  but  had  that  of  having  an 
eye  to  our  own  fafety,  by  obferving  and  drawing  up  an  account  in  writing 
of  what  might  happen  on  board  fince  the  captain  had  difobeyed  the  orders 
of  the  commanding-officer  of  the  convoy.  This  obfervation  had  the  effect 
which  I had  expected  from  it  ; the  officers  grew  mild  ; they  wifhed  to  per- 
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fuade  us  that  they  were  fuch  good  feamen  and  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
coaft  as  to  enter  without  danger  the  channel  during  the  night;  that,  how- 
ever, fmce  we  were  afraid,  they  would  lie  to  and  wait  for  day,  as  had  been, 
agreed.  Almoft  all  the  paffengers  were  quiet ; but  the  fhipwrights,  more 
miftruftful  than  the  others,  becaufe  being  feamen,  they  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  danger,  alternately  kept  watch  till  daylight. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  our  departure,  the  1 8th  of  May,  we  found  our- 
felves,  on  riling,  between  Tenedos  and  the  coaft  of  Troas  ; and,  about  feven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  entered  the  channel  with  a rather  frelh  breeze  at 
eaft-fouth-eaft.  The  Hoop  of  war  lay  to,  and  did  not  lhape  her  courfe  for 
Smyrna  till  Hie  was  certain  that  we  were  out  of  all  danger  from  privateers. 
Early  in  the  day  we  palfed  Gallipoli,  and  in  the  evening  we  were  becalmed  in 
the  fea  of  Marmora. 

On  the  twenty-firfl  day,  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  heat  began  to 
be  felt ; the  wind  was  to  the  foutnward,  but  it  was  fo  faint,  that  we  could 
make  no  progrefs  on  account  of  the  contrary  current.  We  remained  the 
whole  day  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Hand  of  Marmora  ; but,  during  the  night, 
the  wind  having  blown  with  fomewhat  more  ftrength,  on  the  twenty-fecond 
day,  in  the  morning,  we  enjoyed  the  fight  of  Constantinople,  and, 
about  ten  o’clock,  we  entered  the  harbour. 
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C IIAPTER  II. 

Beauty  of  the  fite  of  Conftantinople. — Stay  in  that  city.— Detention  at  Trawnik,  of 
the  envoy  of  the  Republic.— Conduct  of  the  Porte. — Arrival  of  a Ruffian  embaffy 
extraordinary. 

It  is  difficult  to  exprefs  the  various  fenfations  which  a traveller  experiences 
at  the  fight  of  this  great  city  and  of  its  inhabitants  : its  elevated  pofition, 
the  mixture  of  trees,  houfes,  and  minarets  * which  it  prefents ; the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosphorus,  the  harbour  and  fuburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  and 
St.  Dimitri  ; -Scutari  and  the  verdant  hills  which  lie  behind ; the 
Propontis  with  its  iflands ; farther  on,  Mount  Olympus  covered  with  fnow  ; 
every  where  the  variegated  and  fertile  fields  of  Asia  and  Eurofe— -all  this 
affemblage  exhibits  different  pictures  which  captivate  and  aftoniffi.  One  cannot 
tire  in  admiring  the  natural  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  reflecting  at  the  fame  time  on  the  happy  fituation  of  that  great  city, 
whofe  fupply  of  provifions  is  fo  expeditioufly  obtained,  whofe  defence  is  fo 
eafy,  and  whofe  harbour  is  fo  fafe,  fo  commodious,  and  fo  extenfive. 

We  haftened  to  land,  and  quit  a veffel  on  board  of  which  we  had  greatly 
fuffered.  We  learnt  with  pleafure  that  the  plague  was  not  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  no  uneafinefs  was  felt  in  that  refpeCt.  We  were  conduced 
to  the  houfe  of  the  firfl:  deputy  of  commerce  : there,  we  were  informed  that 
Citizen  Descorches,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  appointed 

* A fort  of  fteeple  in  the  form  of  a pillar,  in  which  is  made  a ftaircafe  for  afcending  to  a 
gallery  conftru&ed  towards  the  top:  it  overlooks  all  the  houfes,  and  frequently  is  more  elevated 
than  the  mofque  itfelf. 
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in  the  place  of  Citizen  Semonville,  who  was  then  no  longer  expected, 
was  arrived  at  Trawnik,  and  that  he  was  arrefted  by  the  pacha,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  agents  of  the  courts  of  England,  Germany, 
and  Russia  ; that  Citizen  Fonton,  defied  provifional  chairman  in  a meeting  of 
merchants,  after  the  departure  of  the  ambaffador  Choiseul,  had  given  in  his 
refignation  nearly  a month  before  ; and  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  deputies 
of  commerce  that  our  relations  with  the  Porte  were  continued. 

After  having  learned  what  it  concerned  us  to  know,  the  deputies  gave  us  a 
janizary  to  conduct  us  to  the  luburb  of  Pera.  It  is  in  this  fuburb  that  the 
ambafladors,  the  agents  of  foreign  courts,  and  almofl  ail  foreigners  refide, 
with  the  exception  of  the  merchants  who  are  eflablilhed  at  Galata,  being 
by  that  means  nearer  to  the  harbour  and  to  their  commercial  affairs.  Pera. 
is  one  of  the  mod  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  notwithftanding  its  diftance 
from  the  port  and  from  the  centre  of  bufinefs,  and  the  lodgings  are  ex- 
tremely dear  fmce  the  rich  Armenians  came  to  fettle  there,  in  order  to  be  lefs 
expofed  to  exaftions  and  the  infults  of  the  Turks,  and  to  enjoy  a little 
more  liberty  under  the  protection  of  the  Europeans. 

When  we  entered  the  city,  we  paffed  rapidly  from  the  firft  impreflron  of 
aftonifhment  and  admiration  occafioned  by  the  beauty  of  the  profpe&s  and 
by  the  fight  of  fo  many  different  objects,  to  a fecond  impreffion  of  fur- 
prife  and  diftade.  "We  were  difagreeably  (truck  to  fee  it  fo  dirty  and  fo  ill 
built : the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  badly  paved ; the  houfes  are  irregular, 
mean,  and  conftrufted  with  earth  and  wood.  We  were  furprifed  at  the 
filence  which  reigns  every  where,  at  the  haughty  look  and  grave  carriage 
of  the  Muffulmans,  at  the  humble,  timid,  and  fervile  air  of  the  Jews, 
Armenians,  and  even  of  the  Greeks  : this  contrail  is  fo  ffriking,  that  the 
Itranger  gueffes,  from,  the  carriage  of  the  man,  whether  he  be  a Muffulman 
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or  Raya  *,  without  yet  knowing  the  manner  of  diftinguifliing  them  by  their 
manner  of  drefling  their  head  or  their  feet. 

Constantinople,  on  our  arrival,  was  no  longer  fuch  an  abode  as  it  had 
been  a few  years  before.  The  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in  France, 
hadcaufed  its  effe&s  to  be  felt  even  in  the  Levant  ; it  had  divided  the  French, 

i 

and  expelled  from  their  houfes  gaiety  and  pleafure : feveral  had  already  put 
themfelves  under  foreign  protection.  The  war  had  juft  fufpended  trade,  and 
interrupted  our  communications  with  France.  The  palace  of  the  am- 
bafiador  was  defer  ted  ; thofe  of  the  other  legations  were  Ihut  againft  us ; al- 
moft  all  the  droguemans  had  emigrated  j the  monks  and  priefts  of  the 
country  defcribed  France  under  the  mofl  difgufling  colours  ; the  Greek 
women,  who  before  negledfted  no  means  to  pleafe  the  French,  and  to  receive 
their  homages,  no  longer  durft  give  themfelves  up  to  them,  becaufe  they 
were  reprobates  whofe  company  was  to  be  prohibited,  whofe  approach  even  it 
was  neceffary  to  dread. 

True  it  is  that  the  triumph  of  the  priefts  was  very  Ihort,  and  that  our  fuc- 
ceffes  in  Europe,  by  giving  the  lie  to  the  grofs  impoftures  which  our  ene- 
mies took  a pleafure  in  fpreading  concerning  all  the  French,  prefented  us 
in  a more  favourable  and  truer  light.  The  conftraint  of  the  women  did  not 
laft,  and,  on  our  return  from  Persia,  Constantinople  was  an  infinitely 
more  agreeable  place  of  refidence  than  on  our  departure. 

The  prefence  of  a French  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Porte  might  counteract 
the  proje&s  and  derange  the  hoftile  meafures  which  feveral  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments  had  juft  taken  againft  France.  It  was  of  importance 


* Thus  are  called  tributary  fubjccts,  fuch  as  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians. 
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to  prevent  the  Porte  from  acknowledging  the  French  Republic,  and  admitting 
her  ambaffador  : it  was  neceffary  to  do  more,  to  involve  it,  if  poflible,  in  the 
coalition  formed  at  Pilnitz,  and  ruin,  at  all  events,  the  trade  of  the 
French  in  the  Levant.  Citizen  Descorches,  envoy  extraordinary  of  the 
Republic,  detained  for  fome  time  at  Trawnik,  obtained  permiffion  to  come 
to  Constantinople  only  as  a fimple  individual.  He  arrived  tv/enty  days 
after  us,  under  a borrowed  name,  and  alfo  under  the  modeft  title  of  merchant. 
He  did  not  refide  in  the  French  palace,  and  obtained  from  the  Porte  no  public 
character.  Our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  this  government 
continued  to  take  place  through  the  medium  of  the  deputies  whom  the  mer- 
chants elected  annually  for  the  affairs  relative  to  their  commerce. 

It  appears  that,  at  this  epoch,  the  Porte,  faithful  to  its  principles,  was 
not  willing  to  take  a part  in  what  was  palling  in  Europe,  and  that  it  was 
not  forry  that  the  chriltians,  whom  it  hates  and  defpifes,  Ihould  make  war 
with  each  other  ; it  temporized,  according  to  its  cuhom,  and  waited  events. 
The  people  faw,  with  pleafure,  war  begun  between  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  ; they  hoped,  by  this  means,  to  retake  the  Crimea  from 
the  Ruffians,  and  thence  be  revenged  for  their  defeats.  It  was  perceived  in 
all  the  fea-ports  of  the  Levant,  that  if  the  government  no  longer  pro- 
tefled  the  French  with  the  fame  warmth,  the  people,  on  their  fide,  were 
better  difpofed  towards  them. 

In  the  mean  time  an  embaffy  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  Russia  was  em- 
phatically announced : already  the  Greeks  of  Pera  were  calculating  the 
immenfe  profits  which  they  were  going  to  make.  The  women  of  intrigue 
were  to  find  lovers  who  would  indemnify  them  for  the  privation  of  the 
French $ every  mifs  propofed,  for  her  own  Ihare,  to  find  in  this  fuite  a 

hufband  : 
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hulband  ; the  papas  * faw  in  it  new  penitents : houfes  were  hired  and  fur- 

nilhed  beforehand : the  handfomeft  dreffes,  the  moft  beautiful  attire  iffued 
from  the  wardrobe  to  be  repaired.  People,  when  they  met,  compli- 
mented each  other  on  this  grand  embaffy : they  expreffed  wilhes  for  its 

expeditious  and  happy  arrival  5 all  were  in  the  mod  lively  impatience. 

We  then  lodged,  as  well  as  feveral  other  foreigners,  at  the  houfe  of  a 
French  traiteur,  whofe  wife  was  a Greek  woman.  He  was  a fool  and  a 
drunkard.  Led  away  by  his  wife,  as  fooliffi  as  mifchievous,  he  put  himfelf 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  fignified  to  us  that  we  mult  lay  afide 
our  three-coloured  cockade,  or  leave  his  houfe.  “ Such  are,”  added  he,  “ the 
“ orders  which  I have  received  from  my  new  ambaffador  ” We  madefome 
attempts  to  reclaim  a man  hurried  away,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  into  an  incon- 
fiderate  meafure.  We  obferved  to  him  that  he  turned  out  at  once  ten  or 
twelve  perfons  who  occupied  his  lodgings,  who  promoted  his  cookery,  and 
yielded  him  a confiderable  profit : every  thing  was  ufelefs.  “ The  Ruffians,” 
faid  his  wife  to  us  difdainfully,  <c  will  certainly  contrive  to  make  us  amends 
“ for  this  lofs”  We  left  the  houfe  immediately,  and  w'ent  to  occupy  the 
lodging  of  the  Jeunes-de-Langue  f , which  was  vacant  from  their  defertion. 

After  having  been  a long  time  expeCted,  the  embafly  arrived  : it  was  nu- 
merous and  fplendid.  The  delirium  of  the  Greeks  was  complete,  and  was 
prolonged  for  fome  days ; but  ere  long  they  perceived  that  they  had  de- 
ceived themfelves  by  an  illufion  ; they  foon  found  that  the  Ruffian  officer  had 
no  great  pecuniary  means,  and  that  the  foldier  was  on  his  ration.  Befides, 
there  appeared  very  feafonably  a friendly  warning  of  the  general-ambafiador, 
by  which  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  not  pay  the  debts  of  his  officers,  and 
that  every  one  was  to  look  to  himfelf. 


* Greek  prieits. 


f Pupils  intended  for  droguemans. 
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The  French  who  were  at  Constantinople,  found  It  neceffary,  in  thefe 
circumftances,  to  conduct  themfelves  with  prudence,  and,  neverthelefs,  to 
difplay  all  their  courage.  Hatred  againft  thofe  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
their  country,  had  arrived  to  fuch  a pitch  that  the  fervants  of  the  ambaffa- 
dor,  a few  foldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Ruffian  officers  infulted  them 
in  the  ftreets,  and  [hatched  from  them  the  three-coloured  cockade.  A 
great  number  of  complaints  were  made,  on  this  fubject,  to  the  Porte, 
through  the  medium  of  Citizen  Descorches,  without  it  appearing  to  wifh 
to  apply  any  remedy.  The  patience  of  the  French  lalted  for  fome  time,  but  at 
length  it  had  a period  ; and,  though  there  were  not  then  two  hundred,  in- 
cluding the  merchants  and  their  clerks,  people  commonly  very  peaceable, 
and  though  the  embaffy  was  compofed  of  eight  hundred  perfons,  the  greater 
number  refolved  to  arm  themfelves,  and  to  repel  by  force  every  infult  that 
fhould  be  offered  to  them.  Two  or  three  piftols  loaded  only  with  powder, 
difcharged  opportunely  at  the  officers,  the  propofal  made  to  thofe  who  dis- 
played mod  boldnefs,  to  draw  their  fword,  foon  put  a ftop  to  every  infult, 
and  produced  an  order  from  the  general-ambaffador  not  to  provoke  any 
longer  men  fo  hafly  and  fo  petulant. 

A little  time  after,  there  arrived  a German  dancer,  an  excellent  horfeman, 
who  thought  to  make  a fortune  among  the  Turks,  by  opening,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ftreet  of  Per  a,  a fort  of  amphitheatre.  This  project  appeared 
inconfiderate  to  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  Oriental  manners,  and  the 
quick  and  terrible  effe&s  of  the  plague.  They  were  perfuaded  that  it 
would  not  fucceed  ; but  they  little  expected  that  the  German  internuncio  would 
arrogate  to  himfelf  the  police  of  this  public  place,  and  that  he  would  forbid 
his  protege  to  admit  there  any  individual  wearing  the  three-coloured  cockade. 
The  pleafantries  to  which  this  ridiculous  conduct  gave  rife,  foon  induced  the 
internuncio  to  difavow  it.  The  dancer,  on  his  fide,  frightened  at  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  firft  receipts,  publicly  made  amende  honorable , and  negledted  no 
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means  of  repairing  the  Ioffes  which  his  fubmiffion  to  the  orders  that  he  had  re- 
ceived had  at  firft  occafioned  him. 

What  contributed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  infolence  of  fome  agents  of 
Catherine  and  Francis,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  weak  and  wavering 
conduft  of  the  Porte,  was  that  Toulon  had  juft  been  delivered  up  to 
the  Engliih,  and  that  people  were  perfuaded  that  the  Jacobins  (thus  it  is 
that  almoft  all  the  French  were  at  that  time  diftinguilhed)  would  foon  be 
punilhed  for  their  audacity.  Fortunately  Toulon  was  retaken,  and  then  the 
Porte  appeared  to  wifh  to  protect  us  a little  more  effectually. 

If  the  Ruffians  and  the  Germans  of  thofe  two  legations  conducted  them- 
felves,  at  that  period,  with  the  greateft  indecorum  towards  us,  and  in  a man- 
ner little  worthy  of  the  rank  which  they  held,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  this 
was  not  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part  of  the  other  legations  ; and,  w'ere  we  not 
afraid  of  committing  them  with  their  government,  we  might  quote  a great  num- 
ber of  perfons  who  beheld  with  pleafure  the  efforts  which  the  French  were 
making  to  level  the  throne,  and  give  themfelves  a free  and  conftituted  govern- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Char  after  of  the  Mujfulmans , Greeks , Armenians , and  Jews. — Population  of 
Conftantinople. “iVffcWw  of  exiftence  of  its  inhabitants . 

Constantinople  affords  a mixture  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews, 
and  Europeans,  whence  refults  a very  great  diverfity  in  manners,  re- 
ligion, and  language.  The  Turks  are  there  much  more  numerous  than 
the  others,  and  are  fpread  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  and  fuburbs. 
The  Greeks  form  nearly  one  fixth  of  the  population  ; they  have  a quarter 
fituated  towards  the  head  of  the  harbour,  diftinguifhed  by  the  Greek  name  of 
fanaraki  or  fanal.  A great  number,  however,  inhabit  Per  a and  Gal  at  a, 
and  live  among  the  Franks*.  The  Armenians  are  fomewhat  lefs  numerous 
than  the  Greeks : they  refide  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  in  the  fuburbs ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  rich,  as  we  have  before  faid,  have  fome  time  fince 
come  to  inhabit  Pera,  and  eflablifh  themfelves  among  the  Franks,  yet  with- 
out mixing  with  them.  The  Jews  are  the  lead  numerous  : they  live  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  A few  of  them  are  eftablifhed  at  Pera  and  Galata,  and 
ferve  as  brokers  to  the  merchants. 

The  ambaffadors  and  agents  of  foreign  powers  at  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  the  Europeans  whom  commerce  attracts  to  Constantinople,  frequently 
form  a population  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  perfons.  Almod  all  the  feamen 
remain  on  board  their  fhips.  The  merchants  are  fettled  at  Galata,  in 
order  to  be  more  within  reach  of  the  harbour  and  the  city ; but  the  reafon 

* This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Turks  indifcriminately  to  all  Europeans. 
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which  moft  determines  them  to  inhabit  that  quarter,  is  that  they  occupy  houfes 
built  in  mafonry  ; that  they  have,  for  their  goods,  ftore-houfes  fubftantially 
conftrufled ; that  all  the  windows  have  copper-lhutters  ; in  a word,  that 
they  have  negle&ed  nothing  for  the  fafety  of  their  perfons  and  for  the  pro= 
teffion  of  their  property  from  the  fires  to  which  this  city  is  inceffantly  ex- 
pofed. 

There  are  none  but  Muffulmans,  whether  Turks  or  Arabs,  who  hold  the 
places  or  employments  of  the  government,  the  dignities  of  the  empire,  and 
who  are  received  among  the  janizaries  and  into  the  other  military  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  the  navy  alone,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  failors 
are  Greeks,  as  we  fhall  mention  elfewhere  more  in  detail.  Some  carry  on  an 
extenfive  commerce ; a greater  number  give  themfelves  up  to  retail  trade,  and 
to  the  different  mechanic  arts,  to  the  fiudy  of  the  laws  and  of  religion,  and  to 
the  art  of  writing. 

The  Muffulmans  have,  in  general,  little  education,  a great  deal  of  fanaticifm, 
and  a ridiculous  pride.  The  ftudy  of  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  lite- 
rature and  to  the  fciences,  relates  to  the  Koran  and  to  the  interpretations 
which  various  Muffulman  authors  have  given  of  it,  to  the  laws  which  have 
emanated  from  it,  and  to  the  fentences  of  the  civilians.  They  apply  them- 
felves to  poetry,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  to  aftrology. 
Few  among  them  have  any  fmattering  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy.  Their 
phyfic  confifts  in  fome  practices  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon.  They  have 
no  idea  of  natural  hiftory,  phyfics,  geography,  naval  affairs,  and  military  taffies. 
They  are  acquainted  with  hiftory  only  as  far  as  it  relates  to  them,  and  they  are, 
with  refpeft  to  other  nations,  and  even  with  refpeft  to  thofe  who  have  pre- 
ceded them  on  the  territory  which  they  occupy,  in  the  molt  complete  igno- 
rance. Almoft  all  the  arts  are  in  a ftate  of  infancy,  or  are  unknown  among 

vol  2.  d them. 
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them,  if  we  except  dyeing,  the  manufacture  of  various  cloths,  and  that  of 
fword  and  knife  blades. 

For  a long  time  paft  the  Europeans,  and  efpecially  the  French,  have  been 
defirous  to  tranfmit  to  them  knowledge  in  fome  of  the  ufeful  arts,  and  they  have 
fucceeded  but  imperfectly,  becaufe  national  pride,  ignorance,  and  fanaticifm 
oppofe  the  meafure.  It  is  the  French  who  have  taught  them  to  caft  cannon 
and  mortars,  to  build  fhips,  to  make  muikets,  bayonets,  and  gun-carriages,  to 
work  up  iron  and  even  filver,  and  to  manufacture  foap.  National  good-will 
had  arrived  to  fuch  a pitch  that  we  fliould  foon  have  taught  them  to  dif- 
penfe  with  our  manufactures.  The  war  which  has  juft  been  declared,  will, 
doubtlefs,  bring  about  a new  order  of  things.  The  conduCt  of  the  Turkifh 
government  and  of  individuals,  in  regard  to  the  agents  of  the  Republic  and  of 
the  merchants  fettled  among  them,  will  unqueftionably  point  out  what  is  the 
moft  fuitable  manner  of  treating  in  future  with  this  anti-focial  nation. 

The  Greeks  are  gay,  witty,  and  cunning : they  exercife  various  trades, 
carry  on  fome  commerce,  apply  themfelves  to  maritime  affairs,  vifit  the 
different  towns  of  the  coaft,  and  never  travel  far  inland,  except  into  Eu- 
ropean Turkey.  They  delight  in  mufic  and  dancing.  In  the  reft  of  the 
empire,  they  give  themfelves  up  to  agriculture  with  a tolerable  degree  of 
intelligence.  The  rich  are  well  informed,  fupple,  and  very  intriguing  ; they 
ftudy  languages,  and  fpare  nothing  to  be  employed  as  phyficians,  as  drogue- 
mans,  or  as  men  of  bufinefs  by  the  Turks  who  hold  the  firft  places  of  the 
empire.  The  ancient  families  court  the  honour  of  furnifhing  the  firft  drogue- 
man  of  the  Porte,  and  of  obtaining  the  fovereignty  of  Walachia  and 
Moldavia,  notwithstanding  the  peril  attached  to  thofe  eminent  places. 

They  are,  in  general,  fuperftitious,  timid,  and  exaCt  obfervers  of  fafts  and 
lents.  The  priefts  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  manners  fomewhat  auftere. 
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The  fuperior  clergy  are  alfo  well  informed  and  tolerably  rich:  the  reCtors 
and  other  eccleftaftics  are  poor  and  very  ignorant. 

The  Armenians  are  all  traders ; in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  they  who  are 
engaged  in  the  greateft  traffic,  and  who  carry  it  on  with  the  mod  intelli- 
gence. They  are  patient,  economical,  and  indefatigable  ; they  travel  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  and  into  India  ; they  have  ftore-houfes  and  correfpondents 
every  where.  The  greater  part  of  them  exercife  mechanic  arts  ; they  are 
bankers,  contractors,  and  men  of  bufinefs  of  the  pachas  or  other  great  per- 
fonages.  They  are  reproached  with  fparing  no  means  of  enriching  them- 
felves,  and  of  cheating,  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  quality  of  mer- 
chandife.  Neverthelefs,  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  mod:  they  poffibly  can, 
they  feldorn  fail  in  their  engagements,  and  are  punctual  in  the  performance  of 
their  promifes. 

Auftere  in  their  manners,  exaCt  obfervers  of  the  precepts  of  their  religion, 
ignorant  and  fuperftitious,  they  need  only  education  and  a government  lefs 
oppreffive  and  more  juft  than  that  of  the  Turks,  to  become  a very  eftimable 
people. 

The  Jews  prefent  themfelves  here  under  colours  far  more  unfavourable 
than  in  Europe.  More  ignorant,  more  poor,  more  fanatic,  they  give  them- 
felves up  to  every  kind  of  trade  and  to  all  profeffions,  even  the  very  loweft. 
Few  among  them  are  phyficians,  droguemans,  or  men  of  bufinefs  : not  one 
is  a cultivator.  All  trade  to  them  is  good  if  it  yield  a profit,  however  tri- 
fling it  may  be.  The  rich  praCtife  ufury,  lend  money  on  pledges  at  an  in- 
tereft  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  by  the  month,  and  even  more  according  to  cir- 
cumftances.  They  are  brokers,  bankers,  or  traders.  The  Turkifh  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  make  ufe  of  them  for  valuing  goods  and  collecting  the  duties. 

As 
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As  audere  in  their  manners  as  the  Armenians,  as  greedy  after  gain,  lefs 
delicate,  lefs  honed:  when  they  deal  with  a man  of  a different  religion,  the 
Jews  live  among  each  other,  occupy  remote  quarters,  and  tremble  at  the 
fight  of  a Muffulman.  Their  anti-focial  religion  will  always  feparate  them 
from  other  nations,  and  will  infulate  them,  in  a town,  from  the  other  inha- 
bitants, as  long  as  they  fnall  be  diffidently  ignorant  to  believe  the  laws  of 
their  legiflator,  and  the  puerile  precepts  of  their  rabbis,  emanated  from  the 
Divinity. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  great  city,  including  thofe  of  the  fuburbs  of  Per  a, 
Galata,  St.  DrMiTRi,  thofe  of  Scutari,  and  of  all  the  villages  fituated' 
on  the  Bosphorus,  and  in  the  environs,  may  be  edimated  at  upwards  of 
five  hundred  thoufand,  according  to  the  daily  confumption  of  flour  that  is- 
there  made.  As  no  regiders  of  births  or  deaths  are  kept  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  one  can  never  correctly  afcertain  the  population  of  the  towns  of 
Turkey,  where  the  manners  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  are  fo 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  wdiere  the  women  are  almod  always 
fnut  up,  and  where  the  rich  men  go  out  of  their  houfes  as  feldom  as  poflible  ; 
but,  in  Constantinople-,  the  government  caufing  a didribution  to  be  made 
of  the  flour  and  corn  which  are  confumed  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  and 
this  didribution  being  well  known  *,  we  can  carry  the  population  to  five 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  fuppofing  that  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren eat  a pound  and  a half  of  flour  per  day.  If  the  reader  obferve  that,  in  all 
the  East,  much  lefs  meat  is  eaten  than  in  the  north  of  Europe,  but  that 
a much  greater  confumption  is  there  made  of  bread,  rice,  paflry,  milk, 


* There  are  difiributed  about  fifteen  thoufand  kilos  of  corn  per  day,  which  are  equivalent 
to  three  thoufand  one  -hundred  and  fixty-four  feptiers  of  Paris.  The  kilo  weighs  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  okes,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  corn.  The  oke  is  nearly  equal  to  forty- 
ounces  and  ?.  half. 
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and  fruit,  he  will  judge  that  the  calculation  which  we  prefent  is  tolerably 
juft.  True  it  is  that  we  muft  take  into  the  account  the  introdu&ion  of  fome 
thoufands  of  quintals  of  fmuggled  flour  and  corn,  per  day,  which  takes  place 
notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of  the  government  * ; but  this  article  is  not 
fufficiently  important  to  produce  a difference  of  twenty  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants f . 

When  wre  reprefent  to  ourfelves  in  Europe  a city  like  Constantinople, 
wre  are,  doubtlefs,  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  means  of  exiftence  there  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  great  cities  which  we  inhabit  : we  are  perfuaded 
that  a great  number  of  inhabitants  poffefs  landed  property  from  which  they 
derive  an  annual  income,  and  that  all  the  others  live  by  their  induftry.  We 
imagine  that  we  fee  the  environs  of  the  city  perfectly  wrell  cultivated,  embel- 
lifned  with  manfions,  country-houfes,  and  adorned  with  farms  and  gardens. 
We  figure  to  ourfelves  that  a city  fo  happily  fituated  affords  public  walks  and 
places  of  recreation  ; in  a word,  we  imagine  that  Constantinople  refembles, 
in  many  refpeds,  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 


If  we  caft  our  eyes  on  the  immenfe  population  of  Constantinople,  we 
fhall,  perhaps,  be  aftonilhed  to  fee  that  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
city  derive  their  means  of  exiftence  from  the  Grand  Signior,  from  the 

* Private  perfons  are  forbidden  to  fell  or  diflt  ibute  corn  or  flour. 

-j-  Eton,  in  his  Survey  of  the  ‘Turhifh  Empire,  (zd  edition,  page  282)  eflimating  the  population 
of  Constantinople,  and  taking  the  daily  confumption  of  flour  made  in  that  city  as  the bafis 
of  his  calculation,  gives  the  following  refult.  — Tranflator. 

“ In  Constantinople  and  its  environs  there  are  daily  confunied  from  nine  to  eleven  thou- 
fand  kilos  of  corn.  Experience  has  proved,  that  one  perfon  confumes  nine  kilos  a year,  one 
li  with  another.  One  kilo  of  wheat  is  twenty-two  okes,  which  renders  eighteen  okes  of  flour,  of 
“ which  they  make  twenty-feven  okes  of  bread,  as  their  bread  is  very  moift,  made  into  flat 
“ cakes  feemingly  half  baked.  An  oke  is  about  two  pounds  and  three  quarters  Englifh  avoir- 
“ dupois  weight.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  medium  number  of  inhabitants  would  be 
426,000  fouls.” 
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great  employments  of  the  government,  from  hiring  themfelves  as  fervants;, 
or  from  fome  private  induftry ; that  a great  part  of  the  money  of  the 
empire  is  fwallowed  up  in  the  capital  by  means  of  imports,  cuftom-houfe 
duties,  and  the  right  of  fucceffion  which  the  fovereign  preferves  over  all 
his  agents ; by  the  confifcations  in  which  he-  indulges,  by  the  fale  of  all  em- 
ployments, of  all  places  and  all  dignities,  military,  adminiftrative,  judicial, 
and  religious  ; by  the  great  revenues  enjoyed  by  the  mofques  and  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  crown  ; lartly,  by  the  voluntary  or  forced  prefents  which 
■ every  man  in  place  annually  makes  to  thofe  who  protect  him  with  the  Porte, 
fupport  and  defend  him,  as  well  as  to  the  men  of  burtnefs  who  watch 
over  his  intereft,  apprize  him  of  all  the  changes  which  happen,  and  of  all  the 
dangers  by  which  he  is  threatened, 


Almort  all  the  revenues  of  the  royal  treafury  are  confumed  in  Constanti- 
nople, becaufe  there  it  is  that  the  national  eftablifhments  are,  and  that,  in 
the  provinces,  there  neither  are  armies,  navy,  arfenals,  nor  fortrefles  kept  up 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  governors,  pachas,  mutfelirns  or 
waiwodes,  very  far  from  deriving  emoluments  from  the  Porte,  pour,  on  the 
contrary,  annually  into  the  treafury  a fum  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  their  government.  The  molhas,  the  cadis 
dlftribute  juftice  for  a duty  of  ten  per  cent,  and  various  efcheats-.  The  jani- 
zaries and  other  foldiers  receive  a very  moderate  daily  pay,  taken  from  the  re- 
venues of  the  province : they  equip  themfelves  at  their  own  expenfe,  and 
join  their  colours  in  time  of  war,  without  the'  Grand  Signior  remitting 
the  fmalleft  fum  of  money  for  that  purpofe.  The  officers  or  agas  have  pa- 
trimonies for  life,  by  means  of  which  they  are  bound,  on  the  fir  ft  fum- 
mons,  to  repair  to  the  army,  and  to  take  with  them,  and  at  their  coft,  a 
certain  number  of  foldiers. 
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All  the  eftabllfhments  relating  to  the  navy  are  at  Constantinople.  Ships 
of  war  are  not  repaired,  equipped,  and  manned  in  any  other  port.  It  is  there 
that  fhips  are  chiefly  built.  True  it  is  that,  at  this  moment,  there  are  dock- 
yards at  Sinope,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Mundania,  in  the  Darda- 
nelles, at  Mitylene  and  at  Rhodes,  becaufe  thofe  countries  are  within 
reach  of  the  timber  for  fhip-building ; but  the  Run  of  money  which  iffues 
from  the  capital,  for  this  object,  is  by  no  means  confiderable,  and  is  but  a 
temporary  remittance ; befides,  the  pachas  molt  frequently  provide  for  thefe 
expenfes. 

The  fortreffes  are  kept  up  by  the  pachas  on  whofe  territories  they  are 
fituated  ; accordingly,  they  are  alnrofl  all  in  bad  condition  : the  greater  part 
of  them  even  are  falling  into  ruins.  The  Grand  Signior,  in  this  refped,  is 
eafdy  deceived,  becaufe  he  receives  annually  an  account  of  expenfes  by  which 
he  is  impofed  on  : and  if  the  fufpicion  of  infidelity  or  complaints  induced  him 
to  fend  any  one  to  the  fpot  to  verify  the  fads,  a funr  of  money  given  by  the 
pacha  would  almoft  always  be  fufficient  for  obtaining  a favourable  report ; but 
were  the  latter  difplaced,  or  even  were  his  head  cut  off,  the  fucceffor  would 
not,  on  that  account,  put  the  fortrefs  into  better  condition  ; he  would  at  firffc 
make  a few  unimportant  repairs,  and  would  interrupt  them  as  foon  as  he 
had  taken  the  means  fit  for  infuring  his  impunity. 

All  the  coin  of  Turkey,  if  we  except  Cairo,  is  flruck  at  Constantino* 
ple,  and  yields  for  the  moment  a confiderable  revenue  to  the  Grand  Signior, 
becaufe  he  has  adulterated  it  to  fuch  a degree  that  it  has  not  half  of  the  value 
of  that  of  the  fultans  his  predeceffors,  and  becaufe  he  has  caufed  it  to  be  cir- 
culated for  a value  equal  to  that  which  it  had  before.  Foreign  coin  has,  in- 
deed, greatly  increafed  ; but  it  is  not  yet  at  the  price  at  which  it  ought  to 
arrive,  becaufe  the  balance  of  trade  is  to  the  advantage  of  this  empire.  This 
is  not  the  cafe  with  India,  as  I fnall  fay  in  another  place,  where  Turkey  has 
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fcarcely  any  thing  to  furnifh.  None  but  old  coin  is  received  there,  and  that 
of  Venice,  Hungary,  and  Spain  is  (till  preferred,  as  mod  pure. 

According  to  an  approximate  eftimate,  we  may  carry  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  our  livres  all  the  money  poured  annually  into  Constantinople 
from  the  different  towns  and  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  appears  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  Porte  and  of  the  Grand  Signior  *,  including  the  produce  of 
the  coining  of  fpecie,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  our  money  f: 
the  prefents  given  to  the  men  in  place,  the  fees  of  men  of  bufinefs,  the  re- 
venue of  the  mofques,  that  of  the  great,  all  thefe  exceed  not  fifty  millions. 
This  calculation  gives  us  upwards  of  three  hundred  livres  per  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  individual ; which  is  fully  fufficient.  I obferve  that  the  in- 
dufiry  of  Constantinople  is  limited  almoft  entirely  to  the  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  that  the  principal  trade  which  is  there  carried  on,  relates  only  to 
the  confumption  of  the  city.  The  carrying-trade  is  too  inconfiderable  to  draw 
from  abroad  a fum  of  money  of  any  importance. 

It  is  feen,  by  what  we 'have  juft  faid,  that  this  city  is,  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, indebted  for  its  great  population  only  to  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign, 
to  the  expenfes  of  his  palace,  and  to  all  the  public  eflablifhments  which  are 
there  fixed.  But  it  Constantinople  profited  at  the  fame  time  of  the  ad- 
vantages given  it  by  its  happy  pofition  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, between  Europe  and  Asia  ; if  it  turned  to  account  the  ex- 
tent, the  fafety,  and  the  convenience  of  its  harbour,  fo  fuitable  for  favouring  a 
great  trade;  if  induftry  affirmed  a greater  activity  ; if  the  objects  of  art  were  Mat- 
tered throughout  the  whole  empire  and  even  beyond  it ; if  the  inhabitants 
fought  in  the  culture  of  the  lands  the  fubfiftence  which  they  want  and  the  ali- 
ment of  a part  of  the  manufactories  ; in  fhort,  if  they  fucceeded  in  putting  a 

* The  revenue  of  the  State  is  dlftindt  from  that  of  the  Sultan. 

f We  {hall  give  fotne  details  on  this  fubjeS,  in  the  courfc  of  thefe  travels. 
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ftop  to  the  plague,  that  mod  deflrudtive  fcourge  of  the  human  fpecles,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  this  city  would  foon  become  of  an  immenfe  extent 
and  of  a population  perhaps  too  confiderable. 

Therichefl  private  individuals  of  the  empire  do  not  come  hither  to  fpend  their 
income  in  effeminacy  and  idlenefs,  or  diffpate  their  fortunes  in  the  hazards  of 
play,  in  the  pleafures  of  love,  or  in  the  luxury  of  the  table.  The  agas  or 
lords  remain  on  their  edates  in  order  to  preferve  them,  defend  them,  and 
make  the  mod  of  them.  The  pachas  cannot  quit  their  government  without 
an  order  of  the  fovereign.  The  molhas  and  the  cadis  exercife  judice  in 
the  towns  whither  they  have  received  orders  to  repair  : both  the  one  and  the 
other  come  to  intrigue  at  Constantinople  only  when  they  are  difplaced. 

Mofl  frequently  they  avoid  even  the  too  fevere  looks  of  the  government : 
they  have  edablidred  agents,  men  of  budnefs  who  intrigue  for  them,  who  ex- 
culpate them  with  money,  who  level  difficulties  with  money,  and  who  pro- 
cure them  advancement  with  money.  Here  all  dignities  are  fold  to  the  higheft 
bidder ; all  employments  are  put  up  to  auction  ; no  lucrative  place  is  obtained 
without  a prefent  more  or  lefs  confiderable. 

There  is  a clafs  of  men  who  have  no  other  profeffion  than  that  of  lending,  at 
an  exorbitant  intered,  to  the  ambitious  who  could  not  obtain  places  without 
this  means ; to  the  extortioners  who  with  to  caufe  their  crimes  to  be  forgotten 
and  to  maintain  themfelves  in  their  places,  to  thofe  whom  a powerful  enemy 
would  wilh  to  dedroy,  and  to  thofe,  in  fhort,  who  want,  by  a great  and  fpeedy 
facrifice,  to  redeem  their  head  threatened  by  the  fword  of  the  law  or  by  the  will 
of  the  fultan. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  feraglio  of  the  Grand  Signior. — Of  the  eunuchs , pages,  gardeners,  mutes , 
dwarfs , and  capidgis. 

The  number  of  perfons  attached  to  the  Grand  Signior,  to  his  palace,  and 
to  his  different  country-houfes,  is  extremely  confiderable,  and  their  main- 
tenance very  expenfive  ; it  may  even  be  faid  that,  in  this  refpeft,  no  fo- 
vereign  in  Europe  can  be  compared  to  him  from  the  interior  luxury  of  the 
feraglio,  the  munificence  which  he  there  difplays,  and  perhaps  even  from  the 
riches  which  are  there  contained. 

The  law  of  Mahomet  allows,  as  is  well  known,  every  Muffulman,  not 
only  four  legitimate  wives ; but  it  alfo  authorizes  him  to  take  for  concubines 
fuch  a number  of  flaves  as  he  pleafes,  and  as  his  fituation  or  his  riches  en- 
able him  to  maintain.  The  Grand  Signior,  from  a fentiment  of  pride  or  from 
political  motives,  muff  not  marry  like  his  fubjefts ; he  thinks  himfelf  too 
much  above  the  reft  of  mankind  to  involve  himfelf  with  a woman  by  the  ties 
of  marriage,  and  place  her,  in  fome  meafure,  in  the  fame  rank  as  himfelf. 
Pie  has  an  indeterminate  number  of  female  flaves  deftined  to  his  pleafures  and  to 
give  him  fuccefibrs.  But  among  this  great  number,  feven  of  them  only,  after 

having  enjoyed  more  or  lefs  the  favours  of  the  fultan,  are  raifed  to  a rank 

* 

above  the  others : they  become  his  favourites  : it  is  they  who  participate 
molt  commonly  in  his  pleafures,  and  v/ho  fometimes  acquire  no  finall  degree 
of  influence  over  public  affairs.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ka- 
deun  *. 

* The  n at  the  end  of  the  word  is  pronounced. 
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The  flave  who  becomes  the  mother  of  a boy  is  called  Hajfekee : fhe  has  a 
houfe  and  Haves  ; file  obtains  a diftinguilhed  rank  ; flie  is  treated  with  the 
greatefc  refped  ; fhe  enjoys  a fort  of  liberty  in  the  interior  of  the  harem  * ; 
in  a word,  fhe  approaches  thefultanas  often  as  fhe  wifiies.  But  if  her  fon  hap- 
pen to  die,  fhe  returns  among  the  Kadeuns  if  (lie  be  not  fent  to  the  old  fe- 
raglio. 

The  other  fiaves  are  called  Odaliks,  from  the  word  Oda , w'hich  fignifies 
chamberf.  If  one  of  them  be  pregnant,  Hie  is  treated  with  a great  deal  of 
attention  ; the  eunuchs  ferve  her  with  the  greatefl  refpetl  when  the  fultan  has 
as  yet  no  male  children  5 fhe  finds  herfelf,  on  the  contrary,  in  a very  criti- 
cal fituation  when  he  has  any  by  a Have  in  favour.  She  is  fortunate  then  if 
fhe  efcape  by  mifcarrying  or  feeing  the  being  that  fhe  has  jufl  brought 
into  the  world  fmothered  at  its  birth.  For  one  of  thefe  odaliks  to  become  ka- 
deun,  an  honour  extremely  in  requefl  and  ardently  wi/hed  for  by  all,  it  is 
necefiary  that  the  Grand  Signior  fhould  fend  one  of  the  feven  favourites  to 
the  old  feraglio,  the  place  of  exile  for  his  women  who  have  mifbehaved  or  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe. 

To  the  old  feraglio  J are  likewife  fent  all  the  wives  of  the  fultan  who 
has  juft  died  or  has  been  depofed  j they  are  there  fed  and  maintained  with 
fome  luxury,  and  ferved  with  much  attention  ; but  they  can  no  longer  go  out 
of  this  place  of  retirement : it  would  not  be  decent  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mufful- 
mans,  that  a flave,  fuppofed  to  have  enjoyed  the  favours  of  a fultan,  fhould 
pafs  into  the  arms  of  another  man.  There  is  only  the  mother  of  the  new 
fultan,  called  Validai-Sultana , who  has  her  liberty,  a palace,  and  revenues. 
The  new  harem  is  foon  replenifhed,  becaufe  traders  come  from  all  quarters  to 

* Harem  or  facred  place,  prohibited  place  : this  is  the  lodging  of  the  women,  diftinft  from 
that  of  the  men,  among  all  the  Mahometans. 

•j-  The  Odaliks  are  diltributed  by  chambers. 

+ EJk't  feral : it  was  conftrufted  by  Mahomet  II. 
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offer  young  (laves,  and  the  pachas  and  the  great  are  eager  to  prefent  beauties 
capable  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  fovereign ; they  hope  by  that  means  to 
obtain  inftantly  his  good  graces,  and  place  about  his  perfon  women  who  may 
one  day  be  ufeful  to  them. 

Travellers  have  improperly  called  fultanas  the  wives  of  the  Grand  Signior: 
this  name  is  given  in  Turkey  only  to  the  princeffes  of  the  blood,  daughters 
of  a fultan,  or,  as  we  have  faid  before,  to  the  mother  of  him  who  occupies 
the  throne.  The  daughters  of  the  fultanas  no  longer  bear  any  other 
name  but  that  of  Kanoum-  Salt  ana. 

It  is  very  difficult,  and  perhaps  impoffible,  to  learn  exactly  the  manner  in 
which  the  female  (laves  are  treated  in  the  harem  of  the  Grand  Signior:  never 
has  the  eye  of  the  obferver  penetrated  into  this  abode  of  hatred,  jealoufy,  and 
pride;  into  this  abode  where  pleafure  and  love  have  fo  • feldom  refided.  But, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  women  whofe  profeffion  calls  them  thi- 
ther, the  reader  may  reprefent  to  himfelf  three  or  four  hundred  black  eu- 
nuchs, malicious,  peevifh,  tormented  by  their  impotence,  curbing  their  nullity, 
endeavouring  to  counteract  the  female  (laves  intruded  to  their  charge ; then 
a confiderable  number  of  young  women  whofe  hearts  would  willingly  expand, 
wffiofe  fenfes  are  moved  at  the  idea  of  the  pleafures  which  they  wiffi  in  vain 
to  know,  jealous  of  the  happinefs  which  they  are  perfuaded  that  their  rivals 
enjoy,  curbing  the  overfeers  who  perplex  them,  folely  taken  up  with  their 
toilet,  with  their  drefs,  and,  with  all  the  nonfenfe  which  idlenefs  and  igno- 
ranee  can  fugged  to  them  ; feeding,  rather  from  vanity  than  from  love,  every 
means  of  pleafing  a matter 'too  frequently  difdainful.  We  may  reprefent  to 
ourfelves,  in  (hort,  a fultan  young  or  old,  madered  by  ridiculous  prejudices, 
without  delicacy,  often  whimfical  or  capricious,  alone  in  the  midd  of  five 
or  fix  hundred  women  all  equally  beautiful,  in  whom  he  gives  birth  to  defires 
which  he  is  unable  to  gratify,  who  enjoys  with  them  no  pleafures  but  fuch  as 
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are  too  eafy  and  without  prelude,  in  which  the  heart  has  no  (hare,  and  we 
(hall  have  a true  idea  of  what  pafies  in  the  harem  of  the  Grand  Signior. 

The  charge  of  the  women  is  intruded  only  to  black  eunuchs,  whofe  mu- 
tilation is  fuch,  that  there  remains  no  trace  of  their  fex.  Oriental  jealoufy 
has  very  rightly  judged  that  fuch  creatures  were  rather  capable  of  infpiring 
fentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt,  than  thofe  of  affedtion  and  friendfhip, 
which  would  not  have  failed  to  take  birth  if  the  charge  of  the  harem  had 
been  intruded  to  women.  It  was  not  enough  to  condemn  thefe  unfortu- 
nate females  to  long  privations,  never  to  let  them  know  of  love  only  what  was 
to  excite  in  them  defires,  it  was  even  necedary  to  deprive  them  of  the  con- 
folation  of  opening  their  heart  in  the  bofom  of  friendfhip. 

The  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  called  Kijlar-Aga , is  one  of  the  greated  per- 
fonages  of  the  empire  : he  it  is  who  carries  to  the  female  daves  the  will  of  his 
mader  ; he  it  is  who  announces  to  them  the  happinefs  which  they  have  to 
pleafe  him  *.  Independently  of  the  authority  which  he  exercifes  in  the  ha- 
rem, he  has  the  fuperintendance  of  all  the  imperial  mofques  ; he  is  charged 
with  the  general  adminidration  of  all  the  pious  foundations  which  relate  to 
them  ; he  has  the  pre-eminence  over  the  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs,  and, 
what  is  more  flattering  to  a Have,  he  more  frequently  approaches  his  mader, 
and  more  commonly  enjoys  his  confidence.  Idis  income  is  very  confiderable. 

The  Khafne-Vekili  is  the  fecond  eunuch  of  the  feraglio  : he  replaces  the 
Kijlar-Aga  when  he  dies  or  is  turned  out  of  office.  He  has  the  general  ad- 
minidration of  the  interior  imperial  treafure,  which  mud  be  didinguifired 
from  the  private  treafure  of  the  Grand  Signior,  adminidered  by  the  Khaf- 
nadar-Aga , one  of  the  pages  of  confidence.  There  are  fome  other  eunuchs 
raifed  in  dignity,  fuch  as  he  who  belongs  to  the  queen-mother,  he  to  whom  the 

* All  that  is  faid  refpedting  the  handkerchief  prefented  or  thrown  to  the  female  Have  who 
pkafes  the  fultan,  is  falfe,  and  fcarcely  deferves  to  figure  in  a romance. 
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care  of  the  princes  is  intruded,  thofe  who  ferve  the  royal  raofque  of  the  fui- 
tana  Validai , whither  the  Haves  of  the  Grand  Signior  go  to  fay  their  prayers  ; 
he  who  has  the  particular  fuperintendance  of  the  apartment  of  the  Hajfekee , 
and  a few  others  whofe  functions  are  lefs  important. 

The  white  eunuchs  do  not  approach  the  women:  they  are  employed 
out  of  the  harem,  and  in  the  particular  fervice  of  the  fultan.  They  have  the 
charge  of  the  gates  of  the  feraglio  ; they  fuperintend  and  indrudl  the  pages. 
Their  chief  is  called  Cctpou-AgaJJi . 

About  the  middle  of  the  ftreet  of  Pera,  is  remarked  a confiderable  palace 
in  which  a great  number  of  young  lads  are  lodged,  boarded  and  maintained 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  State  : they  are  called  Ichoglans.  They  are  dedined  to  be 
pages  tothe  fultan  and  to  occupy  the  principal  charges  of  the  court.  Godjas  o r 
preceptors  come  every  day  to  teach  them  Turkifh,  Arabic,  and  Perfian,  and 
indrudt  them  in  writing  and  in  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  They  are  all  ex- 
ercifed  in  throwing  the  djerid  *,  in  riding  on  horfeback,  and  in  handling 
the  fabre  with  dexterity:  they  are  at  the  fame  time  accudomed  to  the  fun&ions 
which  they  are  to  difcharge  about  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign.  A great 
number  of  them  are  likewife  brought  up  in  the  interior  of  the  feraglio. 
The  white  eunuchs,  to  whofe  care  they  are  intruded,  treat  them  with  the 
greated  feverity,  and  punifn  them  rigorouily  for  the  fmalled  fault  that  they 
commit.  They  are  clothed  in  white,  and  fed  with  temperance.  They  are 
children  of  chridians  taken  in  war,  or  purchafed  in  Georgia  and  Cir- 
cassia : fome  of  them  come  from  various  frontiers  of  the  empire  and  from 
the  States  of  Barbary:  fons  of  Mudulmans  are  alfo  admitted  there, 

fince  the  Turks  no  longer  carry  on  war  againd  the  chridians  with  as  many 
advantages  as  they  did  formerly. 

* A light  Hick,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Arabic  lance  in  mock-fights. 
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The  Ichlogans  who  have  well  profited  by  their  fludies,  thofe  who  difplay 
the  mod  capacity  and  intelligence,  are  the  firfl  admitted  among  the  pages ; 
they  fucceffively  fill  the  vacant  places,  and  occupy  in  their  turn  the  greatefl 
offices  of  the  feraglio.  They  frequently  receive  very  lucrative  commiffiona 
from  the  fovereign,  and  rich  prefents  from  thofe  for  whom  they  folicit  and 
obtain  employments. 

Among  the  young  people  taken  in  war,  purchafed  or  brought  from  all 
quarters,  the  greater  number,  under  the  name  of  Adjc?n-Oglan , are  intended 
for  the  meaner  employments  of  the  feraglio  : porters,  wood-cutters,  cooks, 
butchers,  water-carriers  are  made  of  them ; in  a word,  fervants  of  every 
fort  : there  are  feldom  among  them  fons  of  MufTulmans.  When  their  num- 
ber is  confiderable,  fome  of  them  have  been  turned  over  among  the  gar- 
deners. 

The  Boftangees  or  gardeners  are  about  ten  thoufand  in  number ; their 
chief  is  called  Bqftangee-Bachi ; his  power  is  very  extenfive.  He  has  not  only 
the  abfolute  command  over  all  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  the  Grand  Signior  ; 
but  he  is,  befides,  at  the  head  of  the  police  of  the  environs  of  the  capital  and 
of  the  channel,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea.  Pie  repreffes  de- 
bauchery, and  puniffies  theft,  and  other  exceffies  which  are  committed.  He 
fleers  the  caique  of  the  Grand  Signior  when  he  goes  on  the  water,  and  he  ac- 
companies him  every  where  on  horfeback  when  he  goes  out  in  (late.  This  of- 
ficer is  of  the  number  of  the  four  rickab  agaleri  or  officers  of  the  court, 
obliged  to  accompany  his  highnefs  wherever  he  goes  in  ceremony.  The 
other  three  are  called  buyuk  imbrohor,  or  great  equerry,  kurchuk  imbrohor , or 
little  equerry,  and  capidjilar  kiayajji , or  great  chamberlain. 

The  boftangees  are  generally  fons  of  Muffulmans  ; they  receive  a tolerably 
good  pay,  and  are  almofl  all  married.  They  row  with  the  greatefl  dex- 
terity 
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terity  the  caiques  of  the  fultan;  they  fuperintend  his  gardens  and  his  pa- 
laces, and  fpread  themfelves  over  the  villages  and  country-places  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  channel,  in  order  to  exercife  there  an 
active  and  falutary  fuperintendance.  Eftablifhed  under  the  reign  of  the  firft 
emperors,  they  were  for  a long  time  the  nurfery  of  the  belt  foldiers.  Thofe 
among  them  who  difplayed  the  moft  courage,  the  moft  flrength,  and  above  all 
the  moft  fanaticifm,  were  turned  over  among  the  janizaries. 

According  to  oriental  manners,  there  are  no  vifits,  no  fecret  con- 
ferences, without  the  fervants  or  Oaves  being  prefent  : politenefs  requires 
that  coffee  fhould  be  brought,  that  from  time  to  time  a pipe,  filled  and  lighted, 
fhould  be  prefented  ; and,  according  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  ftranger, 
fherbet,  effences,  and  perfumes  fhould  be  offered  hint.  Even  when  a Muf- 
fulman  is  alone,  he  mufl  now  and  then  have  a pipe  and  fome  coffee.  The 
want  of  being  continually  waited  on  has,  no  doubt,  fuggefled  to  the  Turks  the 
idea  of  being  attended  by  the  deaf  and  dumb, when  they  have  occafion  to  treat  of 
any  important  affair.  The  fultan  has,  in  his  palace,  forty  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
fons  who  wait  on  him  in  conjunction  with  his  pages.  Moft  of  the  great  have 
fome  alfo  ; but  there  is,  in  this  refpeft,  a great  deal  of  roguery  of  which 
men  too  credulous  and  too  unguarded  may  be  the  dupe.  I frequently  faw  at 
the  houfe  of  Citizen  Descorches,  during  the  firfl  days  of  his  arrival,  a man 
who  was  reckoned  deaf  and  dumb,  with  whom  converfation  was  carried  on 
in  Turkifh,  in  writing,  and  who  communicated  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
and  the  anecdotes  of  the  town.  He  lent  too  attentive  an  ear  to  all  the 
difcourfe  which  was  held,  for  any  perfon  not  to  be  foon  perfuaded  that  he  knew 
more  than  one  language,  and  that  his  ears  ferved  him  tolerably  well. 
When  he  thought  himfelf  unmafked,  he  ceafed  to  aft  a part  no  longer  ufefub 

It  has  often  been  repeated,  improperly,  that  mutes  were  fonretimes  corn- 
miffioned  to  go  and  ftrangle  the  viftims  that  the  fultan  devoted  to  death 
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it  is  generally  the  capidgis-bachis,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  prefently,  that 
difcharge  thofe  fundtions,  either  in  the  capital,  or  in  the  provinces. 

The  Grand  Signior  likewife  maintains  a tolerably  great  number  of  dwarfs, 
as  little  calculated  to  ferve  as  to  amufe  him.  When  thefe  ffirimps  are  at 
the  fame  time  deaf  and  dumb,  their  confequence  increafes,  and  they  are  treated 
with  much  greater  refped. 

The  capidgis  or  porters,  whofe  number  is  rather  confiderable,  keep  watch 
at  the  outer  gates  of  the  palace.  They  mud  not  be  confounded  with  the 
capidgis-bachis , a fort  of  chamberlains,  whofe  place  is  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive, and  who  are  charged  to  execute  the  orders  which  they  receive  from  the 
fultan,  thofe,  for  example,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a rebel  or  extortioner,  to 
carry  the  news  of  the  appointment  to  a government,  to  go  and  colled  the 
fucceffions  of  the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  &c.  Their  chief,  always 
taken  from  this  clafs,  is  called  mir-alem.  The  capidgis-bachis  are  fome- 
times  raifedto  the  dignity  of  pacha  with  two  tails,  and  go  in  that  quality  to  go- 
vern the  province  which  is  allotted  them. 
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CHAPTE  R V, 

Of  the  caiques. — Of  the  captain-pacha. —Of  the  Turkifh  navy.— Of  the  galiond* 
gis . — Advantages  of  the  harbour  of  Conftantinople. 


J\  sight  really  beautiful,  and  which  one  cannot  fufficiently  admire  from  the 

French  palace,  and  from  all  the  elevated  places  whence  the  eye  looks  down  on 
the  harbour  and  over  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  drips  and  large  boats  coming  in  and  going  out  under  full  fail,  and  the  con- 
tinual movement  of  a great  number  of  caiques  generally  manned  by  two  or 
three  rowers,  incelfantly  eroding  the  harbour  in  every  dire&ion,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  celerity  to  all  the  villages  of  the  Bosphorus,  to  Scutari,  to 
Princes*  Hands,  and  to  everyplace  in  the  environs.  Thefe  caiques,  thus 
named  in  the  country,  are  long  narrow  boats,  extremely  light,  equipped 
with  one,  two,  or  three  pairs  of  oars,  feldom  with  four.  They  carry  one  or 
two,  and  even  three  fails,  which  are  fet  only  in  fine  weather,  or  when  the 
wind  is  not  too  ftrong.  Thefe  boats  are  not  provided  with  ballad,  and  are 
fo  buoyant,  that  a breeze  rather  ft  iff  would  overfet  them,  if  the  boatman  did 
not  take  care  to  let  go  the  fheet  on  the  fmaileft  danger,  and  to  throw  the  boat 
up  in  the  wind  by  fluffing  the  helm.  The  number  of  thefe  caiques  is  fo  confi- 
derable,  and  they  divide  the  water  with  fuch  velocity,  that  fometimes  all 
the  fkill  of  the  rowers  cannot  prevent  them  from  running  foul  of  each  other, 
and  one  of  the  two  from  being  overfet,  elpecially  when  the  weather  is 
bad  ; for  then  the  rowers  do  not  form  a fufficiently- corredt  judgment  of  the 
effect  of  the  wind  on  a boat  fo  light,  and  which  prefents  a great  deal  of  fur- 
face  out  of  the  water.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  know  how  to  fwim  and  to 
be  able  to  gain  the  ffiore : affiftance  is  feldom  given  to  thofe  to  whom  fuch 
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a misfortune  happens.,  becaufe  there  would  be  too  much  danger  for  him  who 
would  wifh  to  fave  one  of  the  unfortunate  beings  ; he  would  run  the  rilk  of 
being  himfelf  overfet  in  wiffiing  to  take  the  other  man  into  his  boat. 

The  conflruclicn  of  thefe  caiques  leaves  nothing  to  be  wilhed  for  in  point 
of  the  elegance  of  their  form  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  failing.  Two  hours 
are  fuflicient,  with  even  a light  breeze,  to  fail  from  Constantinople  to 
Princes’  Elands,  diftant  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  ; and  notwithftanding  the 
contrary  wind  and  current,  three  rowers  never  take  more  time  for  reaching 
Buyuk-Dere,  diftant  fifteen  miles. 

The  caiques  belonging  to  the  fultan  are  remarkable  for  their  fize,  their 

gilding,  their  elegance,  and  the  number  and  dexterity  of  the  rowers : they 

carry  fourteen  pairs  of  oars,  and  are  manned  by  twenty-eight  boftangees 
dreffed  in  white : the  boftangee-bachi,  as  we  have  before  faid,  is  the  cock- 
fwain  or  fteerfman.  The  caique  of  the  grand  vifir  has  twelve  pairs  of 

oars ; that  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Porte,  and  of  the  ambaffa- 

dors  of  foreign  powers  have  feven  pairs.  In  thefe  large  caiques  one  man 
is  neceffarily  required  for  each  oar ; while  thofe  of  private  perfons  are 
fufficiently  narrow  for  a fingle  man  to  make  ufe  of  turn  oars  at  a time. 

The  fultan  feldom  goes  on  the  water  in  winter ; but,  in  the  fummer,  he 
frequently  repairs  to  the  different  palaces  which  he  has  on  the  channel  of 
the  Black  Sea,  or  to  the  palace  of  the  freffi  waters,  fituated  two  leagues  from 
the  city,  in  the  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  little  river  which  empties  itfelf 
into  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  whofe  tranquil  flream  permits  the  caiques 
to  afcend  it  to  that  diftance..  The  cannon  never  fails  to  announce  the  departure 
and  the  arrival  of  the  fultan  : any  one  may  eafily  procure  himfelf  the  fatis- 
fadion  of  feeing  his  highnefs  pafs,  Elis  caique  is  diftinguifhed  by  a beautiful 
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crimfon  awning,  fpread  towards  the  Item.  Various  caiques  of  the  fame  fize, 
in  which  are  the  principal  officers,  come  next;  he  is  preceded  and  followed 
by  a great  number  of  others^ 

\ 

Before  we  enter  into  any  details  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Turkiffi  navy,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  fay  a word  of  the  capitan-pacha , whofe  zeal  and  activity  have 
never  relaxed  fince  he  has  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  has  been  at  the  head  of  all  the  maritime  eftabliffiments.  He  enjoys 
with  Selim  III.  an  influence  which  time  feems  to  increafe  and  Itrengthen.  In 
that  happy  age  when  the  heart  is  Hill  in  all  its  purity,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  cruel  miftruft  of  the  fovereign  held  as  prifoner  the  heir  of  the  empire, 
Hu  ssein,  born  in  Circassia,  was  a Have  to  young  Selim;  he  foon  be- 
came the  flatterer  of  all  his  taftes,  the  confidant  of  his  heart,  and  his  inti- 
mate friend.  The  connexions  of  infancy  are  fubjeft  to  experience  changes  and 
viciffitudes  refulting  from  the  caprices  of  that  age;  but  reafon  almolt  always 
confolidates  what  a mutual  inclination  has  begun:  the  friends  of  youth  are 
reciprocally  attached  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

A fortunate  circumftance  happened  to  Itrengthen  the  Grand  Signior’s 
attachment  to  the  captain-pacha.  The  intrigues  of  the  feraglio,  it  is  faid,  threat- 
ened the  life  of  Selim,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  throne  of  his  anceltors  : 
a hint  given  him  by  a flave  of  the  feraglio,  filter  toliussEiN,  faved  him  from 
deltruftion.  Since  then  his  gratitude  has  been  unbounded;  Selim,  fcarcely 
feated  on  the  throne,  married  the  daughter  of  Abdul  Hamid  to  Hus- 
sein, and  loaded  him  with  favours : he  made  him  fuperintendant  of  the  navy, 
and  High  Admiral.  The  latter,  brought  up  in  the  feraglio,  without  know- 
ledge and  without  fludy,  appointed  to  one  of  the  firlt  places  of  the  empire, 
and  malter  of  all  the  maritime  forces,  was  a moment  embarrafled,  when  he 
faw  about  him  no  man  fufficiently  intelligent  to  enlighten  him  and  guide  his 
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iteps  ; but  prefently,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceffor,  he  fent  for  French 
builders  and  fhipwrights  to  dired  the  works  of  the  arfenal,  and  pufh  on  with 
adivity  the  vefiels  which  he  refolved  to  conftrud. 

HASs.AN-pacha,  his  predeceflbr,  a greater  man  than  he,  but  full  as  ignorant, 
frequently  counteracted  in  his  projeds,  becaufe  he  had  not,  like  the  latter, 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  maker,  had  caufed  to  be  built  as  many  fbips 
as  the  finances  of  the  State  and  circumftances  would  allow.  He  had  called 
in  a French  builder,  named  Leroi , and  had  permitted  him  to  give  to  the 
Turkilh  fhips  the  European  form  which  they  had  not  before.  The  prefent  cap- 
tain-pacha had  only  to  follow  the  fteps  of  Hassan  ; but,  being  more  fortunate, 
he  found  in  the  attachment  of  the  fovereign  all  the  pecuniary  means  fit  for 
favouring  his  projects. 

The  Iafb  two  wars  with  Russia,  the  iffue  of  which  had  been  fo  unfortu- 
nate, had  made  the  Grand  Signior  and  the  Divan  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of 
having  a powerful  navy,  as  well  for  defending  the  pofTeffions  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  of  the  Archipelago,  as  for  fecuring  the  capital  from  all  infult  on 
the  part  of  the  Rufiians.  And,  indeed,  the  captain-pacha  has  had  the 
facility  of  tranfmitting  into  the  department  of  the  navy  the  major  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  by  this  means  of  caufing  a great  number  of  fhips 
to  be  built.  We  may,  at  this  moment,  carry  the  Turkilh  navy  to  twenty  fail 
of  the  line,  one  of  which  is  a three-decker  ; to  upwards  of  twenty  frigates  or 
floops,  fome  of  which  are  of  forty  guns  ; and  to  various  other  fmall  veffels. 
Oil  our  departure,  in  the  year  VI.  (179 8)  fhip-building  was  puflied  on  with 
the  greatefl  activity,  at  the  head  of  the  Black  Ska,  at  Sinop  , in  the  Gulf 
of  Mundania,  in  the  Dardanelles,  at  Mityllne,  and  at  Rhodes.  And 
fhould  nothing  derange  the  projeds  of  the  captain-pacha,  or  divert  the  funds 
appropriated  at  this  moment  to  the  navy,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
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Porte  will  foon  have  a confiderable  number  of  {hips  like  thofe  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers : but  will  it  have  a fufficiency  of  failors  to  man  them,  and  of 
officers  fkilful  enough  to  dired  their  movements  ? 

Unfortunately  the  captain-pacha  has  not  the  great  views  of  a ftatefinan, 
and  the  knowledge  which  his  place  requires  : he  employs  himfelf  with  the 
fmalleft  details,  with  the  minutenefs  of  a man  who  has  more  good-will  than 
talents.  He  is  himfelf  feen  to  dired  the  works  of  the  arfenal,  and  there 
to  fpend  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  {Emulate  the  workmen  by  his  prefence  ; 
but,  too  confined  in  his  conceptions,  he  has  thought  to  be  able  to  form  a 
navy  by  fimply  ordering  the  conftrudion  of  a great  number  of  fhips : be 
has  not  encouraged  trade,  he  has  not  even  refolved  on  plans  for  the  formation 
of  feamen.  There  has,  indeed,  long  exifted  a mathematical  fchool  in  the 
arfenal : under  Tott,  another  fchool  was  formed  for  navigation  : but  they 
have  not  received  the  encouragement  which  they  would  require,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  profeffors  is  too  limited  for  thefe  fchools  to  be  at  this  moment 
of  great  utility. 

The  Turks,  in  general,  are  not  fond  of  the  fea  ; they  cannot  conform 
to  the  adive  life  which  a feaman  is  obliged  to  lead;  they  cannot  accuftotn 
themfelves  to  the  privations  which  that  prcfeffion  requires ; they  commonly 
prefer  making  ufe  of  the  Greeks,  who  difplay,  in  this  line  as  in  every  other, 
an  intelligence  and  an  adivity  of  which  the  Turks  are  not  capable.  The 

Greeks  manoeuvre  tolerably  well,  and  condud  their  little  veffels  with  much 

/ 

{kill  in  the  feas  with  which  they  are  acquainted  ; but  they  have  not  the 
fmalleft  theory  of  navigation  : almoft  all  of  them  navigate  without  a compafs, 
fteer  only  by  the  knowledge  of  the  mountains  and  coafts,  bear  up  for  every 
wind  that  blows  fomewhai  ftrong,  and  go  and  wait  for  fine  weather  in 
the  near  eft  port. 
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The  bailors  and  foldlers  of  the  navy  were  formerly  called  fevens  or  leventis : 
they  are  at  this  day  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  galiondgis  : the  former  are 
Turks  of  the  maritime  villages,  cr  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago  ; they  are 
permanent,  conftantly  receive  their  pay,  and  are  to  embark  at  the  fir  ft  order. 
The  galiondgis-foldiers  are  all  Muffulmans,  and  receive  pay  only  when  em- 
ployed : after  the  fhip  is  put  out  of  commifTion  they  obtain  leave  to  retire 
into  their  own  country,  and  to  refume  their  ufual  'occupations.  The  Greeks 
are  employed  in  a fhip  cf  war  only  for  working  her  ; her  defence  being  re- 
ferved  for  the  Muffulmans.  Prudence  permits  not  the  latter,  in  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  to  give  arms  to  men  whom  they  opprefs ; they  know’,  befides, 
that  the  Greeks  would  be  little  difpofed  to  fight,  and  get  themfelves  killed  for 
them. 

When  the  exigencies  of  the  State  require  it,  recourfe  is  had  to  the  mer- 
chant-fervice,  and,  if  it  be  neceffary,  a firman  of  the  Grand  Signior  appears, 
by  which  it  is  enjoined  to  the  primates  of  eyery  ifland  of  the  Archipelago, 
to  the  governor  of  every  maritime  town  of  any  confequence,  to  lend  to  Con- 
stantinople a certain  number  of  lailors.  This  is  what  we  faw  happen  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  VI.  (1798),  when  the  qu.ftion  was  to  man  three  fhips  of 
the  line,  two  caravels,  three  frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  fifteen  gun-boats. 
Thefe  la  ft  were  intended  for  afcending  the  Danube,  and  feconding  the  at- 
tack which  the  captain-pacha  meditated  by  land  againft  Widin,  where  Pas- 
wan  Oglou  was  fhut  up.  The  caravels  were  to  repair  to  Alexandria  ac- 
cording to  cuftom  ; the  fhips,  the  f igates,  and  the  co  vettes  were  to  go  into 
the  Archipelago  for  the  purpofe  of  levying  on  the  Greeks  the  annual  im- 
port to  which  they  are  fubject. 

The  galiondgis-foldiers  are  very  undifciplined,  very  mutinous,  and  generally 
very  licentious.  Before  their  departure,  they  almoft  always  give  themfelves 
up  to  exceffes  which  the  government  tolerates  or  dares  not  punifh  for  fear 
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of  difpleafing  them  all.  The  Jews,  the  Armenians,  the  Greeks,  and  even 
the  Europeans  are  very  circumfpeft  at  this  period  : they  avoid  palling,  even 
in  broad  day,  into  the  quarters  at  all  remote  of  Pera  and  Galata,  and  they 
take  care  to  return  to  their  own  habitations  before  dark.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  precautions,  a great  number  of  per  Tons  were  hopped  and  robbed  in 

f: 

Galata  in  the  year  VI.  (1798),  and  fome  even  were  killed.  True  it  is 
that  to  this  fcourge  was  added  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  who  were 
aflembling  at  Constantinople  and  Adrianople,  in  order  to  march  againft 
Paswan  Oglou. 

At  Pe  ra,  there  are  feveral  houfes  where  European  failors,  Greeks,  and  even 
Turks  go  to  drink  and  intoxicate  themlelves,  notwithhanding  the  feverity  of 
the  government  in  this  refpect.  Quarrels  frequently  happen  among  the 
fea-faring  people,  which  fometimes  terminate  in  the  death  of  fome  of  them. 
A little  time  after  our  arrival  at  Constantinople,  we  were  witneffes 
of  the  aflaffination  of  a Greek,  of  the  audacity  of  the  'galiondgi  who 
killed  him,  and  of  the  impunity  which  was  the  refult. 

A few  Greeks,  feated  round  a table,  were  drinking  with  each  other, 
when  a galiondgi  whom  they  did  not  know,  and  who  had  juft  been  drink- 
ing alone,  called  on  them  to  pay  for  him  : the  latter  refuted ; he  infilled, 

and  accompanied  his  demand  by  the  epithets  of  dogs , hogs,  and  infidels , 
fo  familiar  in  the  mouth  of  the  Turks  when  they  are  fpeaking  to 
fubjedts  not  MulTulmans.  The  anfwer  was  a fecond  time  negative,  but 
not  abufive  ; the  galiondgi  immediately  drew  his  yatagan  *,  and  threatened 
to  kill  thefe  Greeks  if  they  did  not  pay  ; on  the  third  refulal  on  1 heir 
part,  one  of  them  received  the  mortal  wound.  The  galiondgi,  without  fear  as 
without  remorfe,  put  on  a refolute  air,  kept  the  others  and  all  the  by- 

* A fabre  a little  crooked  inwards,  pointed  and  very  fharp,  which  the  Turks  wear  at  their 
gn  die,  and  of  which  they  make  ufe  in  battle. 
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Handers  in  awe,  by  holding  a pi  Hoi  in  one  hand,  and  his  yatagan  in  the  other. 
He  quietly  walked  off,  when  the  guard,  armed  only  with  Hicks,  ran  to  feize 
hold  of  him.  The  galiondgi  faced  about,  threatened  to  fire  at  the  fir  ft 


wno 


fhould  advance,  made  a running  fight  of  it,  wounded  home  of  them,  and 
reached  the  burying-grounds,  which  lie  on  a declivity  to  the  weft  of  Per  a. 
Under  cover  of  the  cyprefs-trees,  he  arrived  at  the  Rapping,  where  he  met 
with  comrades  who  received  him  and  favoured  his  efcape. 


A Rip  of  war  was,  not  long  mice,  fitted  up  in  fuch  a manner  that  each  Turk 
had  his  birth  and  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  for  his  cooking  and  other 
arrangements.  The  between-decks  were  fo  encumbered,  that  frequently  it 
was  very  difficult  to  make  ufe  of  the  great  guns,  and  the  Muflulmans  had 
conflantly  received  feveral  broadfides  from  the  enemy,  before  they  were  in  3 
condition  to  return  them.  The  guns  themfelves  were  of  a different  calibre, 
and  they  were  ferved  without  order  or  preparation:  the  Rot  which  were 
brought  for  loading  the  cannon,  were  frequently  either  too  large  or  too 
fmall ; which  did  not  allow  of  defending  a Rip  of  the  greateft  force  againfl  3 
Angle  frigate : but,  within  thefe  few  years,  the  Turks  have  introduced  more 
order  into  their  Rips ; the  duty  is  carried  on  with  much  more  intelligence, 
the  between-decks  are  no  longer  fo  encumbered,  and  the  artillery  is  better 
Jerved  than  it  was  before. 


The  captain-pacha,  as  we  have  already  Paid,  is  the  High  Admiral  and  the 
fuperintendant-general  of  the  navy ; he  ufually  commands  in  perfon  the 
heets  and  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire ; he  nominates  to  all  places, 
and  employments ; he, orders  the  building  and  repairing  of  Rips  $ but  the 
terfana-emini  is  properly  the  naval  minifter,  fmce  he  has  the  adminiftration  of 
the  funds  appiopriated  to  tne  navy,  the  direction  of  the  fupply  of  (tores  to 
the  arfenax,  the  ca.e  o f the  equipment  of  the  Rips,  and  the  fuperintendance 
of  all  the  works ; he  has  under  him  chiefs,  deputies,  and  different  harbour* 
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matters,  as  well  for  the  execution  of  his  orders  and  for  private  fuperln- 
tendance,  as  for  the  police,. 

The  length  of  the  harbour,  from  the  point  of  the  feraglio  to  the  village  oF 
Aijub,  is  upwards  of  three  thoufand  toifes ; its  final  left  width  is  about  three 
hundred  : it  is  reckoned  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  front  of  Tophana,  and. 
in  front  of  the  arfenah  The  {hips  of  war  are  ranged  very  near  to> 
each  other  along  the  arfenal.  Merchant-veffels  commonly  anchor  along*; 
Gal  at  A'.  Some  of  them  come  under  Salybasari  and  Fondocli,  wait- 
ing for  the  moment  to  get'  under  fail,  becaufe  they  are  afraid,  in  going  out, 
that  the  ftreatn  may  carry  them  on  the  point  of  the  feraglio ; but  this  precaution 
is  generally  ufelefs:  (hips  may  effefl  theirdeparture  equally  well  from  the  place 
where  they  come  to  an  anchor  and  from  every  part  of  the  harbour,  provided 
care  be  taken,  if  the  wind  hang  to  the  northward,  to  keep  on  the  fide  of 
Tophana,  for  were  the  wind  to  die  away  all  at  once,  and  a veiTel  had  got 
too  near  the  point  of  the  feraglio,  file  would  run  a rilk  of  being  driven 
stralnA:  the  rocks  by  w'hich  it  is  Ikirted,  and  of  being  daftied  to  pieces.  Ships 
©f  the  line  fometimes,  before  they  fail,  bring  up  in  the  middle  of  the  har- 
bour, but  mod  frequently  they  anchor  in  the  Bosphorus,  from  Fondoch  as. 

far  as  Bechik-tache.. 

A finp  may,  with  the  greateft  facility,  leave  the  harbour  with  every  wind; 
that  commonly  reigns  in  thefe  countries.  There  is  none  but  an  eailerly 
wind  that  is  contrary  ; though,  independently  of  that  wind  blowing  very  fel- 
dom  at  Constantinople,  it  is  there  but  momentary : fcarcely  is  it  felt,  be»- 
fore  it  Ihifts.  to,  the  northward  or  fouthwara.' 

However,  if  it  is  eafy  to  leave  the  harbour,  a fliip  cannot  ftand  for  the 
Archipelago  but  with  a wind  from  the  northern  quarter,  nor  for  the  Black 
Sea,  but  with  a foutherly  wind.  The  pofition  of  the  feasand  the  diredion  of 
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the  coafls  form  and  modify  the  winds  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  blow 
almoft  always  from  thofe  two  quarters : a breeze  from  the  fouth  is  much  lefs 
frequent  than  the  other,  and  fcarcely  ever  blows  during  the  three  fummer 
months  of  the  year ; on  which  account,  it  feldom  happens  that,  in  this  fea- 
fon,  a veflel  is  able  to  afcend  the  Hellespont. 

Although  this  harbour  has  no  road  properly  fo  called,  it  nevertheiefs  en- 
joys, more  than  any  other,  that  advantage,  fince  a whole  fleet,  however  nu- 
merous, may  anchor  in  fafety  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  there  wait  for  the 
moment  of  departure : it  might  alfo  anchor  between  the  coalt  of  Asia  and 
Princes5  Iflands,  and  even  all  along  the  city  as  far  as  St.  Stephano,  if 
the  wind  were  to  the  northward. 

( 

The  pofition  of  this  harbour  is  fuch,  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  enterprifes  of  an  enemy’s  fleet ; for  it  would  be  eafy  to  prohibit  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the  Hellespont,  by  fortifying  thofe  two 
important  paflages.  The  Propontis  might  ferve  for  naval  evolutions,  and 
become  a praftical  fchool  of  navigation.  This  harbour  has,  befides,  the 
great  advantage  of  being  capable  of  containing  a very  confiderable  navy,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  extent,  and  of  the  facility  which  it  affords  of  pro- 
curing every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for  the  building,  the  repairing,  and 
the  equipment  of  a great  number  of  (hips,  as  becaufe  there  might  be  had, 
in  a little  time,  all  the  bailors  that  would  be  wanted,  from  the  quantity  of 
harbours  and  maritime  towns  which  lie  near  at  hand,  from  the  extent  of  the 
coafts,  and  from  the  population  of  v/hich  thefe  fertile  and  diverfified  countries 
fufceptible. 

In  (hort,  one  of  the  inappreciable  advantages  of  the  harbour  of  Con* 
sTantinople,  is  that  it  cannot  be  choked  up,  becaufe  a part  of  the  wa- 
ters which  come  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  which  are  driven  back  by  the 
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advanced  point  of  the  feraglio,  make  the  tour  of  the  harbour,'  and  fweep  away 
all  the  ordure  and  filth  which  the  Turks  never  ceafe  to  throw  into  it. 

At  the  time  of  our  departure,  fome  Swedifh  engineers  were  conftrudling 
a bafin  in  the  arfenal,  to  ferve  for  the  repairing  and  even  for  the  building 
of  a fhip  of  the  greateft  force.  The  rock  in  which  they  were  digging, 
was  foft,  fchiftofe,  and  neverthelefs  fo  little  fufceptible  ofKnfiltration, 
that  the  mo  ft  fimple  pump  was  fufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  water. 
From  this,  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  increafing  the  number  of  thefe  bafms- 
at  no  confiderable  expenfe  $.  which  would  be  of  the  greateft  utility  So  the. 
fiavy  of  this  country.. 
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H/iH  of  the  Armenians.-— Trip  to  Scutari. 


Excurfion  to  the  environs  oj 

Defcription  of  the  bur f mg- grounds. — Mountain  of  Bourgouilou.—  Ceremonisi 

of  the  howling  dervfes. 

Till  the  arrival  of  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  Republic,  our  pecuniary 
means  allowed  us  not  to  undertake  aidant  excurfions  : we  were  under  the 
neceffity  of  confining  ourfelves  to  feeing  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country, 
and  to  vifiting,  in  Asia,  the  environs  of  Scutari,  and  the  land  of  the  an- 
cient  Chaicedon.  Our  fir  ft  fteps  were  direfted  .to  the  burying-ground  of 
Plra,  a place  for  walking  and  recreation  to  forne,  a place  for  melancholy  and 
meditation  to  others.  You  arrive  there  by  the  long  Erect  of  Pera,  and  you 
find  yourlelf  on  an  elevated  lawn,  partly  covered  with  grafs,  occupied  by 
the  burying  ground  of  the  Armenians  and  by  that  of  the  Europeans : on 
one  fide  is  feen  a cultivated  field,  and  a little  farther  on,  a thick  foreft  of 
cypreifes,  a vaft  cemetery  of  the  Muffulmans.  A company  of  boftangees  are 
there  in  a fort  of  pavilion,  to  give,  to  thofe  who  call  for  them,  pipes  and 
cofice  This  place,  melancholy,  from  the  furrounding  objects,  is  neverthe- 
lefs  infinitely  agreeable  from  the  various  profpefts  which  pieient  thern- 
felves,  from  the  landfcapes  afforded  by  the  coaft  of  Asia  and  the  fhores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  from  the  view  of  the  Propontis  and  of  a g^eat  pa.it  of 
Constantinople, 

The  graves  of  the  Europeans  are  fcattered  over  a fpacefomewhat.  confiderable  : 
tbe  greater  part  of  them  are  remarkable  from  a large  fepulchral  (lone,  on 
which  is  enc raved  an  infeription  more  or  lets  emphatical.  For  this  purpofe- 
is  employed  a granite  marble,  whitift,  and  frequently  veined  with  gray, 
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which  is  drawn  from  the  Ifland  of  Marmora.  The  graves  of  the  Turks, 
of  which  we  {hall  prefently  fpeak,  are  concealed  from  view  by  a very  thick 
forefl  of  cyprefies.  Thofe  of  the  Armenians  ferve  as  a feat,  and  are  {haded 
by  different  trees  of  an  agreeable  and  diverfified  afpefl  : among  others  are  to 
be  remarked  the  mulberry-tree,  the  plane-tree,  the  alh,  the  elm,  and  the 
walnut-tree. 

The  graves  of  the  Armenians  are  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  are  covered 
by  a marble  fculptured  in  relief  in  its  upper  part,  reprefenting  a vafe  of 
flowers,  the  inflrument  which  defignates  the  rank  and  profeffion  of  the  de« 
ceafed,  and  an  infcripfion  in  Armenian  characters.  A perfon  muft  have  died 
-very  poor  if  he  have  on  his  grave  only  a limple  fcone,  without  any  orna- 
ment. Frequently  is  perceived,  by  the  fide  of  the  infcription,  the  figure  of  a 
man  whofe  head  is  cut  off ; this  is  a method  of  perpetuating  the  remem- 
brance of  an  injuftice,  of  an  a 61  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  and  of 
franfmitting  it  to  the  mofl  remote  pofterity.  I have  often  feen  in  the  forenoon, 
Armenian  women  weeping  and  mourning  over  the  grave  of  a hufband, 
over  that  of  a father,  a mother,  or  a child  : the  whole  family  fometimes  come 
thither:  not  unfrequently  too  priefts  come,  with  the  parents  of  the  deceafed, 
to  recite,  over  his  grave,  prayers  for  the  repofe  and  falvation  of  his  foul. 
The  Armenians,  like  the  Turks,  confider  it  as  a duty  to  wafn  the  body  of 
their  dead  before  they  bury  them,  and  almofl  all  of  them  take  care  to  plant, 
near  the  grave,  a tree  that  may  fhade  -it  one  day,  and  moderate  the  ardent 
-rays  of  the  fun, 

-From  this  beautiful  fite  you  defcend  rapidly,  by  different  roads,  into  a nar- 
row, fertile  valley,  where  fome  Turks  cultivate,  with  no  great  intelligence, 
the  black  mulberry-tree,  a few  fruit-trees,  and  feveral  kitchen-garden  plants, 
fuch  as  the  garden-bean,  lettuce,  chicory,  folanum  melongena , hibifcus  cfculentus, 
and  variousfpecies  of  pumpkins.  You  leave  at  fome  dift ance,  to  the  right,  the 
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Turldfh  cemeteries  of  which  we  havefpoken;  to  the  left,  an  uneven  ground,  often 
uncultivated:  at  the  extremity  of  this  valley  you  find,  at  a little  diftance  from 
the  fea,  a walk  planted  with  old  cyprefles  and  a few  elms,  too  far  diftanr  from 
the  city  to  be  frequented.  Beyond  this,  are  feen  two  palaces  belonging  to  the 
fultan,  one  of  which  fituated  on  a height,  is  in  a rather  bad  condition  : the 
other,  placed  on  the  fhore  of  the  channel  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  kept  up  and 
taken  care  of:  the  latter  has  gardens  tolerably  extenfive,  various  edifices,  and 
feveral  kiofks  or  little  pavilions  ornamented  and  beautified  externally.  Se- 
lim III.  goes  thither,  it  is  faid,  every  year  to  fpend  a few  days  at  the  begin- 
ning of  thefummer;  he  takes  with  him  his  harem,  fome  pages,  and  moft  of 
his  officers. 

We  had  already  been  feveral  times  on  the  coaft  of  Asia,  and  had  thence 
brought  back  fome  plants  and  land-fhells  infinitely  interefling : we  had  vifited 
the  extenfive  burying-grounds  of  Scutari  and  examined  the  foil  of  Ghalce- 
DON,whenwe  refolved,  on  the  15th  ofPrairial  (3d  of  June)  to  go  and  affif  at  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  howling  dervifes,  and  to  afcend  the  mountain  of 
Bourgourlou,  in  order  to  enjoy  fully  the  view  of  Constantinople.  From 
the  valley  which  I have  juft  mentioned,  we  repaired  to  the  fea-port  of  Dalma- 
ratche  with  fome  of  our  friends : we  had  taken  with  us  two  janizaries 
belonging  to  the  French  palace,  in  order  that  they  might  ferve  us  as  an 
efcort  and  guides.  This  precaution  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  in  the  environs 
of  the  capital,  for  it  very  feldom  happens  that,  in  ordinary  times,  feveral  Eu- 
ropeans aflembled  are  there  infulted  by  Turks  5 but  it  is  proper  and  fome- 
times  even  ufeful,  becaufe  a ftranger  is  more  refpected,  and  more  confrdered  5 
befides,  he  obtains  what  he  wants  with  greater  facility,  and  always  at  a more 
moderate  price  than  when  he  is  alone. 

We  embarked  in  caiques  with  three  pairs  of  oars.  The  fea  was  fmooth, 
the  weather  very  fine  5 ten  minutes  were  fufficient  to  tranfport  us  acrols  the 
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channel,  and  land  us  at  Scutari.  This  town,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fuburb  of  Constantinople,  is  fituated  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  channel, 
on  a doping  ground  : it  prefents  itfelf  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
affords  a view  very  picturefque  from  the  mixture  of  trees,  houfes,  mofques,  and 
minarets.  Its  population  is  efiimated  at  near  fixty  thoufand  fouls.  The  greater 
n timber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scutari  are  Muffuimans  : there  are,  however., 
many  Greeks,  a few  Armenians,  and  a few  Jews.  This  town  ferves  as 
an  emporium  and  a rendezvous  to  the  caravans  of  Asia:  it  carries  on  fome 
trade  inland,  and  like  wife,  with  Constantinople.  Some  manufaftcries  of  fluffs, 
both  of  filk,  and  of  cotton,  are  there  to  be  feen.  The  ground  which  fur- 
rounds  it  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  furnifhes  grain,  vegetables,  her- 
bage,  fruit,  and  particularly  grapes  which  are  kept  during  the  whole  winter 
and  part  of  the  fpring. 


At  Scutari,  there  is  one  of  the  great  mollas  of  the  empire  for  the  admi- 
niflration  of  juflice.  His  jurifdiflion  embraces  the  part  of  the  channel  of  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  fide  of  Asia,  and  extends  feveral  leagues  inland.  He 
has,  under  him,  a nai'b  or  lieutenant,  and  feveral  regifters.  For  the  police, 
there  is  a guard-houfe  of  boflangees  commmanded  by  a captain  dependent  on 
the  boflangee-bachi,  and  a guard-houfe  of  janizaries  commanded  by  an  officer 
dependent  on  the  janizary-aga  of  Constantinople. 


The  burying-grounds  of  Scutari  are  the  handfomefl  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  from  their  extent,  the  luxury  of  the  tombs,  and  the  height  and  clofe- 
nefs  of  the  trees*  The  rich  Turks  of  Constantinople,  from  a fentiment 
of  pride  or  piety,  prefer  being  buried  in  Asia,  which  they  co^fider  as  a 
holy  land,  as  a land  belonging  to  the  true  believers  ; while  the  land  Qf  Europe, 
according  to  them,  is  to  fall  one  day  into  the  hands  of  the  chriftian  powers,  and 
be  trodden  on  by  the  infidels.  Thefe  burying-grounds  are  fituated  above 
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the  town,  and  extend  to  the  ead  and  to  the  fouth,  towards  the  fea,  and  to 
the  environs  of  the  fpot  formerly  occupied  by  Chalcedon. 

Before  we  (frayed  into  this  fored  of  cypreffes,  we  vifited  feveral  dore- 
houfes  of  tomb-dones  ready  to  be  erefted : we  there  found  an  affortment 
relating  to  the  different  profeffions  and  employments  of  the  Turks,  and  cal- 
culated at  the  fame  time  to  fatisfy  the  tade  of  every  one  : feveral  workmen  are 
employed  in  cutting  the  marble,  in  giving  it  various  forms,  in  tracing  on  one 
of  its  faces,  flowers,  eulogiums,  and  fentences  taken  from  the  Koran. 

When  you  have  penetrated  into  the  fored,  the  image  of  the  tombs,  the 
fight  of  a young  widow  (bedding  tears  over  the  grave  of  her  hufband,  of 
a mother  regretting  the  lofs  of  the  deared  of  her  children,  of  an  old  man  who 
has  feen  the  lad  branch  of  his  family  become  extindl ; the  filence  which 
reigns  in  thefe  places  confecrated  to  death ; the  dark  and  uniform  green 
of  the  cyprefs ; the  abfence  of  the  fun,  whofe  rays  cannot  penetrate  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  trees  ; the  plaintive  fong  of  the  turtles — every  thing  inclines 
man  to  meditation,  and  plunges  him  into  a fweet  melancholy.  A fimilar 
place  in  Europe  would  be  frequented  by  unhappy  lovers,  by  unfortunate 
men,  by  thofe  to  whom  fadnefs  is  a want,  and  tears  are  a relief. 


The  graves  are  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  very  diverfified  in  their  form. 
The  poor  Turks  content  themfelves  with  ere&ing,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
grave,  a Ample  fepulchral  (tone,  without  ornament  and  w-ithout  infcription. 
Mod  frequently  there  are  two  (labs  of  marble  fculptured  and  ornamented,  one 
of  which  furmounted  by  a turban  fimilar  to  that  which  the  man  wore  in  his 
life-time,  prefents  an  infcription  indicating  the  age  and  profeffion  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  and  at  the  fame  time  containing  a panegyric  or  a fentence  taken 
from  the  Koran  : the  other  piece  of  marble  is  ornamented  with  a cyprefs- 
tree  in  relief,  or  a vafe  of  flowers  ; it  alfo  bears  fometimes  a fecond  infcription. 
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The  letters  are  always  in  relief,  and  painted  in  black  or  gilt.  The  graves  of 
the  women  are  diftinguifhable,  from  one  of  thefe  flabs  of  marble,  in  lieu  of 
prefenting  a turban,  being  commonly  terminated  in  the  form  of  a mufhroom. 
Thofe  of  the  rich  have  the  circumference  of  the  grave  in  mafonry  : fome,  fimi- 
lar  to  an  antique  farcophagus,  are  raifed  about  three  feet,  and  compofed  of 
four  pieces  of  marble,  two  flat  ones  of  which  form  the  Tides  of  the  tomb  j 
thofe  of  the  two  extremities  are  furmounted  by  two  pillars  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  on  one  of  which  is  feen  a long  infcription.  The  upper  part  of  the 
farcophagus  is  without  a lid,  and  leaves  expofed  to  view  the  earth  which  co- 
vers the  body.  Sometimes  a fpace  containing  one  or  feveral  graves  fur- 
rounded  by  a wall  or  palifade.  A cyprefs-tree  is  commonly  planted  at  one  of 
the  extremities  of  every  grave ; which  is  the  reafon  that,  in  thefe  Turkifh  bury, 
ing-grounds,  thofe  trees  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  clofe  that  they  form  a thick 
foreft. 

For  the  firfl  years  after  the  interment,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  come  from 
time  to  time,  or  at  fixed  periods,  to  fhed  tears  over  the  grave,  to  renew  their 
regret,  and  fpend  the  whole  day  in  affliction.  Some,  more  alive  to  their  lofs, 
make  it  their  duty  to  cultivate  flowers  there,  to  take  care  of  the  cyprefs-tree 
which  they  have  planted,  and  thence  to  addrefs  prayers  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

We  quitted  thefe  gloomy  places  in  order  to  fee  images  more  cheerful.  Half 
a league  to  the  eaftward  of  Scutari  is  the  hill  of  Bourgourlou,  whence  the 
view  extends  afar,  and  fpreads  over  the  greateft  part  of  Constantinople. 
The  road  thither  is  tolerably  good:  we  went  into  a little  village  from  which 
we  had  feen  a great  number  of  perfons  come,  leading  horfes  loaded  with 
pitchers.  We  learnt  that  Sultan  Selim  and  almod  all  the  great  men  of  the 
capital  drank  no  other  water  than  that  of  the  fpring  of  this  village,  becaufe 
it  was  confidered  as  the  mod  wholefome  and  the  lighted  of  all  the  waters 
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which  reach  Constantinople,  or  are  to  be  found  In  the  environs.  We 
tailed  it,  and  we  faw  that,  in  faft,  it  deferved,  to  a certain  degree,  the  reputa- 
tion which  it  enjoyed.  The  hill  whence  it  iffues  is  fchiflofe,  and  has  nothing 
remarkable  but  a light  turf,  and  a clump  of  trees  that  (hades  it,  under  which 
Turki Hi  women  alienable  to  drink  coffee,  frnoke  a pipe,  and  make  a frugal 
renafl. 

1 


We  for  feme  time  enjoyed  the  enchanting  light  which  prefented  itfelf  to 

us  : we  could  not  fufficiently  contemplate  the  majefty  of  thefe  places ; our 

* 

eyes  could  not  tire  in  alternately  furveying  the  city  and  the  harbour,  the 
winding  channel  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  numerous  villages  fituated  on  its 
ihores,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  covered  with  ill  and  s,  and  the  ever-verdant  fields 
of  Europe  and  A^sia.  But  the  feene  was  to  change  : it  was  time  to  go 
and  affift  at  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  dervifes,  known  under  the  name  of 
howlers ; to  fee  to  what  a pitch  religious  roguery  fports  with  fools  and  block- 
heads, and  by  what  means  it  fucceeds  in  making  dupes.  One  would  have  fome 
difficulty  in  believing  that  men  are  capable  of  fo  much  folly,  and  friars  of 
impoftures  fo  grofs,  if  the  moll  enlightened  Hates  of  Europe  had  not  them- 
felves  afforded  us  feenes  as  ridiculous,  and  full  as  difgufting. 

In  a fquare  hall  by  no  means  fpacious,  badly  lighted,  and  in  very  indifferent 

condition,  there  was,  for  the  men,  a gallery  raffed  three  or  four  feet,  and 

above,  a tribune  for  the  women,  faced  with  clofe  lattice-work.  On  one  of 

the  fides  was  a fpace  lower  by  a foot  than  the  floor  of  the  hall,  where  we  were 

as  in  the  pit  of  a theatre.  The  middle  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  about 

thirty  friars  of  different  ranks  and  profeffions,  to  judge  of  ^m  from  their 

turban.  Some  of  them  were  dreffed  as  janizaries,  others  as  tchocadars,  fome 

. # 

as  boftangees ; feveral  had  the  lengthened,  and  almofl  cylindrical  felt-cap  of  der- 
vifes.  The  fuperiors  of  the  order  had  their  turban  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
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of  the  men  of  the  law  ^ feveral  among  them  wore  the  green  fejje , like  the 
emirs. 

The  ceremony  began  by  fome  prayers,  during  which  all  the  friars  gave  each 
other  the  kifs  of  peace  or  fraternity.  The  novices,  or  thofe  who  appeared  to 
us  of  an  inferior  rank,  fimply  Id  fled  the  hand  of  the  fuperior  and  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  order,  with  the  greateA  refpedt.  The  latter  were  placed  towards  the  wall, 
on  aline  a little  curved;  behind  them  were  fufpended  various  iron  inAruments, 
fit  for  piercing  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  taking  hold  of  burning 
coals  in  order  to  put  them  into  the  mouth  or  on  the  tongue  ; fome  were  in- 
tended to  be  made  red  hot  in  the  fire  and  to  be  afterwards  applied,  as  we 
were  told,  to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Facing  thefe  chiefs,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  the  dervifes  were  placed,  on  a curved  line,  in  a humble 
poAure,  kneeling,  fitting  on  their  heels,  according  to  the  oriental  cuAom.  After 
a few  minutes  fpent  in  prayer,  to  thefe  laA  was  given  a great  tabor,  in  the 
infide  of  which  were  one,  two,  or  three  firings  fimilar  to  our  thick  violin  or 
bafs  firings.  One  alone  of  thefe  tabors  had  five  or  fix  little  copper-wires.  In 
front  of  thefe  muficians  was  placed  a brazier,  for  the  purpcfe  of  heating  the 
inAruments  from  time  to  time,  and  giving  to  the  fkin  the  fuitable  tenfion.  The 
fuperior  beat  time,  and  regulated  the  movement  of  the  inAruments  with  cym- 
bals : two  others  Aruck  on  two  little  kettle-drums.  This  mufic  accompanied 
canticles  in  honour  of  Mahomet,  which  all  the  friars  fang  in  unifon. 

During  this  monotonous  and  tirefome  concert,  we  were  from  time  to 
time  ele&rified  by  the  fight  of  a friar  who  came  and  prefented  himfelf  to  the 
fuperior,  as  if  Aruck  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Divinity  : he  fell  by  degrees 
into  convulfions  . his  body  then  grew  ft  iff,  and  appeared  in  the  ftate  of  one 
dead.  Fie  funk  into  the  arms  of  the  friars  in  waiting,  who  tried  to  reftore  him 
to  life  by  touching  his  face,  -his  drefs,  and  principally  his  arms  and  thighs. 
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With  fome,  this  was  a fimple  ecftafy  : the  return  to  life  was  effected  in  a flow 
and  gradual  manner ; with  others,  the  date  of  death  appeared  complete. 
The  friars  in  waiting  extended  them  on  the  floor,  and  made  the  greatefl 
efforts  to  reflore  the  n to  life.  Independently  of  touching  them  repeatedly, 
they  fpoke  to  them  feveral  times  in  their  ear  ; and,  when  all  common  means 
were  exhaufted,  the  chief  approached  in  order  to  exercife  his  omnipotence.  He 
fpread  his  hand  over  the  face  of  the  dead  perfon,  who  fuddenly  came  to  him- 
felf  and  got  up  with  the  greatefl;  nimblenefs,  aflifted  by  a dervife  in  waiting. 
This  fight,  prefented  all  the  time  that  the  ceremony  lafted,  became  more  fre- 
quent towards  the  end,  during  the  bowlings  of  thefe  fanatics. 

For  half  an  hour  the  mufic  had  fatigued  our  ears,  and  the  ccnvulfionaries 
had  afflicted  our  hearts,  when  two  men,  naked  to  the  waift,  came  to  occupy 
the  fcene  for  feven  or  eight  minutes.  They  were  each  armed  with  two  irons, 
upwards  of  a foot  long,  pointed  at  one  of  the  extremities,  and  terminated  at 
the  other  by  a wooden  ball  covered  all  round  with  little  chains,  the  lafl  link  of 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a very  fharp  nail.  Thefe  men  made  different 
movements  backward  and  forward  with  force  and  celerity,  and  appeared 
to  thrufl:  the  points  of  thefe  two  irons  into  their  belly  ; but  they  took  care 
every  time  to  put  their  thumb  on  the  points.  However,  the  quicknefs  of 
the  motions,  diredted  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fometimes  on  the  other,  the 
noife  and  the  play  of  the  little  chains- — every  thing  prevented  their  cunning 
from  being  diftindlly  perceived.  Thefe  two  men  at  length  pretended  to 
thrufl  the  inftruments  into  their  ears,  their  forehead,  and  their  eyes ; but 
then  their  precaution  appeared  greater,  their  motion  was  not  fo  quick,  and  a 
dervife  fuddenly  wrapped  them  up  in  a cloak;  he  laid  them  on  the  floor,  where 
they  remained  for  fome  minutes  like  dead  perfons.  They  then  got  up  again 
at  the  fame  time  rubbing  their  face  and  body  with  their  hands,  and  they  ap- 
peared as  if  refufcitated  and  cured  of  their  wounds.  They  went  and  refumed 
their  place  and  their  tabor. 
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We  .were  told  that  fometimes  the  ceremony  is  more  diversified,  that  thefe 
fanatics  put  burning  coals  into  their  mouth,  and  that  they  apply  their  tongue 
to  hot  irons  : we  eafily  believed  it,  on  feeing  fufpended  againft  the  wall  the 
instruments  fit  for  executing  Similar  fooleries. 

When  this  mu  fit  ceafed,  almoft  all  the  dervifes  placed  themfelves  in  a 
circle  and  pronounced  the  word  Allah  (God),  at  the  fame  time  following 
the  tone  at  firfi  Slow,  then  quick,  which  was  given  by  two  of  them,  who 
had  placed  themfelves  in  the  middle,  and  who  were,  during  this  time,  finging 
canticles  in  honour  of  Mahomet  and  his  defcendants.  The  former  Shook 
their  heads,  fometimes  forward,  fometimes  Sideways  or  circularly,  with  more  or 
lefs  rapidity,  according  to  the  fong.  At  other  times  they  toffed  about  their 
body,  Sometimes  to  the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left,  and  fometimes  backward 
and  forward,  till  they  had  exhaufied  themfelves  with  fatigue,  and  were  quite 
bathed  with  fweat.  They  took  breath  for  a moment,  and  then  began  again, 
conftantly  pronouncing  the  word  Allah , or  only  venting  a cry  fimilar  to  that 
of  heh  or  hei,  which  appeared  to  iffue  from  the  bottom  of  the  Stomach.  The 
Short  intervals  which  occurred  between  thefe  howlings,  were  filled  by  the 
finging  of  the  two  friars  who,  as  we  have  faid,  were  feated  in  the  middle 
of  thefe  howlers.  We  remarked  that  there  was  among  the  chiefs  more  re- 
ferve,  more  cahnnefs,  lefs  difpofition  to  fanaticifm  ; thofe  among  them  who 
from  time  tQ  time  mixed  with  the  howlers,  fpared  their  lungs,  and  did  not  fa- 
tigue their  body. 

We  came  out  of  this  hall  with  a head-ach  and  a general  uneafinefs  oc- 
casioned by  the  horrible  clamour  of  thefe  fanatics  and  the  fight  of  thefe  dif- 
agreeable  fcenes.  We  felt  it  neceffary  to  take  the  air  and  give  a turn  to  our 
thoughts : we  directed  our  Sleps  towards  Kafacsera'i,  fituatedon  the  fea-fhore, 
half  a league  to  the  fouth  of  Scutari  ; this  is  an  imperial  palace  at  prefent 
deferted,  built  by  Amurat  IV.  Although  it  was  very  agreeably  fituated,  had 
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fine  gardens,  and  afforded  a view  of  the  Propontis,  of  Constantinople,  and 
of  the  coalts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  yet  the  laft  fultans  have  preferred  their 
palaces  on  the  channel,  becaufe  in  fummer  the  current  of  air  which  comes  re- 
gularly every  day  from  the  Black  Sea,  procures  a coolnefs  which  is 
enjoyed  much  lefs  at  KavacseraI  : befides,  a place  fo  near  to  the  cemeteries  of 
Scutari  was  much  more  calculated  for  meditations  than  for  recreation  and 
pleafure. 

Continuing  our  walk,  we  came  to  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  Chal- 
cedon,  where  we  found  nothing  very  interefting,  except  fome  remains  of  wralls 
and  a little  temple  under  ground,  which  appears  to  have  been  conftruCted  in  the 
time  of  the  perfecution  of  the  chriftians.  We  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
near  a fpring,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  coolnefs  under  the  thick  Ihade  of  feveral 
plane-trees.  Our  caique  had  been  waiting  for  us  there  a long  time ; an  in- 
telligent Greek  had  prepared  a large  pilau  and  a few  dainties  for  our  jani- 
zaries and  boatmen ; and  for  us,  a dinner  which  was  feafoned  by  a good 
appetite,  and  enlivened  by  our  reflections  and  by  the  charming  fpot  on  which 
we  were  feated. 

* If  the  inhabitants  of  Megara,  in  founding,  under  the  name  of  Proceras- 
tis,  a city  at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  had  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing it  an  eftablilhment  for  trade,  people  have  been  in  the  light  to  give  it  from 
derifion  the  name  of  Chalcedon  or  City  of  the  Blind,  fince  there  ex- 
ifted  very  near  to  that  fpot  a fituation  which  afforded  the  advantages  of  an 
immenfe  and  very  fafe  harbour;  but,  as  a country-town,  Chalcedon  en- 
joyed an  extenfive  and  fertile  territory,  and  a pofition  infinitely  agreeable : 
placed  on  a promontory  facing  the  Propontis,  Iheltered  from  the  north 
winds,  at  a little  diftance  from  Princes’  lflands,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  this 
town  fhould  become  powerful,  and  that  it  Ihould  have  rivalled  Bysantium, 
founded  fome  time  alter.  Chalcedon,  befides,  had  two  fmall  harbours,  whofe 
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jetties  are  (till  to  be  didinguilhed,  which  mufl  have  been  fufficient  for  its 
trade  and  for  its  wants,. 

Pleafed  with  our  day’s  excurflon,  we  entered  the  caique  before  fun-fet,  in 
order  to  repair  to  the  city.  All  this  coad,  elevated  fome  toifes  above  the 
level  of  the  waters,  was  then  covered  with  feveral  plants  and  various  fpecies 
of  broom  in  flower,  which  produced  the  mod  beautiful  effeQ:,  and  Angularly  or- 
namented the  pi&ure  prefented  to  us  by  the  cypreffes  of  Scutari,  and  the  near- 
ed hills  of  Asia.  Here  the  fea  is  never  diffidently  agitated  to  encroach  on 
the  coad  for  any  great  extent,  and  form  a beach  at  all  confiderable.  When 
the  foil  allows,  vegetables  grow  and  fru&ify  at  a little  didance  from  the 
ffiore,  without  being  incommoded  by  the  waters. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Defcription  of  the  environs  of  Conftantinople.  — ■ Excurfion  of  the  fultan. — EJla- 
blifhments  of  hQvens-[c\nft.\t.~~Poivder-manifadory  of  St.  Stephano. — Cujlom 
of  the  Orientals . 

Citizen  Descorches  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  19th  of  Prairial 
year  I (7th  of  June  1793);  from  what  he  told  us  he  was  ignorant  of  our 
million  : he  had  not,  before  his  departure,  received  any  inllrudions  which  re- 
lated to  us,  and  found  not  at  the  legation  any  letter  or  notice  concerning  our 
travels.  We  were  a little  furprifed  to  fee  ourfelves,  as  it  were,  abandoned, 
when  France,  ftrongly  agitated  internally,  and  externally  attacked  with  vi- 
gour by  a conliderable  number  of  enemies,  could  not  permit  the  provifional 
government  to  call  their  looks  on  us.  Befides,  the  miniflers  who  had  fent 
us  to  the  Levant  were  no  longer  in  place,  or  were  already  no  longer  in  ex- 
igence. 

Our  million,  fubordinate  to  events,  had  for  a long  time  pad  changed  its  ob- 
jed  : our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  were 
almolt  interrupted  fince  the  retreat  of  the  provifional  ruler,  fmce,  above  all, 
the  looks  of  the  Government  of  France  appeared  to  be  fixed  more  parti- 
cularly on  the  points  threatened,  and  fmce  the  greater  part  of  the  rulers, 
guided  by  a blind  and  difaftrous  delirium,  were  unfortunately  hurrying  the 
nation  into  meafures  fubverfive  of  all  induftry  and  of  all  commerce.  The 
fate  of  the  French  fettled  in  the  Levant  depended  on  that  of  the  mother- 
country  : a few  reverfes  more  in  Europe  would  have  been  fufficient  for  them 
all  to  fee  themfelves  in  a moment  involved  in  one  general  profcription  : to 
'VOL.  I.  I fuch 
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fuch  a degree  did  the  Porte  then  appear  weak,  and  the  enemies  of  France 
exacting. 

Doubtful  whether  our  travels  would  prefent  the  fame  degree  of  utility  to 
thofe  who  were,  fmce  our  departure,  inverted  with  authority,  and  whether  they 
would  grant  us  the  aflirtance  which  their  predeceflbrs  had  promifed  us,  and 
with  which  we  could  no  longer  difpenfe,  we  refolved  to  return  to  our  owrn 
country,  or  wait  at  Constantinople,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Citizen 
Descorches,  till  the  minirter  for  foreign  affairs  had  explained  himfelf  re« 
fpe&ing  us.  And  in  order  to  derive,  at  all  events,  the  greateft  advantage  from 
our  travels,  we  hartened  to  gather  all  the  knowledge  which  a ftay  of  a few 
months  might  allow  us ; we  attentively  virtted  the  city  and  the  environs,  and 
directed  our  fteps  towards  every  place  where  we  could  make  any  interefting 
difcovery. 

Although  the  foil  of  the  environs  of  Constantinople  is  every  where 
very  fit  for  the  vine,  for  various  fpecies  of  corn,  for  the  mulberry-tree,  and 
for  the  different  fruit-trees  of  our  climates,  fcarcely  any  culture  is  there  feen, 
except  on  the  borders  of  the  channel.  The  land  is  tolerably  level  in  the 
weft  part  of  the  city  ; it  forms  a few  rifing  grounds  and  fome  vaft  plains, 
on  which  an  induftrious  and  agricultural  people  would  eafily  find  an  abundant 
and  varied  food  : it  is  uneven  and  interfered  by  hills  and  vales  in  the  northern 
part,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  harbour  to  the  Black  Sea.  Almoft  all  this 
place  is  fchiftofe ; the  vegetable  ftratum  is  more  or  lefs  thick  and  of  a to- 
lerably good  quality,  efpecially  in  the  vallies  and  in  the  places  where  the  foil  is 
of  any  depth  ; but  whether  the  mifchievous  genius  of  defpotifm  dries  up  every 
where  the  fources  of  public  profperity,  or  whether  the  Turks  are  not  fond 
of  giving  themfelves  up  to  the  culture  of  the  land,  and  that,  in  imitation  of  their 
forefathers,  they  prefer  the  dangerous  profeffion  of  arms,  robbery,  or  traffic,  it 
is  certain  that,  in  all  the  Ottoman  Empire,  part  of  the  belt  lands  are 
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neglected,  and  that  it  is  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Arabs  who 
apply  themfelves  more  particularly  to  agriculture,  when  they  are  not  too 
much  oppreffed  by  the  agents  of  the  government,  or  tormented  by  pillaging 
and  devaftating  hordes  that  the  pachas  tolerate  or  cannot  reprefs. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  fome  Greeks  of  Epirus  and  of  Dalmatia 
have  fown  wdth  fuccefs  a few  wade  lands  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  and 
have  there  made  fufficiently  plentiful  harvefts ; their  example  will  be  imitated, 
no  doubt,  if  the  government  do  not  throw  any  obftacles  in  the  way,  if  it  can 
be  convinced  that  a land  covered  with  rich  crops,  produ&ive  trees,  and  ufeful 
plants  is  the  mod  beautiful  ornament  of  the  environs  of  a city  and  the  mod 
flattering  panegyric  of  the  fovereign. 

On  going  out  by  the  elevated  fuburb  of  Per  a,  you  find  an  uneven,  fchiflofe 
foil,  little  cultivated : to  the  left  you  fee  a narrow,  deep  valley,  extremely 
fertile,  in  which  are  reared  different  kitchen-garden  plants.  Beyond  this 
valley  you  perceive  alfo,  on  an  elevated  ground,  the  village  of  St.  Dimitri, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  capital.  The  en- 
virons of  this  Greek  village  prefent  a few  vineyards  and  gardens.  After 
having  paffed  a fecond  valley,  you  foon  arrive  on  a level  fpot,  uncul- 
tivated, and  tolerably  fpacious,  called  Ok-meIdan , to  which  the  fultan  re- 
pairs fometimes  in  fummer,  accompanied  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  houfe- 
hold  and  a part  of  his  pages.  He  there  fpends  the  day  in  a beautiful  kiofk 
or  under  magnificent  tents,  and  fometimes  amufes  himfelf  in  letting  off  two 
or  three  arrows. 

Skilful  flatterers,  ever  active  about  the  man  in  power,  have  not  failed  to 
find  that  every  arrow  fhot  from  the  hand  of  the  fovereign  reached  to  a prodi» 
gious  diftance,  and,  in  order  to  eternize  the  remembrance  of  it,  have  been 
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eager  to  erect,  every  time  that  the  fultan  has  taken  this  diverfion,  a marble 
pillar  on  which  is  engraved  in  relief  a long  infcription. 

The  pages  who  exercife  themfelves  after  him,  would  take  good  care  not  to- 
difplay  all  their  ftrength  and  all  their  (kill,  if  they  were  not  certain  that  the 
mark  which  has  juft  been  hit,  in  appearance,  by  the  fultan,  has  been  placed  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  arrows. 

/ 

Thefe  pages  then  perform  a mock-fight  on  horfeback  with  the  lance, 
very  much  ufed  among  all  the  Orientals ; it  confifts  in  throwing  on  a gallop, 
with  the  arm  raifed,  that  weapon  with  the  greateft  force,  and  hitting  with  its 
point  one’s  adverfary  at  a fomewhat  great  diftance.  And  whether  he  have 
miffed  his  aim  or  ftruck  his  enemy,  the  Turkifh,  Arabic  or  Perfian  war- 
rior, in  order  not  to  remain  unarmed  or  be  ftruck  in  his  turn,  mu  ft  again  re- 
cover his  weapon  going  on  at  the  fame  time,  without  fetting  his  foot  to  the 
ground.  In  the  mock-fight,  they  make  ufe  of  a flick  called  djerid , taken  from 
light  wood,  fuch  as  the  willow  or  the  date-tree  ; for,  without  this  precaution, 
ferious  accidents  would  frequently  happen  : a perfon  might  be  dangeroufly 
wounded  if  the  djerid  were  of  a hard  and  heavy  wood. 

In  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  were  feveral  times  witneffes 
of  the  dexterity  which  the  Orientals  difplay  in  this  combat,  and  of  the 
nimblenefs  with  which,  while  on  a gallop,  they  recover  their  djerid,  often 
at  the  firft  attempt.  This  fight,  much  more  frequent  among  the  Arabs 
than  among  the  Turks  and  the  Perfians,  can  take  place  only  between  an 
inconfiderable  number  of  combatants,  and  among  nations  which  make 
much  more  ufe  of  the  lance  than  of  fire-arms. 

In  following  the  road  of  Belgrade  and  of  Buyuk-dere,  you  fee  fome 
uncultivated  lands,  a few  fcattered  vineyards,  and  fome  fields  laid  down  in 
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corn.  After  a journey,  on  foot,  of  an  hour  and  a half,  you  arrive  at  a fort 
of  farm,  called  Lefens-Schiflit , adorned  with  fome  gardens  tolerably 
pitturefque,  and  fome  rather  extenfive  buildings  kept  in  very  good  order. 
Hassan,  captain-pacha,  to  whom  fultan  Abdul  Hamid  had  given  it  as  an 
appanage,  had  made  of  it  a place  of  recreation,  and  had  there  placed  a guard 
of  levens  or  marines,  in  order  to  reprefs  pillage,  and  prevent  the  robberies 
which  were  then  committed  on  this  road,  and  even  under  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

What  is  at  this  day  feen  mod  interefling  at  Levens-schiflit,  is  a ma- 
nufactory of  mufkets  and  bayonets  in  the  European  ftyle,  eftablifhed  at  the 
commencement  of  Selim’s  reign,  by  a Spanifh  engineer  : it  was  neglefted  and. 
almoft  abandoned  a little  time  after  its  eftablifliment but  it  has  refumed 
its  activity  fince  Selim,  the  captain-pacha,  and  fome  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, finding  the  fuperiority  of  our  weapons  and  the  advantage  of  our  taffies, 
refolved  to  introduce  them  by  degrees  into  the  Ottoman  armies. 

A part  of  thefe  buildings  is  occupied,  at  this  moment,  by  a corps  of  infantry 
of  twelve  hundred  boffangees  paid  and  exercifed  in  the  European  manner,  by 
another  corps  of  about  four  thoufand  gunners,  bombardiers,  and  matroffes,, 
and  by  a company  of  horfe-artillery ; but  it  appears  that  there  had  alfo  been 
an  intention  of  lodging  there  cavalry,  to  judge  from  the  extent  of  the  (tables 
and  buildings  which  were  erefted  at  the  time  that  the  Grand  Signior  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  Divan  were  likewife  taken  up  with 
the  creation  of  a handing  army,  organized  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  European 
powers. 

Notwithftanding  the  mutiny,  the  threats,  and  the  revolt  of  the  janizaries  y 
notwithftanding  the  rehtlance  of  the  other  corps  of  troops  and  the  oppofition 
of  the  whole  nation,  which  repels  with  obhinacy  the  cuftoms  that  have 
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been  tranfmitted  to  it  by  other  nations,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Selim 
would  have  fucceeded  in  his  projects,  and  have  furmounted  all  the  obfta- 
cles  which  the  interefl  of  fome,  and  the  ignorance  and  fanaticifm  of  all  op- 
pofed  to  him,  if  a man  no  iefs  extraordinary  than  enterprifmg,  if  Paswan 
Oglou  had  not  found,  in  his  genius  and  in  the  pecuniary  ailiftance  of  thofe 
whom  the  fuccefs  of  his  projects  might  counteract,  the  means  of  paralyzing 
the  great  meafures  of  the  Porte,  the  only  ones  capable  perhaps  of 
{Lengthening  the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  of  preventing  the  revolts  of  the 
pachas,  of  relieving  the  people,  and  of  protracting  the  fall  of  this  vaft  empire. 

I (hall,  on  another  occafion,  make  known  that  man  who  is  moved  by  hid- 
den fprings,  and  whom  policy  makes  ufe  of  whenever  it  has  need  of  him. 

After  having  pafled  Levens-Schiflit,  you  proceed,  by  various  roads,  to 
Belgrade,  to  Tarapia,  and  to  Buyuk-dere,  villages  which  the  European 
ambaffadors  have  fuccefiively  inhabited  in  the  fummer.  To  the  weltward  and 
northward  of  the  firft,  are  fome  ancient  fore  Its,  the  abode  of  wild  boars, 
(tags,  roe-bucks,  jackals,  and  of  feveral  birds  of  prey.  The  fmilax  ex- 
celfa  * climbs  up  to  the  top  of  the  molt  of  thefe  trees,  and  envelops  them 
with  its  branches  and  foliage. 

If  you  then  direCt  your  Iteps  to  the  oppofite  fide,  to  the  weft  part  of  the  city, 
for  example,  where  the  level  grounds  and  the  extremely  fertile  lands  feem  to  in- 
vite  man  to  conceal  himfelf  from  the  intrigues,  the  noife,  and  the  tumult  of 
cities,  in  order  to  feek  in  the  fields,  under  a cool  {bade,  in  the  middle  of  an 
orchard,  plenty,  peace,  and  happinefs,  you  will  be  furprifed,  no  doubt., 
to  find  thefe  lands  fo  little  cultivated,  equally  negleCled  as  the  others,  and  to 
fee  them  feldom  covered  with  rich  harvefts.  We  were  (truck,  the  firft  time 
that  we  directed  our  fteps  towards  thefe  places,  at  the  terrible  effeCt  which  defi 
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potiftn  produces  on  agriculture  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople.  The 
filence  which  reigns  every  where,  the  nakednefs  of  the  hells,  the  culture  of 
the  lands  extremely  negle&ed,  and  the  total  abandonment  of  fome,  befpeak 
rather  a devaftated  country,  or  the  fteril  borders  of  a province  diftant  from 
the  roads,  the  ports  and  towns  of  confumption,  than  the  approaches  of  the 
capital  of  a great  empire. 

On  a vaft  extent  of  ground  which  you  traverfe  in  the  environs  of  the  roads 
of  Adrianople  and  of  Rodosto,  or  on  the  road  of  St.  Stephano,  you 
meet  with  only  three  or  four  farms,  the  appanage  of  fome  eminent  place  or  pof- 
feffed  for  ever  by  fome  imperial  mofque. 

In  following  the  road  the  neareft  to  the  fea-fnore,  you  arrive,  after  two 
hours’  walk,  at  St.  Stephano,  a Greek  village,  where  the  Grand  Signior  has, 
within  thefe  few  years,  eftablifhed  a manufactory  of  gun-powder,  the  direction 
of  which  he  has  intruded  to  an  Italian.  The  ignorance  of  the  Turks,  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  powder,  has  always  been  fuch,  that  they  for  a 
long  time  purchafed  that  commodity  of  the  Venetians,  and  have  not  yet  fuc° 
ceeded  in  giving  it  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  obtains  among  us.  The 
powder  manufactured  in  Turkey  is  fcarcely  fit  for  fhooting,  and  efpecially 
for  the  priming  of  a mulket  or  a piftol.  The  fhip- captains  who  frequent  the 
Levant,  almoft  all  make  it  an  article  of  merchandife  extremely  advan- 
tageous, becaufe  the  Turks  feek,  for  their  piftols  and  carbines,  the  fine  pow- 
der of  Europe,  and  becaufe  the  Europeans  who  amufe  themfelves  in  fhoot- 
ing, cannot  difpenfe  with  it. 

The  environs  of  St.  Stephano  are  excellent  for  quail-fhooting,  from  the 
end  of  FruCtidor  to  the  end  of  Vendemiaire.  Ducks  and  teals  are  alfo  to  be 
found  during  the  winter,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  known  under  the  Italian 
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name  of  Ponte  Piccolo  which  lies  beyond  the  village.  This  lake  is  ex- 
tremely  full  of  fhh  ; I have  feveral  times  feen  monflrous  carp  that  had  been 
caught  there ; they  weighed  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds,  and  were  three 
or  four  feet  long. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  Prairial  (ioth  of  June)  that  we  went,  on  foot,  to 
St.  Stephano,  walking  acrofs  fields  covered  with  thifdes,  graffes,  and 
plants  of  every  fpecies  which  delayed  our  progrefs,  and  fatigued  us  greatly. 
We  hoped  to  return  the  fame  day  by  fea,  in  older  to  examine  the  fhore ; 
but  as  it  was  already  late  when  we  left  the  manufactory,  it  was  impoflible  for 
us  to  find  a boat,  fo  that,  tired  as  we  were,  we  were  obliged  to  determine  on 
making  a frugal  repaft  at  the  houfe  of  a Greek  papas,  and  pafs  the  night 
on  a fopha,  expofed  to  fleas  and  bugs,  extremely  numerous  throughout 
the  Levant. 

The  Orientals,  more  fimple  than  ourfelves  in  their  houfehold  furniture,  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  luxury  of  beds.  They  have  in  their  houfes  a cer- 
tain number  of  very  light  mattreffes,  of  wool  or  cotton,  which  they  fpread 
on  the  floor  or  on  the  fophas  at  bed-time,  and  on  which  they  pafs  the  night. 
The  women  take  off  their  trinkets,  and  lay  afide  their  finery  ; the  men  drip 
themfelves  of  their  habit  of  ceremony,  change  their  turban,  and  lie  down 
in  their  clothes,  as  well  as  the  women.  They  cover  themfelves  with  quilted 
coverlids,  to  which  the  rich  add  a cotton  fheet,  which  they  commonly  do 
not  change  till  it  is  very  dirty,  or  almofl  worn  out.. 

The  next  morning  thefe  mattreffes  and  coverlids  are  taken  away  ; they  are 
fhut  up  in  clofets,  and  the  bed-chamber  again  becomes  the  drawing-room  and 

* Or  the  little  bridge  ; and  in  Turkifh,  Koutchouk-tchefme.  The  lake  has  taken  the  name  of  the 
bridge  eftablilhed  on  the  narrow  part  which  communicates  with  the  fea.  A few  leagues  from 
this  foot,  is  another  Jake,  called,  for  the  fame  reafon,  Ponte  grande  or  Buyuk-tchefme. 
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eating-parlour.  Among  the  poor  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  the  whole 
family  ahnofl:  always  fleep  in  the  fame  room  ; but,  among  the  Muffulmans,  the 
apartment  of  the  men  is  always  feparate  from  that  of  the  women. 

As  the  ufe  of  chairs  and  -tables  is  equally  unknown  to  the  Orientals,  fophas 
are  the  principal  and  aimed:  the  only  articles  of  furniture  of  their  apartments  : 
thefe  are  generally  put  on  three  Tides  of  the  room,  on  that  of  the  windows 
and  on  two  of  the  other  Tides : they  are  immediately  placed  on  the  floor,  or 
railed  a few  inches,  half  a foot  and  even  a foot,  by  means  of  a little  emi- 
nence formed  of  fome  planks.  They  are  covered  with  beautiful  printed 
callicoes,  fluffs  of  filk,  velvet,  or  doth,  and  ornamented  with  cotton,  fllk, 
filver,  or  gold  fringe.  There  are  large  cufhions  for  the  back,  throughout 
the  length  of  the  fopha,  trimmed  with  fringe  and  covered  with  the  fame 
(tuffs ; carpets  and  mats  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  There  re- 
mains a part  of  the  floor,  oppofite  to  the  entrance-door,  which  is  lower  by 
five  or  fix  inches,  and  which  ferves  as  a paffage  for  going  to  the  lateral 
chambers. 

The  fopha  ferves'as  a feat  during  the  day,  and  as  a bed  during  the  night  : 
there  it  is  that  the  Orientals  pafs  the  day,  fquatted,  with  their  legs  eroded, 
and  that,  at  night,  they  place  their  mattrefles  for  deeping.  Frequently,  in 
order  not  to  wear  the  fopha  too  much,  they  remain  on  the  carpet  or  on  the 
mat,  and,  at  night,  for  want  of  other  mattrefles,  they  fleep  on  the  fopha,  after 
having  taken  off  the  cover  by  which  it  is  ornamented. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  this  manner  of  living  on  the  floor,  on  carpets  or 
mats  which  cannot  be  fwept,  and  which  are  neglected  to  be  beaten  or  (haken, 
in  wooden  houfes,  in  a hot  climate,  among  a people  who  are  fcarcely  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  linen,  who  keep  on  their  garments  during  the  night, 
and  do  not  take  them  off  in  general  till  they  are  worn  out,  fleas,  bugs,  and  all 
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the  vermin  which  adhere  to  the  dirty  and  negligent  man,  mull  be  extremely 
numerous;  this  too  was  what  made  us  fuffer  mod  in  the  courfe  of  our  tra- 
vels, becaufe  it  was  impoffible  for  us  to  fecure  ourfelves  againft  thofe  infers 
when  we  were  obliged  to  lie  down  in  a place  which  was  infefted  by  them. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  fleas  and  bugs  to  prevent  us  from  deeping;  we 
were,  befides,  lighted  by  a lamp  which  was  burning  before  the  image  of 
the  virgin,  as  is  the  practice  night  and  day  in  all  the  Greek  houfes  of  the 
Levant.  We  durft  not  extinguifh  it : we  fhould  have  afflidled  too  much  the 
worthy  prieft  at  whofe  houfe  we  had  flopped,  and  who  had  received  us  with 
the  greatefl  politenefs. 

We  had  obferved,  in  going  to  St.  Stephano,  the  double  ditch  and  the 
double  wall  which  fecure  Constantinople  by  land,  and  which  have  been  fo 
well  preferved,  notwithflanding  the  various  attacks  which  that  city  has  ex- 
perienced : we  wilhed,  on  our  return,  to  take  a look  at  the  wall  which  formerly 
defended  it  by  fea,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  which  extended  all 
along  the  harbour  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Aijup . We  embarked  the 

next  morning  in  a caique,  and,  in  an  hour  and  a half,  we  were  before  the  little 
circular  fort,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Towers , fituated  at  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  city.  It  is  nothing  more  at  the  prefent  day  but  a State 
prifon,  in  which  the  ambaffadors  and  agents  of  foreign  powers  are  fhut  up 
when  the  Turks  are  at  war  with  them. 

The  walls  which  are  afterwards  feen,  are  partly  deflroyed.  Here  are  to  be 
remarked  various  infcriptions  which  indicate  the  period  of  the  works  which 
the  Greek  emperors  erefled.  Here  are  likewife  to  be  feen  pieces  of  pillars 
which  the  Turks  employed  when  they  repaired  the  breaches  occafioned  by 
die  fiege  that  they  carried  on  before  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
city. 
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We  Toon  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Daoud-Paciia , near  which  is  the  ancient 
harbour  of  Theodosius  or  of  Eleuther.  We  flopped  further  on  at 
Catirga-limanIj  or  the  galley-harbour,  conftrufted  by  Julian,  repaired 
by  Mahomet  II,  at  this  day  choked  up,  and,  in  a great  meafure,  trans- 
formed, as  well  as  the  other,  into  kitchen-gardens. 

Thefe  two  harbours,  ufelefs  to  the  navy,  would,  neverthelefs,  be  deepened 
and  kept  up  by  a nation  more  enlightened  than  that  of  the  Turks,  becaufe 
they  would  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  provifions  and  merchandife  into  every 
quarter  of  this  great  city,  whofe  uneven  and  hilly  ground  fcarcely  permits 
the  ufe  of  carts. 

We  rowed  upwards  of  an  hour  along  the  walls  of  the  city  before  we 
arrived  off  the  feraglio.  Here,  cypreffes,  pines,  and  plane-trees  rife  above 
the  outer  wall ; farther  on,  various  irregular  buildings,  feveral  domes  and 
minarets  of  mofques  are  to  be  remarked  in  this  vaft  enclofure  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  Byzantium  ; by  the  fea-fide  are  feen  a few  kiofks, 
whither  the  fultan  repairs  fometimes  to  enjoy  a view  of  the  Propontis,  and 
breathe  the  cool  air  which  comes  every  day,  in  fummer,  from  the  Black  Sea. 

Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  feraglio,  we  paffed  the  harbour,  leaving 
it  on  the  left,  and  Scutari  on  the  right ; then  we  difembarked  at  the  landing- 
place  of  Top-hana,  fituated  to  the  eafl  of  Galata. 
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C H A P T E R VIII. 

Defcription  of  the  Bofphorus  and  of  its  environs. —Arrival  at  Buyuk-dere.- — Of 
the  plane-tree  which  is  there  met  with. — Indications  of  a volcano  at  the  month  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  25th  of  Prairial(i3th  of  June)  we  refolved  to  go  and  take  up  our 
refidence  at  Buyuk-dere,  a village  fituated  in  Europe,  near  five  leagues 
from  Constantinople,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  in  order  to  be 
better  enabled  to  vifit  to  a fomewhat  confiderable  diltance  from  the  city, 
the  fields  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  to  repair  with  greater  facility  to  the 
fhores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  feafon  favourable 
for  oTfervations,  refearches,  and  the  colledling  of  moft  of  the  articles  of 
natural  hiftory.  The  fpring-plants  had  already  done  flowering,  and  no  longer 
afforded  any  thing  but  feeds ; thofe  of  fummer  were  going  to  flower,  and 
gave  us  hopes  of  an  abundant  harveif.  On  our  return  from  Egypt  in  Ther- 
midor  and  Frudtidor  year  III.  we  had  cotlefled  a few  late  plants  and  a great  many 
feeds;  and,  on  returning  from  Persia  in  the  year  VI.  (1798)  we  had  not 
quitted  Constantinople  without  gathering  the  fpring-plants. 

We  went  to  embark  at  Top-hana  on  board  a caique  with  three  pairs  of 
oars : it  was  neceflary  to  pafs  through  a multitude  of  fnarling  dogs  which 
fatigue  Europeans  by  their  barking,  and  of  which  a perfon  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard,  becaufe  they  fometimes  revenge  themfelves  unawares  for  the  blows 
which  they,  from  time  to  time,  receive  from  the  failors.  The  fquare  which 
leads  to  the  Heps  where  you  embark,  is  large,  irregular,  planted  with  fome 
beautiful  plane-trees,  and  adorned  with  a fountain  conftruded  within  thefe 
few  years  by  a captain-pacha.  It  is  furmounted  by  a broad,  wooden  frame,  on 
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which  are  crowded  ornaments,  gilding,  fentences,  and  infcriptions.  At  this 
period  workmen  were  employed  in  building  in  the  park  of  artillery,  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  the  fquare,  a triple  row  of  barracks  which  are  difpofed  in  the 
figure  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  have  a tolerably  handfome  effect.  In  the 
fquare  were  lying  heaps  of  corn  and  fruit,  on  which  turtles  and  fparrows  in 
great  numbers  were  gorging  themfelves  without  being  in  fear  of  the  paflengers 
or  the  mailer  of  thefe  commodities. 

The  Turks  have,  in  this  refpedl,  the  greatell  indifference  : they  neither  allow 
themfelves  to  kill  thefe  birds  nor  to  drive  them  away  : fome  even  wrould  think 
themfelves  very  happy  in  providing  for  their  maintenance.  “ Muji  not  thefe  in - 
<c  nocent  creatures ,”  fay  they,  “ find  their  fubfiftence  ? If  it  pleafe  God , we 
4C  j hall  next  pear  have  a more  abundant  harveji  ” Some  among  them  build,  in 
various  parts  of  their  houfes,  nelts  not  without  a degree  of  beauty,  and  take 
good  care  not  to  diflurb  the  loves  of  thefe  birds,  ffili  Iefs  to  deftroy  their 
young.  Thefe  religious  fentiments  form  a Angular  contrail  with  the  unjull 
and  oppreffive  conduct  which  they  hold  towards  the  chriltians  who  refide 
among  them  and  whom  they  have  unmercifully  dripped,  and  by  no  means 
agree  with  that  infatiable  cupidity  which  charadterifes  the  Turkifh  nation,  and 
of  which  I lhall  frequently  have  occafion  to  fpeak. 

On  receding  from  the  water- fide,  the  eye  extends  with  pleafure  over  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Galata,  Top-hana,  Pera,  Salvbasari,  and  Fondocli,  which 
you  leave  on  the  left,  and  which  prefents  itfelf  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. You  prefently  arrive  in  front  of  the  feraglio  of  Bechik-tache,  of 
which  I have  already  fpoken.  You  then  fee  the  village  of  that  name,  together 
with  thofe  of  Orta-keui,  Kourou-tchesme,  and  Arnaoud-keui  ; but  all 
this  fpace  forms,  properly  fpeaking,  only  one  contiguous  village,  where  are 
feen  fome  very  handfome  houfes  almoll  entirely  built  of  wood  and  varioufly 
painted  : thofe  belonging  to  the  Turks  are  in  white  or  red  ; thofe  of  the 
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Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  are  of  a blackifh  brown.  The  latter  are  not 
allowed  to  employ  the  colours  of  the  Muffulmans : in  Turkey,  the  houfes, 
like  the  garments,  diftinguifh  the  mailer  from  the  flare. 

The  ground  forms,  all  along  the  channel,  a chain  of  fchillofe  hills, 
very  fertile,  covered  with  cyprefies,  oaks,  lime-trees,  chefnut-trees,  arbutufes, 
myrtles,  brooms,  and  vines,  which  prefent  an  infinitely  agreeable  afpefl. 
Thefe  hills  are  interrupted  by  fome  vallies  of  the  greatefl  fertility,  which 
contribute  to  vary  and  embellifh  the  picture.  Gardens  more  or  lefs  fpacious, 
adorned  with  flowers  and  kiofks  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  receive  the 
current  of  air,  2nd  afford  at  a diftance  a view  of  the  channel,  make  thefe 
houfes  places  of  enjoyment  and  delight.  Molt  of  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  here  pafs  in  fummer  the  whole  day,  alone,  fquatted  on 
a fopha,  employed  in  fmoking,  drinking  coffee,  calling  their  eyes  on  paffengers, 
and  rolling  in  their  fingers  chaplets  of  coral,  agate,  and  precious  Hones. 

We  landed,  near  the  caflle  of  Europe,  in  order  to  examine  fome  plants 
and  flowers  which  (truck  us.  We  entered  into  a Turkifh  burying-ground 
planted  with  beautiful  cyprefies  and  a few  turpentine-trees  : we  found  among 
others,  a beautiful  fpecies  of  fennel-giant  five  or  fix  feet  high,  different  from 
the  narrow-leaved  fennel  giant,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  campanula  j we  faw  the 
beautiful  violet,  rough  carabus,  which  I have  delcribed  and  drawn  in  my 
Entomologie  * . After  having  fpent  feveral  hours  on  fhore,  we  returned  to  our 
caique ; we  foon  paffed  Roumili-hjssar,  lituated  on  a Hoping  ground. 
This  caflle,  built  under  Constantine  Paleologus,  laft  emperor  of  the 
East,  by  Mahomet  II,  when  he  was  meditating  the  conqueft  of  Constan- 
tinople, is  much  more  calculated  at  this  day  to  ferve  as  a fcare-crow,  than 
to  oppofe  the  paffage  of  a fhip  of  the  line.  In  faft,  a Angle  frigate  would  foon 

* Entorn,  on  Hift.  Nat . des  Infeflcs.  Vol.  III.  Carale . N°  7.  pi.  viii.  fig.  83. 
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knock  to  pieces  all  the  gun-carriages  and  difmount  the  guns  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  view  on  the  beach,  and  put  to  flight  the  gunners,  whom  nothing 
fhelters.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  caftle  of  Asia  which  lies  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  channel  : its  confirmation  is  no  better,  and  cannot  defend  the  approaches 
of  the  capital. 

In  this  place  it  was  that  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  eftablifhed  a bridge  of 
boats  in  order  to  carry  over  his  army  when  he  wifhed  to  make  war  againfl 
the  Scythians.  By  this  place  too  it  was  that  the  crufaders,  animated  by  a holy 
zeal,  entered  Asia,  in  order  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Mahometans. 

We  followed  the  coalt  of  Europe,  becaufe  the  waters  which  come  from 
the  Black  Sea,  form  a current  more  rapid  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  and 
towards  the  coafl:  of  Asia.  The  caiques  which  are  afcending,  all  follow  the 
fame  route,  whereas,  in  returning  to  Constantinople,  mariners  take  care 
to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  even  to  approach  the  coafl  of 
Asia  a little  more  than  that  of  Europe  ; which  facilitates  their  return, 
efpecially  if  a light  northerly  wind  allow  them  to  fpread  their  fails. 

If  we  confider  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  Black  Sea  receives  from 
the  Danube,  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don,  as  well  as  from 
a great  number  of  rivers  and  torrents  which  defcend  from  Mount  Caucasus 
and  the  hills  of  Mingrelia,  or  which  come  from  Georgia,  Armenia, 
and  Natolia,  we  fhall  perceive  that,  confined  in  a bafin  too  narrow,  thefe 
waters  would  have  been  obliged  to  fpread  themfelves  more  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a greater  evaporation  and  put  themfelves  in  equilibrio,  had  they  not 
found  an  iflue  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  channel  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. It  is  by  this  means  that  the  furplus  of  the  waters  of  that  fea  is  in- 
cefiantly  flowing  out,  and  is  poured  into  the  Mediterranean  : and  this  is 
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what  explains  to  us  why  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  thofe  of  the 
Propontis  are  lefs  fait  than  thofe  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the 
Ocean. 

The  current  is  fo  flrong,  that  the  channel,  in  fome  places,  rather  refembles 
a river  than  an  arm  of  the  fea : it  is  feen  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  a fhip  when 
the  fouth  wind  blows  but  faintly.  The  dire&ion  of  the  coafts  compels  the 
waters  to  fet  more  towards  thofe  of  Asia,  and  to  form  on  that  fide  a more 
rapid  current ; however,  at  the  point  of  Arnaocjd-keui,  one  is  obliged  to 
afcend  by  tracking,  by  means  of  a rope  which  is  thrown  to  fome  failors  who 
remain  continually  on  the  fhore.  The  waters,  in  this  part,  have  fuch  a 
rapidity,  that  it  would  be  impofiible  to  proceed  by  rowing  without  going  to  a 
alliance  from  the  land  : but  when  this  obflacle  is  overcome,  the  current  is 
fcarcely  any  longer  perceptible,  and  even,  in  various  places,  the  dire&ion 
of  the  capes  caufes  the  waters  to  afcend,  as  in  rivers ; which  favours  the 
progrefs  of  a boat,  as  is  to  be  remarked,  in  a very  evident  manner,  from 
Top-hana  to  beyond  Fondocli,  becaufe  the  waters,  fetting  with  impetuofty 
on  the  advanced  point  of  the  feraglio  of  Constantinople,  they  there  di- 
vide : one  part  of  them  makes  the  tour  of  the  harbour,  returns  along  Has- 
keui,  the  Arfenal,  Galata,  Top-hana,  and  afcends  afterwards  to  Fondo- 
cli and  Bechik-tache,  while  the  other  fets  immediately  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  This  feparationof  the  waters,  as  well  as  their  direction,  is  much 
more  apparent  after  a heavy  rain,  when  they  are  difturbed  by  the  fmall  river 
which  difcharges  irfelf  into  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

This  circular  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  channel,  united  to  that  of 
the  fmall  river  of  which  I have  juft  fpoken,  rids  the  harbour  of  Constan- 
tinople, as  I have  faid  elfe where,  of  the  ordures  which  the  Turks  throw  into 
it,  and  at  the  fame  time  fweeps  aw?ay  all  the  filth  which  the  rain-waters  carry 
into  it  in  winter  from  every  part  of  the  city,  and  which  would  not  fail  to 
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choke  it  up  one  day,  becaufe  the  Turks,  by  no  means  fufceptible  of  forefight, 
would  be  at  no  expenfe  for  keeping  it  in  order. 

For  a long  time  we  faw  flocks  of  birds  pafling  and  repafling  continually  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  channel,  (kimming  the  furface  of  the  water  and  flying 
with  the  greatefb  fwiftnefs.  The  Europeans  defignate  them  by  the  name  of 
damned  folds , becaufe  they  think  that  they  fee  in  them  refllefs  beings,  tor- 
mented by  the  wifln  of  proceeding  inceflantly  from  the  Black  Sea  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  latter  into  the  former.  As  foon  as  we 
had  pafled  the  flrft  caftie,  we  directed  our  boatmen  to  recede  from  the  coaft, 
and  advance  towards  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Our  intention  was  to  fnoot 
at  thefe  birds,  in  order  to  afcertain  their  fpecies,  and  to  preferve  fome  of 
them.  We  foon  came  up  to  them:  they  pafled  Efficiently  near  the  caique 
in  which  we  were,  to  permit  us  to  kill  feveral  at  every  (hot.  The  boatmen, 
were  Turks  : they  at  firft  rowed  without  repugnance  towards  the  birds 
which  the  firfl  difcharge  of  our  pieces  had  brought  down  ; but,  becaufe  we 
would  not  allow  them  to  cut  their  throat,  which  would  have  damaged  the 
plumage,  we  had  the  greateft  difficulty  to  make  them  row  afterwards  to- 
ward thofe  which  a fecond  difcharge  had  alfo  brought  down  ; fo  that,  foon 
participating  ourfelves  in  the  compaffion  with  which  the  fight  of  thefe 
birds  ilruggling  with  death  muff  infpire  all,  we  very  quickly  fmothered  them 
and  contented  ourfelves  with  taking  four  of  them.  We  wrapped  them  up  in 
a cloth  in  order  to  conceal  them  from  the  flght  of  our  boatmen,  and  to  pre- 
ferve their  plumage  ; after  which  we  again  directed  our  route  towards  the 
coafl:  of  Europe. 

The  Muflulmans,  from  a fentiment  of  piety  or  religion,  are  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  the  throat  or  chopping  off  the  head  of  all  the  animals  which  they  bring 
down  by  a mufket-fhot  or  otherwife,  even  when  they  are  quite  dead.  This 
cuftotn  is  fo  generally  and  fo  religioufly  obferved,  that,  in  the  different  coun- 
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tries  which  we  viflted,  we  were  feldom  able  to  obtain  even  for  any  money,  that 
the  throat  of  the  birds  which  were  brought  to  us  fnould  not  be  cut  ; and  when 
we  were  prefent,  it  was  frequently  very  difficult  for  us  to  prevent  it. 

The  bird  that  we  had  juft  taken  is  a flight  variety  of  the  petrel-puffin  *. 
It  differs  from  it  by  its  make  being  a little  fmaller  and  by  the  bill  being  en- 
tirely black.  By  the  account  of  feamen,  it  makes  its  nett  on  the  ffiores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  fcarcely  lives  on  any  thing  but  fiffi.  Its  fleffi  is  not 
good  to  be  eaten. 

We  foon  reached  the  point  of  Yeni-keui,  whence  we  had  a charming 
view  of  Tar api a and  Buyuk-dere.  Having  arrived  off  Tarapia,  our 
eyes  were  direCled  with  pleafure  towards  the  Black  Sea,  which  we  difco- 
vered  at  the  diftance  of  upwards  of  two  leagues  : our  imagination  was  al- 
ready meafuring  its  extent ; we  were  already  impatient  to  vifit  its  fliore ; 
and,  like  new  Argonauts,  we  were  already  forming  the  project  of  carrying  off 
from  thefe  regions  all  the  productions  of  nature,  in  order  to  convey  them  into 
our  own  country.  Circumftances,  as  will  be  feen,  fomewhat  counteracted 
our  projeCts,  and  forced  us  to  direCt  our  firfl  ffeps  into  countries  better 
known,  more  frequented,  but  no  lefs  interefting. 

We  arrived  at  an  early  hour  at  Buyuk-dere  : it  was  a holiday.  In  the  even- 
ing, we  wiffied  to  take  a walk  in  the  meadow,  and  fee  the  famous  plane-tree 
which  had  long  fince  been  mentioned  to  us,  and  of  which  fome  travellers  have 
given  a flight  defcription.  Seven  or  eight  trees  of  an  enormous  fize,  ad- 
hering at  their  bafe,  rife  circularly  and  leave  in  the  middle  a rather  confi- 
derable  fpace.  A great  many  Greeks  and  Armenians  were  feated  on  the 
turf,  under  the  flbade  of  thefe  trees,  and  fmoking  their  pipes:  different 
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groups  of  Turkifh  and  Armenian  women,  veiled  and  furrounded  by  their 
children,  were  feated  apart:  feme  Greek  women  richly  dreffed,  more  or  lefs 
handfome,  fixed  the  looks  and  the  attention  of  fome  Europeans  whom  the 
crowd  of  people  had  attracted.  Several  Turks  were  in  the  enclofure  of  the 
plane-tree,  fmoking  their  pipe,  and  drinking  coffee  which  had  juff  been  pre- 
pared for  them  hard  by. 

The  moment  was  not  favourable  for  the  obfervations  which  we  wiffred  to 
make  ; however,  we  approached  the  tree,  and  when  we  were  by  the  fide  of 
the  Turks  they  invited  us  to  fit  dow'n  near  them:  they  offered  us  pipes  and 
coffee  which  we  accepted,  and,  by  means  of  a French  drogueman  who  accom- 
panied us,  we  carried  on  a converfation  not  very  important.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  at  our  hotel  two  of  thefe  Turks,  and  of  offering  them,  in 
our  turn,  an  excellent- dinner  and  the  beft  wine  that  is  drunk  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  plane-tree  often  prefents  at  its  bafe  a confiderable  expanfion  of  a di- 
ameter double  and  triple  that  of  the  trunk,  and  which  may  exceed  thirty  feet, 
as  we  have  feen  in  fome  places,  fo  that  it  frequently  happens,  when  the  tree 
dies  of  age,  that  it  fends  forth  all  round  the  flump,  Ihoots  which  form  fo 
many  new  trees ; this,  no  doubt,  is  what  has  happened  to  the  plane-tree  of 
Buyuk-dere.  We  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  feven  or  eight  trunks  of  which 
it  is  formed,  appear  to  have  a common  origin,  and  that  they  are  all  connected 
by  their  bafe. 

The  plane  tree  grows  naturally  throughout  the  East  : it  is  common 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  in  Greece,  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, on  the  coaft  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria,  and  in  Persia.  Its  wood  is 
not  inferior,  for  cabinet-work,  to  any  wood  of  Europe;  it  takes  a beauti- 
ful polilh,  and  is  very  agreeably  veined.  The  Perfians  employ  no  other 
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for  their  furniture,  their  doors,  and  their  windows.  This  tree  deferves  to  be 
more  generally  cultivated  in  France,  as  well  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  its 
wood,  as  from  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  cool  (hade  which  it  affords. 
It  acquires,  in  a good  foil  a little  moift,  a fize  at  which  no  European  tree 
ariives. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  conveyed  this  tree  into  Italy,  and 
that  they  propagated  the  culture  of  it  to  fuch  a degree  in  their  gardens  and 
country-houfes,  that  Pliny  and  Horace  exclaimed  againfl  the  abufe 
which  was  made  of  it  in  their  time.  It  was  then  difficult  to  make  a better 
choice,  and  to  procure  a tree  more  beautiful  and  better  calculated  for  af- 
fording a cool  ffiade.  There  was,  according  to  Pliny,  a plane  tree,  in  Cy- 
prus, and  another  at  the  fountain  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  which  preferred 
their  leaves  all  the  year.  We  muft,  doubtlefs,  place  this  affertion  among  the 
fables  which  antiquity  has  tranfmit  ted  to  us,  or  at  lead  confider  thefe  trees  as 
different  from  common  plane-trees. 

Buyuk-DeRe  or  the  Great  Valley,  is  a village  fituated  in  the  broaded  part 
of  the  channel,  on  a fort  of  gulf,  about  fix  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  The 
houfes  (land  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  occupy  near  a mile  in  extent : thofe  be- 
longing to  mod  of  the  ambaffadors,  built  in  the  European  tade,  are  re- 
markable for  their  elegance  and  the  beauty  of  their  gardens.  As  this  til- 
lage is  fcarcely  occupied  except  by  Europeans,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  it 
would  be  an  infinitely  agreeable  place  of  refidence,  if  the  ambaffadors  would 
bring  themfelves  to  lay  abide,  efpecially  in  the  country,  the  ceremony,  eti- 
quette, and  preferences  which  accompany  them  every  where.  The  man  who 
is  fond  of  good  living,  and  who  is  not  in  a condition  to  procure  it  for  himfelf 
at  his  own  home,  finds  at  their  table  the  reward  of  his  complaifance  and  the 
Indemnification  of  the  incivilities  which  he  is  often  obliged  to  put  up  with. 
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The  Armenian  women,  here  as  elfewhere,  live  retired,  and  do  not  appear 
in  the  Erects  unveiled  ; the  Greek  women  live  with  as  little  conEraint  as  in  the 
capital,  and  contribute  to  render  the  monotony  of  fociety  fupportable.  It  were 
to  be  wiihed,  however,  that  they  joined,  to  a face  generally  handfome  and  to 
their  natural  gaiety,  a mind  more  cultivated,  a heart  more  loving,  and  that  they 
fhewed  ltfs  avidity  for  money  and  lefs  taEe  for  trifles. 

The  channel  anciently  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bosphorus  op  Thrace , 
is  near  feven  leagues  long,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  point  of  the 
feraglio  of  Constantinople  to  the  Cyanean  lilands.  It  is  not  two  miles  in 
its  greateE  width,  and  it  is  fo  narrow  in  feveral  places,  that  fome  ancient 
authors  have  advanced  that  a perfon  may  hear  the  birds  fing  from  the  one 
Ihore  to  the  other,  and  that  two  men  may  eafily  hold  a converfation  acrofs  the 
channel. 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival  at  Buyuk-dere,  the  weather  being  very 
fme,  and  the  water  perfe&ly  l'mooth,  we  haEened  to  go  on  the  Black  Sea, 
in  order  to  vifit  the  Eiore  at  fome  diEance  from  the  mouth  of  the  channel. 
We  frequently  landed,  as  well  to  examine  the  coaE,  as  to  obferve  the  plants 
and  the  various  productions  of  nature  that  were  there  to  be  met  with. 


As  foon  as  we  ha*d  pafled  the  village,  we  were  Eruck  at  feeing  on  both  fhores, 
indications  of  a volcano  which  we  followed  for  an  extent  of  feveral  leagues. 
We  diEinguifhed  every  where  rocks  more  or  lefs  changed  or  decompofed  ; 
every  where  accumulation  and  confufion  atteE  the  action  of  fubterraneous 
fires : we  perceived  jafpers  of  various  colours,  carnelians,  agates,  and  chal- 
cedonies in  veins  among  porphyries  more  or  lefs  changed  ; a breach  by 
no  means  folid,  almoE  decompofed,  formed  by  fragments  of  trap,  agglutinated 
by  calcareous  fpar  ) a handfome  porphyry  on  a rocky  bafe  of  greenifli  trap, 
coloured  by  copper  : in  Eiort,  we  faw,  over  an  extent  of  upwards  of  half  a 

league,. 
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league,  a hard  rock  of  trap  of  a greenifh  blue,  in  like  manner  coloured  by 
copper. 

It  is  this  laft,  no  doubt,  that  occafioned  the  ancients  to  give  the  name 
of  Cyanem  or  Ctanean  Islands  to  fome  diets  which  were  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  channel,  near  the  coaft  of  Europe.  At  this  day  they  are  no* 
thing  more  than  very  fmall  rocks  ; which  leads  us  to  believe  that  their  fize 
has  diminifhed  from  the  conftant  addon  of  the  waters  which  has  eaten  them 
away  and  undermined  them  by  degrees.  Thefe  rocks  were  alfo  called  Semple- 
cades ^ becaufe  they  appeared  united  or  joined,  according  to  the  place  whence 
they  were  viewed.  As  they  are  more  or  lefs  apparent,  according  as  the 
north  or  fouth  wind  raifes  or  lowers  the  waters  in  this  part,  the  Greeks,  al- 
ways inclined  to  the  marvellous,  have  fuppofed  that  thefe  ifiands  were  float- 
ing and  infinitely  dangerous  to  imprudent  or  inattentive  mariners. 

On  one  of  thefe  rocks  the  Romans  erefled  an  altar  to  Apollo,  which,  at 
Constantinople,  is  improperly  called  Pompet's  Pillar.  Several  travellers 
have  made  efforts  to  read  the  Latin  infcription  which  is  there  to  be  found  ; 
but  the  letters  are  at  prefent  fo  effaced,  that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  even  impofli- 
ble,  to  accomplish  that  talk. 

We  had  not  time  to  fee  whether  the  indications  of  a volcano  extend  to  a great 

diftance  in  Asia,  becaufe  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  wind 

/ 

blew  from  the  northern  quarter,  and  raifed  a great  fwell  on  the  fea:  it  would 
have  been  imprudent,  in  a fmall  caique,  to  crofs  from  the  point  of  Europe, 
where  we  were,  to  that  of  Asia.  We  contented  ourfelves  with  coafting 
the  European  fhore  for  fome  time,  and  with  convincing  ourfelves  that  the 
indications  of  the  volcano  extend  on  that  fide  to  upwards  of  a league. 
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The  width  of  the  channel,  at  its  mouth,  is  from  eighteen  to  nineteen 
hundred  toifes.  The  entrance  is  defended,  on  each  fide,  by  fortifications 
eredled  by  Baron  de  Tott,  and  augmented  lately  by  fome  French  en- 
gineers. The  Turks,  through  ignorance,  through  foreign  influence,  or  through 
motives  of  economy,  have  always  oppofed  the  execution  of  the  plans  which 
the  engineers  prefented  to  them,  though  it  was  very  important  for  them  to- 
deprive  their  natural  enemies  of  the  means  of  coming  to  diflurb  them  even 
in  their  capital.  In  fadl,  it  would  be  very  eafy  for  the  Ruffians,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  penetrate  into  the  channel,  with  a northerly  wind,  and  to  ad- 
vance as  far  as  Constantinople,  becaufe  the  batteries  being  few  in  number 
and  expofed,  the  guns  would  foon  be  difmounted  by  the  fire  of  a line-of-battle 
fhip.  A fleet,  befides,  would  efcape  by  receiving  a few  fhot,  if  the  Turk- 
ifli  gunners  were  more  fkilful,  more  exercifed  and  more  adtive  than  they  are. 

At  fome  diflance  from  thefe  fortifications,  there  is  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  a 
lighthoufe  for  guiding  mariners  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  mouth  of  the 
channel ; which  does  not  prevent  fhipwreck*  from  being  very  frequent  when 
the  wind  is  a little  flrong,  becaufe  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  navigating  on  the 
Black  Sea,  without  a compafs  and  at  a little  diflance  from  the  land,  are 
eafily  difconcerted  when  they  lofe  fight  of  the  coaft,  or  no  longer  diflinguifh 
where  they  are.  Frequently  it  happens  to  them,  when  the  weather  is  foggy,  to 
take  a diredtion  contrary  to  that  of  theif  courfe.  Citizen  Beauchamp, 
returning  from  Trebisond,  met  with  a Turkifh  fhip  which  was  fleering  to  the 
eaflward,  thinking  that  fhe  was  (landing  for  Constantinople:  he  had  no 
fmall  difficulty  to  convince  the  mafler  of  his  miflake  and  perfuade  him  to  fol- 
low the  veffel  in  which  he  was  embarked. 
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CHAPTE  R IX, 

An  error  to  be  found  in  the  Charts  of  the  Black  Sea. —Giant’s  Mountain. — Earth- 
quake. — Environs  of  Belgrade — Mine  of fojfil  wood.-—  Mode  of  fifing  followed 
in  the  environs  of  Condantinople. 


1 he  fanaticifrn  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  having  always  oppofed  a bar- 
rier to  the  navigation  of  the  European  powers  on  the  Black  Sea,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  charts  publifhed  to  this  day  are  very  defective.  Citizen  Beau- 
champ having  been  requeued,  by  the  National  Inflitute,  to  determine,  in  a 
precife  manner,  the  true  pofition  of  the  capes  and  principal  towns  fituated 
on  that  fea,  could  never  procure  the  confent  of  the  Porte  to  furnilh  him  with 
the  means  nor  permidlon  to  go  thither  to  make  his  obfervations.  The 
promife  even  of  communicating  the  refults  which  he  might  obtain,  had  no 
effedl  on  the  Turkifli  government  or  on  the  captain-pacha.  The  latter  an- 
fwered  the  drogueman  who  was  fpeaking  to  him  on  the  fiCjeft;  “ We  have 
(i  navigated  on  this  fea  for  a long  time  paft ; we  do  not  want  to  he  better 
Ci  acquainted  with  ity  and  all  your  obfervations  would  tend  only  to  give  a more  ex- 
tc  ad  knowledge  of  it  to  our  enemies .” 

< 

However,  by  dint  of  folicitations,  Citizen  Beauchamp  obtained  permiffion 
to  travel  as  a naturaliil,  and  it  was  under  this  title  that  he  furveyed  the  coad  as 
far  as  Trebisond.  It  refults  from  his  obfervations,  that  the  fouth  coaft  ad- 
vances in  fome  places  about  a degree  more  towards  the  north,  that  Capes 
Kerenp e and  Indjs  are  nearly  in  the  forty-fecond  degree,  that  the  Gulf 
of  Samson  is  much  deeper,  and  that  Trebisond  is  five  or  fix  leagues  more 
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to  the  weftward  than  it  is  laid  down  on  the  charts,  We  had  not  the 
means  of  feeing  the  eaftern  coaft  and  of  detecting  the  errors  concerning  it. 
Thus  it  is  that  a fanatic  and  anti-focial  nation  prevents,  not  only  the  diffufion 
of  knowledge  at  home,  but  alfo  objects  to  others  coming  thither  for  the 
purpofe  of  difcovering  ufeful  truths. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  needlefs  to  eftablifh  hypothefes  and  enquire  whether 
there  was  a period  when  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  after  having  broken 
their  dam,  made  an  irruption  into  thcfe  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  whether 
the  communication  of  thofe  two  feas  be  as  ancient  as  their  formation  ; it 
ought  to  be  fufficient  for  a traveller  to  Pate  faffs : inductions  will  be  eafily 
drawn  from  them,  when  we  fhall  have  acquired  a more  exaff  knowledge  of 
local  circumftances.  We  regret  not  having  had  it  in  our  power  to  vifit  all 
the  Ihores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  examine  whether  they  indicate  that 
the  waters  had  rifen  formerly  to  a height  above  that  which  they  have  at  this 
day,  and  whether,  after  having  broken  the  dam  which  the  lands  oppofed  to 
them,  they  have  not  fallen  all  at  once  to  the  point  where  they  now  remain.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fudden  fall  of  the  waters,  if  it  had  taken  place, 
would  have  left  manifelt  traces;  the  lands  would  prefent  at  a diftance  confi- 
derable  (frauds,  imperceptible  declivities,  recent  vefliges  oi  marine  bodies, 
&c.  &c. 


Oppofite  to  Buyuk-dere  is  to  be  remarked  in  Asia,  a hill  a little  more 
elevated  than  the  other,  fituated  on  the  Tnore  of  the  channel ; it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Giant's  Mountain  : it  is  famous  from  an  infinite  number  of 
fables  accredited,  and  from  the  fuppofition  that  there  exifts  on  it  the  grave 
of  a giant.  This  hill  is  fchitfofe,  and  has  nothing  remarkable  but  the  ferti- 
lity of  its  foil.  Grafs  grows  there  in  abundance,  vegetation  is  vigorous,  and 
the  number  of  fcarce  and  curious  plants  is  fufficiently  confiderable  to  merit 
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the  attention  of  the  botanift.  One  part  had  been  laid  down  in  corn;  a nu- 
merous flock  came  every  day  to  graze  on  the  other. 

9 

From  the  top  of  this  hill  are  to  be  admired  various  profpefts  infinitely  agree- 
able and  diverfified  : on  one  fide,  is  perceived  the  Black  Sea  : on  the  other, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora:  the  eye  extends  with  pleafure  over  the  fertile,  hilly, 
and  wild  foil  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  one  follows  with  a fort  of  rapture  all 
the  windings  of  the  channel. 

We  afterwards Trolled  over  different  hills  covered  with  brooms,  rock- rofes, 
aibutufes,  and  heath:  we  found  the  famous  hellebore  of  Hippocrates,  the 
daphne  pontica  very  common,  a beautiful  fpecies  of  hupleurum,  and  a laferpitium 
which  yielded  us,  in  preparing  it,  a fpecies  of  refinous  gum  very  odoriferous, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  gum  ammoniac.  We  faw  a great  number  of  Greeks 
employed  in  tearing  up  the  flumps  of  the  arbutus,  in  order  to  make  charcoal 
of  it,  as,  in  the  department  of  the  Var  and  elfewhere,  an  excellent  charcoal  is 
made  with  the  flumps  of  the  tree  heath  and  the  brujh  heath. 

On  the  28th  of  Prairiai  ( 1 6th  of  June)  at  a few  minutes  pafl  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  we  felt  a flight  fhock  of  an  earthquake  : the  weather  was  then 
perfectly  calm,  the  air  a little  foggy,  and  the  heat  fomewhat  powerful.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  all  times,  thefe  countries  have  been  expofed  to  violent 
fhocks.  Hiflorians  relate  that  the' temple  erecled  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  divine  wifdom,  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  a little  time  after  its 
conflruflion.  The  fuperb  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  itfelf,  fufiered  .a  little  at  another  epoch.  In  1509,  under 
the  reign  of  Bajazet,  a great  part  of  Constantinople  v/as  likewife 
thrown  down  by  a violent  earthquake  : but  Bith  ynia,  all  the  fouth  coaft  of 
the  Black  Sea,  ahnofl  all  Asia  Minor,  and  efpeclally  Sxm^,  are  flill  more 
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fubjecl  to  It.  Smyrna  has  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  almofl  to  the  very 
ground.  Bursa,  Nice  a,  and  Nicodemia  have  experienced  the  fame  fate. 
We  fliali  fpeak  elfewhere  of  the  earthquakes  of  Syria  on  the  occafion  of 
that  which,  during  our  (lay  in  Persia,  threw  down  a great  part  of  the  houfes 

of  L ATARI  A. 
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A few  days  after,  we  directed  our  heps  towards  the  valley  of  Buyuk- 
Dere  ; we  eroded  a wood  of  chefnut-trees  and  oaks  ; we  paded  under  the  firfi: 
aquedufts,  and,  after  two  hours’  walk,  we  arrived  at  Belgrade,  a fmall  vil- 
lage where  the  ambadadors  formerly  paded  the  fummer,  but  which  they  have 
abandoned  by  degrees,  becaufe  the  air  is  become  infalubrious,  fince  the 
Turks  have  negle&ed  to  keep  in  order  and  cleanfe  the  little  lake  w'bich 
lies  near  the  village.  This  lake  has  been  formed  in  a valley,  by  means  of  a thick 
wall  which  hops  the  rain-waters  and  thofe  of  fome  little  fprings  which  run 
thither.  It  furnilhes  a part  of  the  water  which  has  been  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  Pi rsi a,  we  have  feveral  times  feen  fuch  walls  eredted  for  the  irriVa- 
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tion  of  the  lands.  This  method  is  fo  fimple,  that  we  are  furprifed  that  it  is 
not  generally  adopted  in  countries  where  water  is  wanting,  in  regions 
where  the  productions  are  infinitely  more  confiderable  and  more  valuable, 
when,  during  the  fummer,  there  can  be  introduced  on  a foil,  a quantity  of 
water  fudicient  for  the  watering  of  the  plants  which  it  is  there  wi filed  to  culti- 
vate. In  all  mountainous  countries,  in  gorges,  in  places  where  a valley 
grows  narrow,  a v/all  in  mafonry  may  be  confiructed,  and  firenethened  on 
the  out  fide  by  earth  brought  for  that  purpofe.  There  would  neceflarily  be 
formed  during  the  winter  and  fpring,  the  ordinary  feafons  of  rains,  a 
lake  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  ground  and 
the  choice  that  may  have  been  made  of  it.  This  water  may  afterwards  be 
difiributed,  either  for  the  wants  of  a city,  as  at  Constantinople,  or  for  the 
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Irrigation  oflands  fituated  below,  as  in  Persia.  It  will,  in  certain  places,  be 
fufficiently  abundant  to  afford  feveral  fountains  to  a town,  and  to  water,  be- 
Tides,  a part  of  its  territory. 

In  the  environs  of  Belgrade,  are  met  with  feveral  little  villages,  at  no 
great  diftance  from  each  other,  almoff  all  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The  fields 
prefent  fome  degree  of  culture  : vineyards  and  a few  gardens  are  there  to  be 
feen.  All  this  country  affords  fine  duller  or  flalk-fruited  oaks  *,  whofe  wood 
Is  very  hard  and  very  fit  for  fhip-building.  Various  aqueduGs  conftruGed  by 

the  emperors  of  the  East,  for  the  purpofe  of  brirfging  water  to  Constants 

« 

nople,  attraG  admiration. 

The  environs  of  Belgrade  are  very  well  calculated  for  fhooting ; you  may 
there  kill  pheafants,  woodcocks,  red  partridges,  feveral  fpecies  of  ducks,  hares, 
roes,  and  fometimes  red  deer.  Quails  are  very  plentiful  in  autumn ; you  alfo 
fee  the  darling,  the  thrufli,  the  blackbird,  the  turtle,  the  roller,  the  loriot, 
the  cuckoo,  and  almoff  all  the  birds  of  Europe. 

For  fome  days  pad  we  had  feen,  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night,  little 
phofphoric  bodies  fcattered  in  great  numbers  in  the  air,  eroding  each  other  in 
every  direGion,  fucceeding  each  other,  tracing  a luminous  track  and  difap- 
pearing  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  We  foon  difeovered  that  this  was  the 
little  Italian  glow-worm  f,  the  male  and  female  of  which  are  equally  pro- 
vided with  wings,  and  equally  luminous. 

We  had  long  known  that  there  exiffed  a coal-mine  on  the  fhores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  another  in  the  environs  of  Rodosto  j but  we  had  not  yet 

* Chene  a grappe.  Quercus  racemofa,  Lamarck.  Encycl.  No.  i. 

■5-  Lampyris  Italica. 
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taken  any  dep  towards  feeing  them.  Some  Armenians  who  had  recently 
obtained  permiflion  from  the  captain-pacha  to  work  the  former  for  the  wants 
of  the  arfenal,  were  very  glad  to  have  a converfation  with  us  on  that  fubjeft  : 
their  objeft  was  to  learn  from  us  the  means  of  working  their  mine,  from 
which  they  as  yet  drew  but  a coal  of  bad  quality.  We  wilhed  to  proceed  to 
the  fpot,  which  gave  them  great  pleafure  ; fo  that,  in  the  courfe  of  Thermidor, 
we  fet  out  from  Buvuk-dere,  in  order  to  repair  thither.  We  eroded  a 
country  very  uneven,  a little  mountainous,  at  fir  ft  volcanic,  then  fchidofe, 
uncultivated,  covered  with  rock-rofes,  arbutufes  and  broom  : we  went  to  three 
or  four  fmall  villages,  and  we  arrived  on  the  {bores  of  the  Black  Sea,  after 
having  walked  near  half  an  hour  on  adowfandy  ground,  covered  with  a pretty 
bindweed  with  oval,  downy  leaves 

The  coad,  elevated  upwards  of  twenty  toifes,  almod  perpendicular  for  a great 
extent,  prefents  nothing  but  a mixture  of  clay  and  calcareous  earth,  gray  or 
bluifh,  in  which  are  to  be  remarked  a few  veins,  more  or  lefs  thick,  of 
vegetable  fubltances,  and  efpecially  of  pieces  of  wood  very  didinguilhable, 
which  have  not  yet  entirely  reached  the  date  of  charcoal.  The  waters  of 
the  fea,  when  violently  agitated  by  a wind  rather  drong  from  the  north  or 
the  ead,  come  to  the  very  edge  of  the  coad  ; but  when  they  are  fmooth  or 
nearly  fo,  there  is  feen  for  a great  extent  a drand  of  feveral  toifes  in  breadth, 
covered  with  dones  and  pebbles. 

The  Armenians  wmrked  this  coaly  fubdance  only  by  cutting  perpendicularly 
all  the  foil ; this  occadoned  them  a condderable  expenfe  for  which  they  re- 
ceived no  indemnity,  fince  they  did  not  yet  procure  any  real  coal.  We  had 
fome  difficulty  to  make  them  underdand  that  it  was  neceffary  to  form  gal- 
leries and  penetrate  into  the  mine.  But,  as  we  conjectured,  either  that  the  - 

* Convolvulus  Ptrjicus* 
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mine  was  good  for  nothing,  or  that  the  coal  would  be  much  lower,  we  pre*- 
vailed  on  them  to  clear  away  the  foil  and  penetrate  into  the  veins  which  they 
fhould  difcover  beneath.  64  If  your  fir  It  efiays,”  added  we,  “ fhould  not  pro- 
£<  cure  you  a better  coal  than  that  which  you  have  hitherto  obtained,  reiin- 
se  quilh  your  undertaking.” 

The  mine  which  lies  in  the  environs7  of  Rodosto  on  the- Propontis,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  better  quality  than  that  on  the  Ihores  of  the  Black  Sea,  were 
we  to  judge  from  fome  fpecimens  taken  at  the  furface;  for  it  has  not  yet 
been  worked,  though  it  is  at  a little  diflance  from  the  fea.  We  were  allured 
that  it  extended  afar,,  and  that  it  was  met  with  again  in  the  environs  of  Erecli. 

In  all  feafons  of  the  year,  filh  is  extremely  common  in  the  Propontis, 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Black  Sea;  but  as  the  Turks  make  very  little  ufe 
of  this  food,  and  as  there  is  fcarcely  any  other  than  the  table  of  the  Europeans 
and  that  of  the  rich  Greeks  and  Armenians  which  are  fet  out  with  it,  it  follows 
that  there  are  very  few  filhermen  throughout  the  East,  and  that  at  Con- 
stantinople even  few  perfons  apply  themfelves  to  this  kind  of  induftry. 

We  are  not  here  fpeaking  of  falted  fifir  which  comes  in  the  way  of  trade, 
from  the  Black  Sea,  or  from  fome  countries  of  Greece  : as  it  is  at  a lew 
price,  it  is  in  requefl  with  the  poor  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Jews,  who  make 
of  it  a rather  great  confumption. 

The  mode  of  filhing  the  moll  followed  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  ccn- 
fifis  in  erecting  in  the  places  which  are  known  to  be  frequented  by  fiationary 
filhes  or  by  fillies  of  pafiage,  a fcaffold  in  the  form  of  an  X,  on  the  top  of  which 
a man  places  himfelf  in  order  to  obferve  the  moment  when  the  net,  fpread  at 
the  foot  of  it,  is  full  of  filh ; at  the  fignal  which  he  gives,  the  net  is  drawn, 
and  the  filh  are  taken. 
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The  bonlto,  which  feme  ichthyologies  improperly  take  for  the  young  tunny, 
is  there  in  great  plenty,  efpecially  at  the  end  of  the  fumnrer  and  in  autumn. 
The  bearded  mullet,  the  pageau  *,  the  dorado,  the  turbot,  the  mackarel,  the 
foie,  the  whiting,  are  the  dlhes  the  mod  in  requell  and  the  mod  common  of 
thofe  feas. 

In  the  environs  of  Constantinople,  are  alfo  taken  various  fhell-fifh  more 
or  lefs  edeemed  by  the  Greeks.  The  oyder  is  abundant  and  very  well  fla- 
voured- Mufcles  there  acquire  a confiderahle  fize.  T.ohfters  and  fea  crav-filh 
are  there  to  be  eaten  in  great  plenty : the  latter  is  as  good  there  as  in  the 
South  of  France. 

The  dolphin  appears  not  unfrequently  in  every  feafon  of  the  year.  Thefe 
filhes  are  feen  to  come  in  fhoals  into  the  very  harbour,  and  play  on  the  fur* 
face  of  the  water,  efpecially  when  the  fea  is  fmooth,  and  the  wind  blows 
from  the  fouth  quarter.  The  people  of  the  country,  more  ignorant  and  more 
credulous  than  the  ancients,  relate  refpeding  the  dolphin  an  infinite  number 
of  dories  all  equally  ridiculous,  which  we  fhall  difpenfe  with  repeating. 

* We  are  Ignorant  what  fifn  Is  here  meant;  but  we  will  take  an  opportunity  of  informing  our 
Readers,  when  we  have  confulted  the  Author.— Tran/lator. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Excurjlon  to  Princes’  Iflands — Amufement  which  is  there  to  be  found.— Defcnp- 
tion  of  them.— Their  culture  and  their  productions  .—Advantageous  pofition  for 
the  eflablifoment  of  a lazaretto. 

W e had  already  made  two  excurfions  to  Princes’  Iflands,  the  one  in 
Meffidor,  the  other  in  Thermidor : we  refolved,  towards  the  end  of  FruCtidor 
year  I,  (1793)  to  go  thither  for  the  third  time,  in  order  to  examine  them 
completely  and  to  afcertain  all  their  productions.  Several  of  our  friends  ac- 
companied us,  as  well  to  divert  themfelves  after  their  occupations,  as  to  ftioot 
quails,  extremely  plentiful  and  very  eafy  to  be  killed  in  this  feafon.  A 
merchant  was  fo  kind  as  to  receive  us  into  his  country-houfe  and  take  on 
himfelf  all  the  details  of  the  expenfe.  We  hired  two  large  caiques,  and,  in 
two  hours,  with  a light  breeze  from  the  north  north-eaft,  we  reached  the  har- 
bour of  Prinkipos,  nearly  twelve  miles  diftant  from  Galata.  The  fea  was 
fo  fmooth  that  no  one  was  fick  ; fo  that  we  were  able  to  enjoy,  at  our  eafe,  the 
different  profpefls  prefented  to  us  by  the  coaft  of  Asia.  We  foon  paffed 
Chalcedon,  the  deep  bay  which  lies  beyond  it,  and  the  cape  planted  with 
cypreffes  which  comes  next,  and  on  which  the  Turks  have  ereCted  a light-houfe. 
We  left  at  a diftance  on  the  right,  Prota  and  Antigona;  we  approached 
nearer  to  Chalkis,  and  we  arrived  at  Prinkipos  before  fun-fet. 

The  town  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  along  the  fea-fhore : it 
is  almoft  entirely  peopled  by  Greeks,  the  greater  part  mariners  or  cultivators. 
Its  population  may  be  eftimated  at  two  or  three  thoufand  inhabitants.  The 
coaff  of  Asia  being  diftant  only  about  two  leagues,  fhips  anchor  in  all 
feafons  with  fafety,  under  flicker  of  all  thefe  iflands,  but  more  particularly  at 
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one  or  two  cables’  length  from  the  village  of  Chalkis  and  Prinicipos  : the 
caiques  come  and  moor  along  the  fhore,  to  a fort  of  quay. 

The  difficulty  of  repairing  to  Constantinople,  when  the  weather  is  bad 
or  the  wind  a little  too  drong,  has  induced  the  ambaffadors  and  agents  of  fo- 
reign powers,  to  prefer  a refidence  at  Belgrade,  Tarapia,  and  Buyuk- 
dere,  where  the  air  is  lefs  pure,  lefs  wholefome,  and  where  the  plague  makes 
its  appearance  more  frequently  than  in  thefe  iflands.  But  this  difadvantage 
is  compenfated  by  the  power  which  they  have  of  fetting  out  at  all  times 
from  thofe  three  villages,  in  a carriage  or  on  horfeback,  while  they  would 
be  obliged  fometimes  at  the  iflands,  to  wait  for  favourable  weather  for  return- 
ing to  the  capital,  whither  urgent  bufmefs  may  call  them  every  moment. 

We  arrived  in  the  mod  agreeable  feafon  and  at  the  period  of  the  year  when 
the  concourfe  of  people  is  the  greateft.  We  had  every  evening,  in  a coffee- 

1 

houfe  open  to  all  the  curious  and  all  the  amateurs  a fight  much  relifhed  by 
the  Turks,  and  frequented  even  by  the  mod  decent  women,  although  it  mod 
frequently  reprefented  fcenes  at  which  European  females,  the  mod  fhamelefs, 
would  have  blufhed  to  be  prefent  : true  it  is  that  thefe  women  did  not  enter 
the  coffee-houfe,  but  contented  themfelves  with  remaining  in  the  dreet,  whence 
they  could  perceive  every  thing.  This  fight  is  called  Karagueuze , a fort  of 
Ombres  Chinoifes  which  conditute  the  delight  of  the  capital,  and  which  indivi- 
duals in  eafy  circumdances  procure  themfelves  from  time  to  time  at  their 
own  houfes.  The  fcene  which  mod  diverted  the  fpedtators,  was  that  of  a 
he-afs  amufing  himfelf  with  a Jew.  We  were  furprifed,  the  fird  time  that  we 
were  prefent  at  the  kara-gueuze,  to  fee  the  Turks,  naturally  grave  and  filent, 
give  themfelves  up  to  immoderate  laughter  at  the  fight  of  thefe  obfcenities. 

What  inconfidency,”  faid  we,  “ in  a nation  which  breaks  out  againd  liber- 
“ tinifm  with  an  extreme  rigour,  often  with  ferocity,  which  punifhes  fome- 
vol,  1.  n “ times 
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“ times  with  death  the  flighted:  attack  on  morals,  which  will  not  tolerate 

proftitutes,  and  which  permits  in  public  fuch  an  indecency  !” 

The  iflands  known  under  the  name  of  Princes’  Hands,  are  feven 
in  number,  four  large,  and  five  fmall  ones.  The  firft  is  called  Prota  ; the 
fecond,  Antigona  ; the  third,  Chalkis  ; and  the  fourth,  Prinkipos;  to 
the  fouth  of  the  latter,  lies  the  little  Hand  called  Rabbit  Hand  ; to  the  weft, 
are  two  fmall  iflands,  one  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Oxya , and  the 
other  by  that  of  Plata:  the  two  others  are  nothing  but  namelefs  rocks. 

Prinkipos  is  the  mod  confiderable  and  the  mod  fertile  of  them  all:  it  ap- 
peared to  us  entirely  volcanic  and  formed  of  quartz,  granites,  &c.  &c.  al- 
tered or  decompofed.  The  land  is  elevated,  uneven,  and  hilly.  It  is  dry  and 
arid  on  the  hills,  red  and  tolerably  fertile  in  the  bottoms,  and  efpecially  to  the 
fouth  of  the  town.  The  natural  produdions  are  the  Aleppo  pine,  known 
in  the  South  of  France  by  the  name  of  pin  blo.nc  ; the  oxycedrus  or  brown- 
berried  juniper  ; the  broad-leaved  phillyrea,  the  arbutus,  the  prickly  pimpinella, 
the  pale-flowered  French  lavender,  the  broom,  the  acute-leaved  afparagus,  the 
Cretan  cidus  or  rock-rofe,  the  turpentine-tree,  a fpecies  of  favory,  the  mallow- 
leaved bindweed,  &c.  &c. 

' 6 

The  wild  olive-tree  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  on  all  the  hills.  We  like- 
wife  faw  it  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  rifing  grounds  of 
the  Hellespont  and  on  thofe  of  Asia  Minor,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
fea.  It  is  fmall  and  flunted  when  it  is  without  culture,  and  expofed  to  be 
gnawed  by  cattle.  Does  it  grow  naturally  in  all  the  places  where  we  faw  it  ? 
Is  it  in  fome  a remnant  of  ancient  culture  ? This  is  a queftion  on  which  we 
fhall  avoid  giving  our  opinion. 
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This  tree  does  not  grow  on  the  borders  of  the  Bosphorus  nor  in  the 
environs  of  Constantinople,  becaufe  the  cold  is  fometimes  more  fharply 
felt  there  than  at  Princes’  Iflands,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Black 
Sea.  But  it  is  to  be  found  flrong  and  vigorous  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  F to- 
pontis,  and  on  the  fhores  of  the  Hellespont.  Some  tolerably  fine  ones  are 
to  be  feen  fcattered  in  the  fields  of  Prinkipos.  I am  ignorant  whether  it  be 
cultivated  on  the  coafi;  of  Rodosto  and  of  Erecli  : I had  no  opportunity  of 
vifiting  that  country. 

i 

The  culture  of  Prinkipos  confifls  in  a few  fields  fown  with  wheat,  barley, 
chich-peas,  kidney-beans,  broad  beans,  &c.  The  vine  is  not  there  abundant  ; 
it  is  planted  and  trimmed  as  in  the  fouth  of  France  : it  yields  turn  or  three 
forts  of  very  good  grapes,  from  which  wine  is  feldotn  made.  In  this  ifland 
the  inhabitants  prefer  carrying  the  grapes  to  the  markets  of  Constantinople, 
and  there  felling  them. 

Near  the  town  are  feveral  gardens,  in  which  are  cultivated  with  no  great 
{kill  a few  kitchen-garden  plants  and  fruit-trees,  among  which  are  diitin- 
guiflied  a fpecies  of  fig-tree  with  fruit  greenilh  without,  red  within,  and  of  an 
excellent  quality. 

This  ifland  has  feveral  times  ferved  as  a prifon  or  place  of  exile  to  the 
Greek  princes.  Among  others  we  recall  to  mind  that  Ip-ene,  a young 

Athenian  woman,  born  of  noble  but  obfeure  parents,  raifed  to  the  throne  by  the 
charms  of  her  mind  and  the  graces  of  her  perfon,  fet  no  bounds  to  her  ambi- 
tion, and  ftained  herfelf  by  various  crimes  after  the  death  of  Leon  Por- 
pejyrogenetes,  her  hufband.  She  was  dethroned  by  Nicefhorus,  one  of 
her  confidants,  and  banifhed  to  a monaftery  of  this  ifland,  which  fhe  herfelf  had 
caufed  to  be  erected  * . 

* Some  authors  fay  that  the  was  fe nt  to  Lejbos . 
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Our  fowling-pieces  procured  us  every  day  a confiderable  quantity  of 
quails.  We  had  excellent  pointers,  which  enabled  us  to  come  very  clofe  to 
them  before  we  put  them  up.  They  generally  build  their  nefts  under  the 
Tock-rofe,  the  prickly  pimpineila,  or  other  little  fhrubs  ; and  as  there  are  no 
trees  in  thofe  places  they  are  very  eafily  (hot.  They  are  extremely  fat  and  very 
well  tailed;  in  the  fpring  they  are  much  more  fcarce  and  lefs  favoury.  We 
faw  fome  other  birds  of  paffage,  fuch  as  turtles,  rollers,  loriots,  thrufhes,  &c. 
and  in  particular  falcons  and  fparrow-hawks. 

Hares  are  very  fcarce  at  Prinkipos,  and  rabbits  are  not  there  to  be  found  ; 
but  the  latter  are  in  plenty  in  the  little  defert  illand  which  bears  their  name. 
We  fometimes  procured  ourfelves  the  pleafure  of  this  diverfion,  and  we  al- 
ways brought  back  feveral  rabbits.  It  is  neceffary  to  arrive  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  furprife  them  before  they  have  re-entered  their  burrows. 

Fifbing  afforded  us  flill  more  refources  than  fowling : we  were  every  day 
ferved  with  oyfters,  mufcles,  and  feveral  fifhes,  fuch  as  mackarel,  bonito, 
turbot,  and  particularly  the  bearded  mullet.  We  feveral  times  found  in  the 
flomach  of  this  laft  fifh  a very  fmall  fpecies  of  fea-urchin  which  we  have  pre- 
ferved,  and  which  we  fhall  publifh  among  the  other  articles  of  natural  hiftory. 

The  run  from  the  town  of  Prinkipos  to  that  of  Chalkis  is  nearly  a 
league,  and  caiques  are  always  to  be  found  ready  to  receive  palfengers.  We 
had  apprifed  the  fuperior  of  the  monaftery  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  day  we 
fhould  vifit  his  convent  and  take  a dinner  with  him,  in  order  that  we  might 
not  find  him  unprovided  ; for,  in  general,  the  caloyers  are  very  temperate 
and  their  fare  is  very  fcanty.  One  is  fortunate  to  find  in  their  convent, 
honey,  eggs,  and  fome  fruit.  Strangers,  in  order  to  make  a return  for  the 
civilities  which  they  receive  under  their  roof,  never  fail  to  vifit  the  church* 
and  to  leave  in  a bafin  the  pieces  of  money  which  they  judge  proper  to  give. 
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Tills  monaftery,  fituated  on  a hill  almofl  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  enjoys 
a charming  profpedt  : the  air  there  is  very  falubrious,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a numerous  fociety,  becaufe  Europeans  and  even  Greeks  frequently  go 
thither  to  fpend  a part  of  the  fummer,  far  from  the  buftle  and  tumult  of  the 
capital.  We  flopped  a long  time  to  contemplate  over  the  door  of  the  church 
the  reprefentation  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradife,  although  the  painting 
was  very  bad.  Hell  was  filled  with  Muffulmans,  bifhops,  archbilhops,  and 
Greeks  richly  drefied  ; purgatory  and  paradife  were  peopled  only  by  ca- 
ioyers,  papas,  or  priefls,  and  Greeks  more  funply  drefied.  We  afked  the  friars 
who  accompanied  us,  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  feme  mifchief  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks  for  damning  them  in  this  manner.  They  told  us  that  this  had  hap- 
pened to  them  once,  but  that  they  had  got  out  of  the  ferape  for  a little 
money.  They  added,  that  they  let  a great  value  on  their  picture,  and  that 
they  would  preferve  it  as  long  as  they  could,  without  expofmg  themfelves  too 
much. 

There  is  another  monaftery  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  remarkable 
from  feveral  beautiful  alleys  of  cypreftes,  and  from  a wood  of  pines,  from  a fpa- 
cious  building,  and  from  the  number  of  caloyers  who  refide  there.  The  latter, 
though  very  agreeably  fnuated,  does  not,  like  the  other,  enjoy  fo  extenfive  and 
fo  diverfified  a profpebt. 

There  are  likewife  two  monafteries  at  Prinkipos,  fttuated  in  the  mod 
elevated  and  the  mod  folitary  places  in  the  ifland.  The  caloyers  apply  them- 
felves to  the  culture  of  the  fields  belonging  to  their  monaftery,  or  to  fome 
branch  of  induftry  ufeful  to  the  community.  Their  wants  are  very  limited, 
became  they  have  never  allowed  luxury  to  be  introduced  among  them  : their 
health  is  for  a long  time  preferved  flrong  and  vigorous  by  moderate  labour, 
temperance,  and  peace  of  mind  ; and  what,  perhaps,  conflitutes  their  greatefl 
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happinefs,  !s  that  the  Turks  do  not  come  to  difturb  the  repofe  and  tranquillity 
which  they  enjoy  in  thefe  places. 

Chalicis  is  Iefs  confiderable  than  Prinkipos,  audits  village  is  a little  lefs 
extenfive ; its  productions  are  nearly  the  fame,  and  the  foil  prefents  every 
where  indications  of  a volcano.  On  the  hill  neared  the  village  is  found  a 
hard,  brittle  rock,  which  appears  ferruginous ; and,  towards  the  fouth-eafl 
part  of  the  Hand,  a mine  of  copper  which  appears  to  have  been  anciently 
worked  : it  is  probably  from  this  circumftance  that  it  derived  the  name  of 
Chalkis,  from  the  Greek  word  ^ocXxoc,  which  fignifies  copper : but  we  faw 
nothing  that  indicates  the  gold-mine  of  which  Aristotj.e  and  Stephen  of 
Bysantium  have  fpoken. 

If  the  Turks  were  capable  of  perceiving  that  it  is  eafy  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  the  plague  by  taking  againft  that  terrible  fcourge  the  precautions  which 
are  employed  in  Europe,  the  pofition  of  Princes’  Hands  would,  no  doubt, 
be  invaluable  for  the  accomplifhment  of  that  objeCl,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
capital  by  fea:  a lazaretto  might  be  eftablilhed  at  Prota  or  at  Antigona,  be- 
caufe  thofe  Hands  have  very  few  inhabitants,  and  (hips  anchor  there  in  great 
fafety.  In  the  former  of  thofe  two  Hands  exift  alfo  the  ruins  of  a village 
and  two  monafteries,  which  attefl  that  it  is  fufceptible  of  fome  degree  of  cul- 
ture, and  that  it  may  afford  places  for  walking  and  recreation  to  perfons  who 
might  be  obliged  to  perform  quarantine. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

We  enter  a harem. — Marriage  of  the  Muffulmans.  — Polygamy.  — Its  refults. — In- 
fluence of  women  in  all  affairs. 

1 wo  days  after  our  return  from  Princes'  Iflands,  we  were  invited  by 
a capidgi-bachi  to  embark  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  proceed  to  vifit  his  mother 
who  had  been  ill  for  fome  time,  in  older  to  give  our  opinion  to  a Greek 
ph\ fician  that  attended  her,  and  preferibe  the  treatment  which  we  fhould 
judge  the  mod  proper.  The  envoy  of  the  Republic,  at  whofe  heufe  we  were 
at  that  moment,  warmly  folicited  us  to  render  fervice  to  a man  who  enjoyed 
great  influence  with  the  Grand  Signior,  and  who  might  be  ufeful  to  the  French 
eftablifhed  in  the  Levant.  We  acceded  the  more  willingly  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  envoy,  as  by  obliging  a man  in  power,  we  were  enabled  to  latisfy 
our  curiofity.  In  faff,  for  a long  time  pad  I had  been  wilhing  to  fee  the  in- 
terior of  a Turkifh  family,  and  to  carry  an  obferving  eye  into  rhe  very  harems, 
in  order  to  learn  the  arrangements  of  them,  and  remark  the  cufloms  which 
are  there  eftablilhed.  Phyfic  frequently  furnilhed  me  with  this  opportunity  in 
the  courfe  of  our  travels,  and  put  it  in  my  power  to  fee  that,  in  fpite  of  bolts 
and  keepers,  women  will  find  means  to  be  revenged  for  the  tyranny  of  men. 

I 

An  appointment  was  made  for  the  next  morning.  We  fet  out  early,  ac- 
companied by  a drogueman  and  a janizary  belonging  to  the  legation,  and 
we  arrived  at  the  houle  of  the  capidgi  at  the  lame  time  as  the  Greek  phyfi- 
cian.  We  were  received  in  a handfome  kiofk,  a fort  of  faloon  open  on  the 
fides,  ornamented  with  paintings,  gilding,  and  Arabic  fentences  taken  from 
the  Koran.  In  the  middle  were  a jet  d’eau , and  a balin  of  white  marble ; 
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on  one  fide,  was  a view  of  the  Bosphorus;  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  a beautiful 
garden,  and  of  part  of  the  capidgi’s  houfe  built  with  much  elegance. 

After  the  cuftomary  compliments,  pipes  and  coffee  were  brought : we  con- 
verfed  for  fome  time  refpecling  his  mother’s  diforder,  and  we  learnt  with  fur- 
prife  that  the  phyfician  had  found  it  a more  eafy  matter  to  make  his  pa- 
tient believe  that  fhe  was  bewitched,  than  to  cure  her.  The  capidgi  then 
fpoke  to  us  of  himfelf,  and  communicated  to  us  his  particular  complaints : 
he  lamented  bitterly  that  he  was  no  longer  able,  as  formerly,  to  carry  into  his 
harem  joy  and  pleafure.  This  man,  forty  odd  years  of  age,  was,  in  other  re- 
fpeds,  robuft  and  of  a firong  conftitution  ; he  had  betimes  abufed  the  plea- 
fures  which  he  regretted,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  an  opiate  com- 
pofed  of  materials  the  moft  hot  and  mofl  irritating,  in  order  to  difcharge 
his  duties  of  hufband  on  the  night  from  Thurfday  to  Friday,  according  to  the 
precept  of  Mahomet. 

After  an  hour’s  converfation,  we  went  to  the  female  patient  : no  fervant 
followed  us.  The  capidgi  made  us  crofs  various  apartments,  the  doors  of 
which  he  himfelf  opened  and  fhut.  We  arrived  at  a hall  rather  fpacious, 
furrounded  on  three  fides  by  a fopha  covered  with  a beautiful  crimfon  cloth, 
trimmed  with  gold  fringe.  On  the  floor  were  fpread  a fine  Egyptian 
mat  and  a few  little  Perfian  carpets.  The  fick  woman  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  on  a light  mattrefs,  furrounded  by  large  cufhions  on  which  fire  was 
leaning.  She  had  her  clothes  on,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Orientals,  who 
do  not  undrefs  themfelves  when  they  are  ill,  or  when  they  lie  down  to  fleep. 
When  we  entered  her  apartment,  fhe  wore,  no  doubt  on  our  account,  a 
white  rnuflin  veil,  which  fhe  foon  took  off : two  young  female  flaves  were  there 
to  wait  on  her. 
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This  woman,  who  was  near  fixty  years  old,  had  an  exceflive  embonpoint ; 
(he  was  troubled -with  the  vapours,  and  affefted  with  a fcrofulous  complaint 
which  made  its  appearance  on  different  parts  of  her  body.  She  was,  in  other 
refpefts,  in  tolerable  health,  and  had  preferred  her  appetite.  She  told  us  fome 
very  (ingular  ftories  refpeding  her  complaints,  which  fne  attributed,  among 
other  things,  to  a malicious  female  Have  who  had  bewitched  her,  becaufe  fire 
had  refufed  to  confent  to  her  being  married. 

During  this  converfation,  curiofrty  had  attraded  the  capidgi’s  women 
behind  a grate  which  feparated  the  room  we  were  in  from  that  where  they 
were.  We  faw  lifted  up,  from  time  to  time,  a curtain  which  concealed  them, 
and  which  they  let  down  when  we  directed  our  looks  towards  them.  The  two 
(laves  who  were  near  us  did  not  fail  to  make  us  feel  their  pulfe,  and  to  afk  us 
various  queflions  : they  were  young  and  very  handfome ; one  of  them,  more 
bold,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  fick  woman,  who  feveral  times  re- 
minded her  of  her  indecorous  behaviour,  could  not  help  putting  her  hands  on 
our  garments  which  (lie  thought  very  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  even  indecent, 
from  every  part  of  the  body  being  too  apparent  for  perfons  accuftomed,  to  fee 
men  only  with  garments  very  ample,  and  which  conceal  the  whole  body. 

,We  preferibed  to  the  patient  a calming  opiate  and  the  ufe  of  the  bitter-fweet 
or  folanum  dulcamara , which  wre  had  perceived  in  one  of  our  excurfions  to  a 
village  beyond  Belgrade.  The  capidgi  flrongly  preffed  us  to  come  and  fee 
him  again  •,  which  we  could  not  difpenfe  with  doing  at  the  expiration  of  a 
few  days. 

When  we  had  left  the  houfe,  the  Greek  phyfician  informed  us  that  the  ha- 
rem of  this  man  was  cc  mpofed  of  thirty  Georgian  and  Circadian  (laves, 
intended  for  waiting  on  h.s  wife,  a young  princefs  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  his  intereft  and  his  fortune.  It  was  fince  this  marriage  that  the  phyfi- 
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cian  had  brought  him  to  the-  ufe  of  aphrodifiacs,  and  came  pretty  regularly  to 
his  ho  ufe  in  order  to  inquire  into  their  effeff. 

He  likewife  informed  us  of  the  Turkifn  laws  relative  to  marriage,  and  com- 
municated to  us  feveral  curious  obfervations  which  his  quality  of  phyfician 
had  enabled  him  to  make  in  the  harems.  In  the  courfe  of  our  travels,  we 
ourfelves  have  had  opportunities  of  colledling  obfervations  refpefting  the 
Muffulman  women,  of  fmclying  their  manners  comparatively  with  thofe  of  the 
Greek  and  French  women  born  in  the  Levant,  and  of  reftifying  the 
ideas  which  too  great  precipitation  might  at  firft  have  made  us  adopt.  The 
reader  will  not  perhaps  be  difpleafed  with  us  for  the  efforts  which  we  made  in 
this  refpeft.  ^ , 

In  Turkey,  the  law  permits  three  manners  of  cohabiting  with  women,,, 
Tournefort  has  faid,  with  reafon,  that  a man  married  the  firft,  hired  the  fe- 

cond,  and  purchafed  the  third, 

* 

The  Muffulman  women  live  very  retired,  and  do  not  appear  in  public  with- 
out  a veil  and  garments  which  conceal  their  figure  and  difguife  their  whole: 
body  : there  is  no  one  but  the  hufband  and  the  neareft  relations,  fuch  as 
the  fathers,  the  brothers,  and  the  uncle-germans,  wrho  fometimes  have  accefs 
to  the  harems,  and  can  fee  a Muffulman  woman  with  her  face  uncovered. 
The  man  who  wiffies  to  marry  can  be  acquainted  with  the  charms  of  the  per- 
fon  and  the  attractions  of  the  mind  of  his  future  wife,  only  from  the  ac- 
count of  fome  female  relation  or  friend,  or  of  fome  intermediatrix  of  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Commonly  the  latter  gives  every  information  that  is  wanted, 
tries  to  fmooth  all  difficulties  which  may  arife,  and  prepares  and  arranges  all 
matters.  When  the  relations  are  agreed  among  themfelves,  they  fix  the 
fum  that  the  hufband  ffiall  give  as  a prefent  to  his  wife  for  the  price  of  her 
blood . An  inventory  is  taken  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  latter,  in  fur-, 
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future,  clothes,  money,  *or  property,  becaufe  every  thing  is  to  be  reftored 
to  her  in  cafe  of  divorce  or  repudiation.  When  fne  dies  without  children, 
the  huiband  keeps  a part  of  what  he  has  received,  and  returns  the  other  to 
the  relations,  as  is  regulated  by  the  law. 

The  preliminaries  being  fettled,  the  future  huiband,  the  father  or  the 
neared  relation  of  the  young  lady,  go,  with  two  witnefles,  to  the  houfe  of  the. 
cadi,  in  order  to  get  him  to  fign  fne  articles  of  the  marriage,  and  obtain  a per- 
million  for  it  in  writing.  The  celebration  of  the  marriage  cannot  take  place 
but  on  the  eve  of  the  Friday,  which  anfwer-s,  among  the  Muflulmans,  to  the 
Sunday  of  the  Chrilb'ans,  and  to  the  Saturday  of  the  jews.  One  or  two 
days  before,  the  young  lady  is  conducled  to  the  bath,  where  die  is  fubjected 
todepilation  for  the  fir  ft  time.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  hie  drefles  herfelf 
in  the  richefl  clothes  that  fhe  can  procure,  and  covers  herfelf  with  jewels, 
pearls,  and  pieces  of  money  which  the  relations  very  often  borrow.  They 
try  to  embellifh  the  young  lady’s  face,  by  colouring  it  with  red,  white,  and 
blue,  and  by  painting  her  eyebrows  and  eyelids  black.  In  certain  countries, 
they  next  colour  the  arms  and  hands  with  black,  paint  the  nails  yellow  or 
black,  and  the  feet  an  orange  colour  yellow  : laftly,  they  place  with  art,  on 
the  head-drefs  and  among  the  braids  which  hang  behind,  flowers,  pearls, 
precious  {tones,  and  gold  coin.  In  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  thefe  braids  are 
very  numerous  and  each  is  terminated  by  one  or  more  fequins. 

Thus  adjufted  and  placed  on  a feat  more  elevated  than  the  fopha,  (he  is  to 
compofe  her  carriage,  call  her  eyes  down  or  keep  them  {hut,  while  a troop 
of  women  invited  to  the  feafl  give  tnemfelves  up  to  joy,  and  various  dances 
are  performed,  the  company  hinging  or  playing  on  different  inftruments. 


At  night,  the  female  relations  of  the  huiband  and  fome  women  invited  by 
them  come  with  flambeaus  and  a noify  band  of  mufic  to  the  houfe  of  the 
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young  lady,  in  order  to  take  her  to  that  of  the  hufband.  She  goes  out  ac- 
companied by  her  female  relations  and  friends  : the  men  do  not  follow  her, 
but  remain  at  their  homes  amufmg  themfelves. 

Being  arrived  at  the  hufband’s  houfe,  fne  is  perfumed  and  placed  on  an  ele- 
vated feat,  prepared  on  purpofe  for  her.  All  the  women  not  belonging  to  the 
family  go  out  a moment  after,  and  there  no  longer  remain  any  but  the  female 
relations  of  the  contra&ed  couple. 

The  bridegroom,  during  this  time,  is  in  another  apartment,  where  his  re- 
lations and  fome  young  men  whom  he  has  invited,  perfume  him,  drefs  him  in 
bis  richefl  clothes,  and  fmg  fongs  analogous  to  the  ceremony. 

; A moment  after,  all  the  men,  accompanied  by  their  mufic,  fally  forth  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  mofque.  They  fay  their  prayers  with  the  greatefl 
compofure,  after  which  they  come  to  the  door  of  the  hufband’s  houfe,  where 
be  enters,  accompanied  only  by  his  relations.  While  the  hufband  is  at  the 
mofque,  the  bride  is  brought  into  the  apartments  that  are  intended  for  her. 
On  returning  from  the  mofque,  the  father  of  the  hufoand,  or  any  other  re- 
lation  the  moil  advanced  in  years,  leads  by  the  hand  the  hufband  to  his 
wife,  prefents  him  to  her,  and  retires.  There  remains  no  one  but  the  midwife 
or  a female  relation  who  ferves  up  a fupper  to  the  hufband,  while  the  wife 
continues  handing  before  him,  in  a very  humble  attitude.  After  fupper,  the 
latter  prefents  to  her  hufband  a bafin,  water,  and  a towel,  in  order  that  he  may 
wafh  and  wipe  himfelf : fhe  then  gives  him  a pipe  and  coffee,  after  which  fhe 
herfelf  fups.  When  fhe  has  flipped,  the  midwife  withdraws,  and  the  mar- 
ried couple  remain  by  themfelves. 

The  next  morning,  the  hufband  goes  into  another  apartment,  and,  as  foon 
as  his  back  is  turned,  one  of  his  female  relations  comes  and  fpreads  on 
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!fie  door  of  the  room  the  drawers  which  the  wife  has  worn  during  the 
night. 

All  the  women  prefent  the  preceding  evening,  more  richly  drefied,  come  to 
pay  their  compliments  and  give  themfelves  up  the  whole  day  to  joy.  They 
mud  fee  the  marks  of  virginity  of  the  bride ; the  midwife  mufl  {hew  them 
the  drawers  flamed  with  blood  ; after  this  ceremony,  file  folds  them  up,  care- 
fully puts  them  by,  and  depofits  them  in  the  hands  of  the  mother  of  the 
bride  or  her  nearefl  female  relation. 

The  bride  is  to  be  that  day  in  a modeft  attitude;  file  is  to  obferve  filence, 
keep  her  eyes  caft  down  and  remain  quiet  on  the  fopha.  while  all  the  women 
around  her  are  abandoning  themfelves  to  joy. 

The  fecond  manner  of  a man  marrying  one  or  feveral  wives,  diftinguifiied 
by  the  name  of  kapin , confifts  in  his  prefenting  himfelf  before  the  cadi,  and 
binding  himfelf  to  feed  and  maintain  till  a certain  period,  fuch  a woman 
whom  he  defignates  and  whofe  confent  he  has  obtained  : which  is  attefled 
by  her  father  or  her  neared  relation,  and  two  witnefles ; to  take  care  of 
the  children  that  {he  fliall  bear  and  to  give  up  to  her  befides,  at  the  time  of 
repudiation  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed  on,  a fum  of  money  or 
clothes,  effects  and  property  dipulated  and  exprefied.  The  children  that  pro- 
ceed from  thefe  marriages,  enjoy  the  fame  rights  as  the  others,  and  remain  at 
the  charge  of  the  father  when  he  has  repudiated  or  put  away  his  wife. 

It  feldom  happens  that  Mufiulmans  marry  in  this  manner,  becaufe  women 
of  a certain  rank  would  never  confent  to  be  united  to  a man  on  fuch  condi- 
tions, and  becaufe  the  latter 'generally  prefers  to  purchafe  Haves,  rather  than 
marry  in  the  kapin  manner  with  Mufiulman  women  born  of  poor  parents. 
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The 'traffic  for  Haves  is  very  exprefsly  prohibited  to  jews  and  Chriftians, 
and  is  allowed  only  to  Muflulmaris.  The  law  authorizes  the  latter  to  have 
whatever  number  of  Haves  they  may  defire,  and  fubmits  them  to  no  fort  of 
formality.  The  children  that  they  obtain  are  free,  and  (hare,  like  the  others., 
in  the  divifion  of  their  property.after  their  death. 

The  law  prohibits  not  Muffulmans  from  marrying  a woman  of  a different 
religion,  provided  the  parties  bind  themfelves  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
.the  religion  of  the  father  ; but  it  is  exprefsly  forbidden  to  women,  unlefs  the 
man  embraces  beforehand  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  It  .punilhes  with 
death  a jew  or  a Chriftian  caught  with  a Muffulman  woman,  in  a place  or  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  caufe  the  fufpicion  of  a carnal  intercourfe.  He  cannot 
efcape  but  by  embracing  the  Muffulman  religion  and  marrying  this  woman, 
if,  however,  fine  confent  to  this,  and  they  both  be  unreftridted  by  the  ties  of  wed- 
lock. In  the  contrary  cafe,  the  man  is  carried  to  execution  j the  woman  es- 
capes a punifhment  lefs  fevere  only  by  declaring  that  file  was  forced  or  taken 
by  furprife,  or  by  denying  that  any  thing  improper  paffed  between  them. 

If  the  woman  be  married,  her  fate  depends  on  the  hufband : he  may  carry 
his  revenge  fo  far  even  as  to  punilh  her  with  death  ; but  frequently  the  fear  of 
her  relations  refhains  his  arm  when  ready  to  flrike  : he  then  contents  himfelf 
with  repudiating  her. 

It  enters  not  into  our  plan  to  examine  what  were  the  motives  which  deter" 
mined  Mahomet  to  allow  four  wives  to  the  followers  of  his  religion,  inde- 
pendently of  fuch  a number  of  concubines  as  they  could  fupport.  Has  he 
wilhed  to  pleafe  one  fex  at  the  expenfe  of  the  other  ? Has  he  thought 
by  this  means  to  obtain  a greater  population  ? In  fhort,  has  he  wilhed  to  fandlion 
a cuflom  which  exifts  in  Arabia  from  time  immemorial  ? 
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Polygamy  offers  inconveniences  without  number  and  fo  (hiking,  that  every 
one  muff  be  aftonifhed  that  legiflators  fhould  have  permitted  or  tolerated  it. 
The  firfl  of  thefe  inconveniences,  and  the  greateftno  doubt,  is  that  it  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  population  of  a £>tate ; it  is  that  it  favours  pederafty  ; it  is  that 
feveral  women  cannot  quietly  (hare  among  them  the  pleafures,  too  feldom 
occurring,  which  the  hufband  diffributes  to  them  t miftruft,  jealoufy,  hatred, 
quarrels,  muff  neceffarily  eftabliffi  their  empire  in  a harem  and  thence  baniffi 
true  pleafure. 

\ 

It  (hould  feem,  on  the  firftview  of  the  fubjecf,  that  polygamy  is  favourable  to 
population,  for  though  the  phyfical  faculties  of  man  are  limited,  he  can,  never- 
thelefs,  in  a rather  (hort  fpace  of  time  fecundify  feveral  women,  and  obtain  a 
great  number  of  children  during  the  courfe  of  his  life. 

But  as  the  number  of  women  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  men,  it  can  only  be 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  poor  that  the  rich  take  feveral  of  them : a man  cannot 
have  four  wives,  without  three  others  being  deprived  of  them  ; and,  in- 
'deed,  it  will  not  be  prefumed  that  four  women,  (hut  up  in  a harem  with  a 
Angle  man,  fometimes  old  and  infirm,  can  have  the  fame  number  of  children 
as  when  ihofe  women  have  each  a hufband,  whofe  favours  they  alone  enjoy. 

The  harems,  it  is  true,  are  fcarcely  filled  with  any  but  foreign  females, 
Georgian,  Circadian,  and  Ethiopian  (laves  brought  annually  in  the  way  of 
trade;  but  it  brings  alfo  a greater  number  of  male  (laves;  which  muff  induce 
the  fuppofition  vthat,  in  general,  the  number  of  the  men  in  Turkey,  is  at 
lead  as  great  as  that  of  the  women.  But  what  proves  that  polygamy  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  population  of  that  empire,  is  that,  notwithftanding  this  great 
number  of  (laves  of  both  fexes  who  come  from  European  countries,  from 
Asia,  and  from  Africa,  the  empire’  is  becoming  confiderably  depopulated, 
though  there  are  no  inffances  of  emigration  on  the  part  of  the  Muflulmans ; 
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though,  fora  long  time  pad,  wars  there  are  by  no  means  frequent  and  by  no 
means  defiruftive.  The  population  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  jews, 
on  the  contrary,  is  kept  up,  notwith {landing  their  emigration  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Turks  in  regard  to  them:  but  the  former,  as  is  well  known,  marry 
but  one  wife,  and  it  is  very  exprefsly-  forbidden  to  them  to  have  flaves  and  con- 
cubines ; which  is  the  reafon  that  they  marry  early  in  life,  and  that  few  among 
them  remain  bachelors. 

The  (late  of  inability  in  which  a man  finds  himfelf  to  fatisfy  the  defires  of 
a great  number  of  women,  has  fuggefied  the  idea  of  bolts,  harems,  and  thcfe 
unfortunate  beings  appointed  to  take  care  of  them,  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
reproducing  themfelves.  Jealoufy,  frequently  atrocious,  has  caufed  adultery  to 
be  punifhed  with  death  ; and  the  government  has  thought  itfelf  bound,  not  only 
ftridly  to  oppofe  libertinifm  by  feparating  -the  two  fexes,  but  alfo  to  deal  very 
feverely  with  girls  or  women  convi&ed  of  amorous  intrigues.  This  feverity  in 
regard  to  morals,  this  feparation  of  the  two  fexes,  and  above  all  the  total  pri- 
vation  of  women  experienced  by  a great  number  of  individuals,  has  introduced 
in  the  East  a pafiion  for  boys,  a pafiion  reprobated  by  the  philolopher,  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  legiflator,  and  far  more  immoral,  far  more  infamous  than  the 

i 

illegal  intercourfe  of  the  two  fexes,  from  which,  befides,  there  refults  no  advan- 
tage to  fociety. 

Through  an  inconfiftency  worthy  of  remark,  the  law,  which  always  lays 
under  contribution,  which  fometimes  punifhes  with  death  the  man  who  gives 
way  to  a natural  inclination,  who  obeys  the  imperious  voice  of  Nature,  tolerates 
however,  and  feems  to  permit  a vice  which  befpeaks  a total  depravity  of  mo- 
rals. The  Muffulmans,  very  auftere  in  o her  refpedls,  give  themfelves  up 
without  fhame  to  the  tafte  which  mifieads  them,  and  the  habit  of  which 
they  have  contr2<fied  in  the  early  part  of  their  life.  Very  far  from  blufhing 
at  this  vice,  they  make  it  ferve  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  and  fhew 
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with  pride  the  objeCt  of  their  affections.  This  paffion  is  become  fo  ftrong 
among  them,  that  they  endeavour  to  fatisfy  it  by  every  poffible  means,  and 
very  frequently  employ  violence.  Among  other  inflances,  one  occurred  at 
Smyrna,  where  a European  faiior,  upwards  of  fixty  years  of  age,  was  killed 

and  violated  by  three  janizaries,  without  there  being  a poflibility  of  obtaining 

\ 

their  juft  punifhment. 

Proftitutes  are  neither  allowed  nor  tolerated  : the  government  fometimes 
deals  very  rigoroufly  with  thofe  who  are  of  the  Muflulman  religion.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  fome  of  them  to  be  laid  hold  of  during  the  night,  and, 
after  they  have  been  tied  up  in  afackwith  fome  ftones,  for  them  to  be  thrown 
alive  into  the  fea,  towards  the  point  of  the  feraglio  ; and  yet  one  frequently 
meets  in  the  ftreets  of  Constantinople  Greek  youths,  drefled  in  an  effeminate 
manner,  announcing  by  their  carriage  that  they  are  ready  to  abandon  them- 
felves  to  whoever  will  pay  them. 

Notwithftanding  the  cuftoms  of  the  country,  thefe  youths  preferve  their= 
hair,  take  the  greateft  care  of  it,  walh  it  every  day,  perfume  it  with  mufk9 
amber,  and  eflence  of  rofes,  and  adorn  it  with  the  flowers  of  the  feafon.  An 
artificial  red  colours  their  cheeks,  an  ebony  black  is  placed  on  their  eye-brows 
and  eye-lids,  in  order  to  animate  their  eyes  and  form  a contrail  with  the 
fairnefs  of  their  complexion.  To  all  the  natural  charms  of  the  body,  they 
generally  join  thofe  of  the  mind,  and  not  unfrequently  they  borrow  the 
attractions  of  mufic  and  dancing. 


Although  the  law  allows  Mufiulmans  to  have  four  wives,  yet  few  among 
them  have  more  than  one,  becaufe  they  lead  to  confiderable  expenfe ; be- 
eaufe,  (hut  . up  in  the  fame  harem,  they  cannot  live  together  in  harmony  j 
they  perplex  the  hulband  with  their  complaints,  or  plague  him  with  their 
pretenfions.  Befides,  almoft  every  woman,  on  her  marriage,  requires  an  obliga- 
vol,  l p tion 
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non  from  the  hufband,  not  to  wed  another  in  her  life-time  or  as  long  as  fire 
fir  all  not  have  been  feparated  by  a divorce.  But  fhe  cannot  prevent  him 
from,  purchafmg  white  or  black  fiaves,  according  to  his  fade  and  his  means 
and  provided  he  lie  with  his  wife  once  a week,  according  to  the  obligation, 
which  Mahomet  has  impofed  on  every  Mulfulman  dill  young  and  in  good 
health  ; provided  he  furnifh  her  wherewith  to  clothe  and  maintain  herfeif 
according  to  her  condition,  and  to  go  to  the  bath  when  file  has  been  polluted 
by  him  or  by  the  indifpofitions  natural  to  her  fex,  fhe  cannot  fue  for  a di- 
vorce. But  what  is,  perhaps,  more  grievous,  fhe  neither  is  juftified  in  com- 
plaining that  the  hufband  is  frequently  parlimonious  of  a pleafure  which  fhe 
claims,  and  of  -which  he  is  prodigal  towards  fome  Georgian  or  Circadian 
male  Have. 

But  if  he  wifhed  to  require  from  his  wife  the  fame  indulgences  that  he  is 
accudomed  to  obtain  from  his  male  daves,  die  is  authorized  to  prefent  herfeif 
before  the  cadi,  in  order  to  demand  of  him  the  puniihment  of  the  hufband 
and  even  a divorce  ; this  the  judge  grants  if  die  be  feconded  by  her  relations, 
and  if,  befides,  the  reputation  of  the  hufband  give  to  the  complaint  an  air  of 
truth ; and,  in  order  to  fpare  this  woman  the  diame  of  declaring  fuch  a 
circumdance  in  prefence  of  the  whole  tribunal,  die  is  to  have  recourfe  to  a 
fign  agreed  on,  and  coniine  herfeif  to  turning  over  her  flippers. 


In  no  cafe,  can  the  hufband  require  any  thing  from  the  daves  that  belong  to 
the  wife  : he  has  a right  only  over  t’nofe  that  he  himfelf  has  purchafed.  It 
very  feldom  happens  that  he  forgets  himfelf  in  this  refpect,  becaufe  the  wife 
would  not  fail  to  prefer  her  complaint  and  caufe  him  to  be  punidiedo 

When  a man  wiflies  that  peace  and  happinefs  fhould  dwell  under  his  roof, 
he  confines  himfelf  folely  to  his  wife  ; or  if  he  take  any  liberty  in  regard  to  the 
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female  Haves  that  he  has  purchafed  to  wait  on  her,  he  recommends  to  them  to 
preferve  towards  her  the  greateft  refpefl  and  fubmiflion.  He  endeavours  to 
perfuade  them  that  fhe  is  ignorant  of  the  love  which  he  has  for  them ; and  the 
wife,  on  her  fide,  wiihing  to  preferve  peace  in  the  family,  pretends  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  hufband,  and  fubmits  with  lefs  pain  to  the  privation 
to  which  he  condemns  her,  being  indemnified  by  the  empire  which  fhe  con- 
tinues to  exercife  over  her  Haves. 

But  when  a Turk  marries  feveral  wives  who  have  all  the  fame  rights  and  the 
fame  pretenfions,  it  is  very  rare  that  preferences  do  not  lead  to  jealoufies  and 
quarrels  ; it  is  very  rare  that  they  fee  with  coolnefs  one  of  themfelves  receive 
more  frequently  marks  of  attachment,  without  giving  vent  to  their  complaints. 
And  however  impartial  the  hufband  may  be  in  the  diflribution  of  his  favours, 
they  all  will  tax  him  with  injuilice,  all  will  believe  or  pretend  to  believe 
their  rivals  more  fortunate,  and  the  hufband  more  eager  to  pleafe  them. 

It  is  much  worfe  if  difgufl  keep  him  at  a diftance  from  his  wives,  and  lead  ! 
him  entirely  towards  his  female  Haves ; and  if  the  latter,  abufing  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  hufband,  take  advantage  and  grow  proud  of  the  favours  which 
they  receive  ; if  they  appear  lefs  fubmiffive  and  lefs  refpe&ful,  then  peace 
cannot  be  re-eftablifhed  but  by  the  d fmiflion  of  thefe  inconfiderate  Haves  and 
the  fmcere  return  of  the  hufband  towards  the  wives. 

From  this  arrangement  of  Turkifh  families,  it  is  feen  that  the  wife  has  a n 
eye  on  the  female  Haves,  becaufe  Hie  would  be  very  glad  to  find  them  in 
fault  in  order  to  fet  the  hufband  againft  them  ; and  the  Have  who  fhares  the 
bed  of  the  hufband,  is  the  mod  dangerous  Argus  for  the  wife : the  latter 
never  goes  out  without  being  accompanied  by  the  other  j which  renders  in- 
fidelity rather  uncommon. 
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Some  women,  in  the  indigent  clafs  of  the  people,  give  themfelves  up  to 
men  with  tolerable  facility  for  money,  and  in  fpite  of  the  feverity  of  the  go= 
vernment.  Among  the  rich,  there  are  in  Turkey,  as  in  Europe,  amorous 
intrigues  : but  in  a country  where  a woman  feldom  goes  out,  where  fhe  is 
furrounded  by  the  female  relations  of  the  hufband  and  by  female  flaves  inte- 
refted  in  watching  her,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  intrigues  prefent  an  infinite 
number  of  difficulties  to  be  furmounted,  and  obftacles  to  be  overcome,  which 
render  them  lefs  common.  .Almoft  always  the  woman  makes  the  fir  ft  ad- 
vances; does  fhe  perceive  a good-looking  man,  a man  who  pleafes  her,  fhe 
fets  a matron  to  work,  and  informs  herfelf  of  every  thing  that  can  intereft  her. 
Is  fhe  certain  that  the  man  anfwers  her  paffion  ? A party  is  arranged  ; fhe  goes 
out  with  her  ufual  retinue,  and  proceeds  to  the  houfe  of  a female  relation  or 
friend,  or  to  that  of  fome  female  flave  made  free  and  married  : thence  fire 
repairs,  under  various  pretexts,  to  the  houfe  of  another  female  flave,  or  to 
that  of  fome  Jewefs,  fometimes  to  a third,  alone  or  accompanied  by  fome 
trufty  perfon.  There  it  is  that  the  man  has  been  introduced,  frequently 
difguifed  as  a woman.  Parties  are  in  this  manner  renewed  as  often  as  cir- 
cumftances  may  permit,  without  incurring  too  much  danger.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  the  hufband’s  abfence  or  of  the  moment  of  prayer  at  the  mofque. 
When  the  woman  is  fure  of  her  Haves,  which  is  very  feldom  the  cafe,  fne  can 
introduce  a man  into  the  harem  ; but  woe  be  to  thofe  who  are  difeovered,  ah 
moft  always  death  enfues. 

The  bath  may  alfo  ferve  as  a place  of  rendezvous,  when  with  money  a man 
may  rely  on  the  diferetion  of  the  perfons  who  have , charge  of  them,  and 
when  he  is  certain  of  not  being  difturbed  by  them. 

There  are  in  Constantinople  and  in  the  great  cities,  Jeweffes  and  Ar- 
menian women  who  carry  into  the  harems  valuable  fluffs,  jewels,  perfumes, 
baubles,  and  comfits  to  be  purchafed;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  fkilful 

matrons. 
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matrons,  through  vvhofe  hands  pafs  all  amorous  intrigues.  Every  one  knows 
that  love  watched  or  laid  under  conftraint  is  inventive,  and  that  it  very  frequently 
finds  means  to  conceal  itfelf  from  the  vigilance  of  keepers.  As  no  fecret 
conventions  can  be  held  without  exciting  fufpicion,  and  as  the  Turkifh 
women  feldom  can  write,  thefe  matrons  keep  up  correfpondences  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowers  of  a nofegay,  by  the'  difpofition  of  different  colours, 
cr  of  any  other  fign  agreed  on. 

It  is  above  all  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  that  the  art  of  exprefling  ideas  by 
means  of  flowers  is  carried  to  fuch  a pitch,  that  the  mofc  active  correfpon- 
dence  may  take  place  between  two  lovers,  without  awakening  the  atten- 
tion of  jealoufy,  without  attradling  the  looks  of  overfeers. 

The  influence  which  Turkifh  women  have  over  public  affairs,  in  the 
nomination  of  the  agents  of  the  government,  and  in  the  difhibution  of  favours 
and  punifhments,  is  much  more  confiderable  than  might  be  prefumed,  from 
their  retired  manner  of  living.  The  harems  are  the  places  of  rendezvous 
inacceffible  to  men  *,  where  the  mofl  interefling  anecdotes  of  the  town 
and  of  the  provinces  pafs  fucceffively  in  review,  where  the  me  ft  curious  news 
are  fpread,  where  plots  and  confpiracies  are  framed.  Women  of  every  age  and 
every  rank  come  thither  to  folicit  graces  and  favours  for  their  hufbands  or  their 
relations,  or  in  order  to  complain  of  a hufband  too  jealous,  too  fevere,  and 
demand  protection  againfl  him,  or  againft  feme  perfon  of  weight.  An  affair 
often  paffes  through  the  channel  of  feveral  women  before  it  arrives  at  its  deftina- 
tion : an  emancipated  female  flave,  or  woman  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  the 

* The  hufband  never  enters  his  wife’s  apartment  when  {he  is  with  female  Grangers.  This 
cuftom  is  very  fcrupulouhy  obferved. 
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peopIe5  fometixnes  obtains  through  her  patroneffes  fuch  an  Intereftj  that 
her  protection  is  fought  after  from  all  quarters. 

The  Muflulman  women  fupport  each  other,  and  are  always  ready  to  make 
a common  caufe.  They  are  implacable  in  their  refentment,  and  feldom  fail 
to  revenge  themfelves  for  an  outrage  or  an  offence  at  all  ferious.  Their  in~ 
fiuence  is  increafed  by  that  which  a favourite  have  or  the  Sultana- Validai 
literally  obtains  over  the  fultan. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Of  the  Georgian  and  Circajfian  women. — Of  flamer j — We  enter  the  market  of 
female  flames.—  Cujlom  of  the  women  in  regard  to  f tackling  and  JlerUitj  — Of 
the  harems  and  baths . 

1 hroughout  the  East  much  is  faid  in  praife  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Georgian  and  Circaflian  women.  Haves  brought  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  fold,  while  young,  and  thence  fcattered  all  over  Turkey,  in  order  to 
ferve  in  the  harems  or  produce  children  to  their  mailers.  Thefe  women,  from 
the  account  which  has  been  given  us  of  them  by  the  female  chriftians  of  the 
country  who  frequent  them,  and  from  the  fmall  number  of  thofe  whom  the 
praflice  of  phyfic  has  afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  fee,  have  European  features  z 
almoft  all  are  fair  with  dark  hair  ; fome  have  flaxen  or  light  brown  hair  5 
all  are  finely  proportioned  when  they  are  young  ; but  they  generally  ac- 
quire, through  repofe,  good  living,  and  the  frequent  ufe  of  baths,  an  em- 
bonpoint which  conliitutes  the  delight  of  the  Turks,  and  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  exceeds  the  limits  of  beautiful  proportion. 

The  Turks  have  nearly  the  fame  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  women,  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans, except  that,  in  general,  they  prefer  the  fair  with  dark  hair,  and  thofe 
with  light  brown  to  the  flaxen,  and  exceffive  embonpoint  to  thinnefs:  it  may  even 
be  faid  that  women  in  good  health  and  plump  pleafe  them  much  better  than 
thofe  whofe  lhape  is  flender,  whofe  perfon  and  limbs  are  pliant,  and  not  very 
flelhy. 
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One  "mutt  not  be  furprifed  that  thefe  women  are,  in  general,  very  well 
made,  fince  they  are  the  choice  of  all  that  is  moll  beautiful  among  thofe 
that  are  fold  in  the  Turkilh  markets,  by  the  parents  themfelves.  But  what 
mull  excite  aftonifhment,  is  that  avarice  Ihould  overcome  religious  prejudices ; 
that  a father  and  mother,  at  the  fight  of  gold,  (hould  fhut  their  heart  to  ten- 
dernefs  and  to  the  fweetefl  affedions  ; that  they  Ihould  abandon  and  give  up 
without  remorfe  a child,  to  be  brought  up  in  a different  religion  and  ferve 
for  the  pleafures  of  whoever  will  purchafe  her.  And  the  chriftian  piieffs  of 
that  country  endure  and  permit  this  infamous  traffic  for  a few  prayers  and 
fome  alms,  fo  true  it  is,  according  to  them,  that  there  is  a way  of  accommodating 
matters  vjitb  heaven. 

The  price  of  thefe  Haves,  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople,  varies  like 
that  of  all  merchandife,  and  is  regulated  according  to  their  number  and  that 
of  the  purchafers.  They  commonly  coft  From  500  to  1000  piaftres,  that  is 
from  1000  to  2000  livres.  But  a female  Have  of  a rare  beauty  amounts  to 
an  excefiive  price  without  there  being  a neceffity  for  expofing  her  to  fale,  be- 
caufe  moft  of  the  rich  men  are  always  ready  to  make  pecuniary  facrifices  in 
order  to  procure  fuch  for  themfelves.  The  men  in  place  and  the  ambitious  are 
likewife  eager  to  purchafe  them  in  order  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  their  fo- 
vereign  or  prefent  them  to  their  protedors,  and  place  about  them  women 
who,  being  indebted  to  them  for  their  elevation,  may  endeavour  through  gra- 
titude to  contribute  to  that  of  their  former  mailers. 

In  no  cafe  does  a female  Have  fhew  herfelf  naked  to  him  who  wifhes  to  pur- 
chafe her : this  is  contrary  to  Ottoman  decorum  and  manners ; but  when 
Hie  is  marriageable,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  purchafer  fends  a matron  of 
Ms  acquaintance  to  examine  her,  and  afcertain  whether  fhe  be  a virgin. 
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A perfon  would  have  a falfe  idea  of  flavery  among  the  Turks  and  the  Per- 
fians,  were  he  to  judge  of  it  from  that  which  the  Europeans  have  eltablilhed 
in  their  colonies,  and  above  all  from  the  accounts  of  the  unfortunate  captives 
of  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  who  have  been  made  to  undergo  harfli  treat- 
ment, and  been  tormented,  in  a thoufand  ways  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
embrace  the  Muflulman  religion.  In  Turkly  and  in  Persia,  flaves  of  both 
fexes,  commonly  purchafed  before  the  age  or  the  period  of  puberty,  are 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  treated  with  the  fame  kind- 
nefs  and  almoil  with  the  fame  refpecl  as  the  fons  of  the  family.  It  feldom 
happens  that  a Turk  fells  again  a flave  with  whom  he  is  diflatisfied  ; he 
contents  himfelf  with  threatening  him  and  even  w'ith  punifhing  him  as  he 
would  punilh  a fon.  After  a fervitude  more  or  lefs  long,  according  as  this 
Muflulman  is  a more  or  lefs  exaft  obferver  of  the  precepts  of  Mahomet, 
who  fixes  the  period  of  flavery  to  nine  years,  he  gives  him  his  liberty,  and 
marries  him : almofl  always,  at  his  death,  his  flaves  become  free,  whether  he 
may  have  been  able  to  dictate  his  will,  or  becaufe  the  heirs  confider  it  their 
duty  to  follow  his  intention  in  this  refpefl. 

When  a mailer  is  a man  of  weight  and  attaches  himfelf  to  any  of  his 
flaves,  he  neglects  nothing  for  their  education  and  advancement.  For  that 
purpofehe  employs  his  interell  and  his  fortune,  as  he  would  do  in  regard  to 
his  own  fon  j and  it  mull  be  confefled  that,  in  general,  thefe  flaves  are  more 
attached  to  their  mailers  and  ferve  them  better,  whether  in  their  houfes,  or  in 
battle,  than  their  fervants. 

No  one  is  ignorant,  that,  in  Turkey,  the  art  of  pleafing  a mailer,  intelli- 
gence, boldnefs,  and  lallly  money,  lead  to  every  thing,  and  carry  a man  ra- 
pidly to  the  firll  employments.  Moll  of  the  pachas  and  great  men  of  the 
empire,  raifed  by  fortune  and  intrigue,  from  the  rank  of  Have  or  of  fimple 
private  perfon  to  that  which  they  occupy,  are  for  all  the  Turks  a fpur  eveT 
vol.  i.  CL  aflive 
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attive  which  animates  and  encourages  them.  In  all  admimdrative  and  military 

/ 

places,  talents  are  held  in  no  eftimation  j they  are  almod  always  ufelefs,  and 
even  frequently  dangerous. 

The  prejudices  of  Eurofe,  In  regard  to  birth,  not  being  known  in  the  Le- 
vant, mod  of  the  Turks  marry,  without  difficulty,  their  flaves,  or  give 
them  in  marriage  to  their  fons.  In  like  manner  they  give,  without  re- 
pugnance, their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  male  flaves  with  whom  they 
are  pleafed;  they  grant  them  their  freedom  and  procure  them  commiffions, 
employments,  or  give  them  money  to  undertake  a trade  or  exercife  a pro- 
feffion, 

1 

The  prifoners  whom  the  fate  of  war  throws  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
if  they  be  not  exchanged  immediately  after  the  battle,  which  is  very  fel- 
dom  the  cafe,  or  if  they  be  not  maflacred,  which  more  frequently  happens,, 
are  flaves,  and  belong  to  thofe  who  have  taken  them.  They  are  fome- 
tinres  carried  to  a confiderable  diflance  from  the  theatre  of.  war,  and  there 
fold,  in  order  that  they  may  not  make  their  efcape,  nor  be  exchanged.  Thofe 
flaves,  of  more  advanced  age  than  the  others,  frequently  refufe  to  renounce 
their  religion  j which  is  the  reafon  that  they  do  not  then  enjoy  the  fame  ad- 
vantages as  the  Muflulman  flaves,  and  that  they  are  treated  with  lefs  kind- 
nefs.  They  are  employed  in  the  roughed  and  mod  degrading  labours,  and 
cannot  hope  to  be  fet  at  liberty  but  by  paying  a ranfom  ; which  to  them  is 
almod  always  impoffible,  for  they  feldom  have  the  means  of  communi- 
cating their  fituation  to  their  family,  and  if  they  were  fufficiently  indudrious 
to  earn  a little  money,  and  economical  enough  to  keep  it,  they  would  infallibly 
be  dripped  by  their  mafters  or  by  the  other  flaves,  becaufe  a Muflulman  thinks 
himfelf  not  bound  to  obferve,  in  regard  to  a Chridian  or  a Jew,  an  honed 
line  of  conduct  in  which  he  would  be  affiamed  to  fail  towards  a man  of  his 
own  religion. 
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We  have  Paid  that  the  traffic  for  fiaves  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians  who  inhabit  Turkey.  No  one  is  fuffered  to  enter  the  bafar  where 
women  are  expofed  to  fale,  but  Mufiulmans  who  prefent  themfelves  to 
purchafe  them.  Europeans  cannot  be  introduced  there  without  a firman  of 
the  fultan,  which  is  granted  only  to  the  ambaffadors  and  agents  of  foreign 
powers,  when  they  are  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A few 
days  before  our  departure  we  with  pleafure  availed  ourfeNes  of  the  fir- 
man which  Citizen  Carra  Saint  Cyr  obtained,  in  order  to  fatisfy  our  curb 
ofity  in  that  refped.  In  company  with  him  we  faw  the  monuments  efcaped 
from  barbarifm,  time,  and  fire,  the  principal  mofques,  the  mad-houfes,  the 
menagerie,  and  the  market  for  female  Haves.  But  whether  the  traders,  ap- 
prized of  our  arrival,  had  made  them  retire,  or  whether  this  was  not  the  fea- 
fon  when  they  are  moft  numerous,  wre  found  few  flaves  in  the  bafar,  and 

among  thofe  that  we  faw,  the  greater  part  were  veiled  and  flrut  up  in  their 
»*• 

rooms  j fo  that  we  could  not  fee  them  but  for  a moment  through  a window 
which  was  by  the  fide  of  the  door. 

We  flopped  to  contemplate  three  of  them  who  flruck  us  by  their  beauty  and 
the  tears  which  they  fired.  They  were  tall,  well  made,  and  fcarcely  fif- 
teen years  of  age ; one  of  them,  with  her  head  and  left  arm  refling  againfl 
the  wall,  vented  fobs  which  wrung  us  to  the  heart.  Nothing  could  divert 
her  from  her  profound  grief : her  companions,  leaning  the  one  againfl  the 
other,  were  holding  each  other  by  the  hand  while  we  furveyed  them.  They 
call  on  us  looks  which,  doubtlefs,  expreffed  their  regret  at  having  loft  their  li- 
berty, at  being  torn  from  the  arms  of  a too  cruel  father  and  mother ; at  hav- 
ing been  feparated,  perhaps,  from  thofe  with  whom  love  and  hymen  were  to 
unite  their  fate. 

The  traders,  imbued  with  ridiculous  prejudices,  fear  the  mifchievous  look 
of  Chriftians  and  Europeans:  a woman  cannot  be  feen  by  them  without 
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being  depreciated,  without  running  the  rifk  of  being  affe&ed  by  their  malig- 
nant influence.  Befides,  thefe  female  flaves,  ftill  chriflians,  may  according 
to  thefe  traders,  fall  fuddenly  in  love  with  a man  of  their  own  religion,  and  at- 
tempt to  make  their  efcape.  They  likewife  fear  that  the  too  great  affliflion 
into  which  the  flaves  are  plunged  by  every  thing  that  recalls  to  their  mind  re- 
colle&ions  extremely  dear,  may  occafion  them  to  fall  flck  or  bring  on  a melan- 
choly that  may  affedt  their  health. 

The  building  has  nothing  remarkable,  and  does  not  correfpond  with  the 
beauty  of  the  caravanfaries,  which  it  refembles  in  point  of  form  and  con- 
ftrudlion,  nor  to  that  of  moll  of  the  bazars  of  the  capital.  You  fee  a fuite 
of  fmall  naked  chambers,  which  receive  the  light  only  by  a door  and  a little 
grated  window,  placed  on  one  fide,  It  is  into  one  of  thefe  rooms  that  the 
unfortunate  creatures  who  belong  to  the  fame  trader  are  crowded  : there  it 
is  that  each  waits  till  fate  throws  her  into  the  hands  of  a man  young  or 
old,  robull  or  infirm,  mild  or  paffionate,  good  or  bad,  in  order  that  Ihe 
may  become  his  wife  or  his  concubine,  or  wait  on  the  women  of  his 
harem. 

The  negrefles  whom  commerce  draws  annually  from  Ethiopia  and  Nubia, 
are  brought  up,  as  well  as  the  white  female  flaves,  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
and  treated  with  the  fame  kindnefs  as  the  others  ; but  being  more  particularly 
intended  for  the  fervice  of  the  harems,  it  feldom  happens  that  they  fnare  the 
bed  of  their  mailer.  After  a few  years’  fervice,  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
married  to  white  flaves.  Being  both  at  liberty,  to  the  huiband  is  given 
wherewith  to  fet  up  a little  fhop,  or  exercife  a profeffion  which  may  provide  for 
their  maintenance.  Frequently  they  are  kept  in  the  houfe  without  being  li- 
berated, the  wife  ferves,  in  cafe  of  neceliity,  as  a wet-nurfe  to  the  children 
of  her  miflrefs,  and  continues  her  fervice  in  the  harem  : the  huiband  remains 
about  the  perfon  of  his  mailer,  and  performs  the  fame  fervice  as  before  y 
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he  follows  him  in  his  walks,  in  his  expeditions,  and  in  the  journies  which 
his  trade  renders  necefiary. 

As  for  the  negroes,  more  unfoitunate,  perhaps,  than  thofe  of  the  West- 
India  colonies,  mutilated  early  in  life,  they  are  almofl  all  employed  in  the 
care  of  the  women  of  the  fultan  and  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  great  men  of 
the  empire.  True  it  is  that  fome  of  them  obtain  a didinguilhed  rank,  exten- 
five  power,  and  confiderable  riches  ; but  can  they  be  happy,  when  they  know 
that  the  method  of  pleafing  their  mailer,  is  to  difpleafe  the  women  intruded 
to  their  charge  ? Can  they  be  happy,  when  they  are  obliged  to  live  with 
women  quite  young,  quite  beautiful,  from  whom  they  never  obtain  a look  of 
good-will,  and  whofe  afpedl  inceflantly  reminds  them  of  the  idea  of  their 
impotence  and  nullity  ? 

In  the  East,  the  women  have  not  yet  fufpeded  that  the  method  to  pre- 
ferve  longer  their  bloom,  and  enjoy  without  interruption  the.  fafcinating  plea- 
fures  of  fociety,  was  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  duties  the  mod  facred, 
by  delivering  into  the  hands  of  a hireling  tjie  precious  pledges  of  their  mar- 
riage. They  find  the  carefies  of  the  infant  that  they  nourilh  with  their 
milk,  far  more  fweet,  far  more  agreeable  than  the  fmile  of  a perfidious  and 
corrupt  world.  If  their  mode  of  life  is  more  firnple,  lefs  tumultuous,, if  their 
pleafures  are  lefs  lively,  lefs  driking,  they  are  amply  indemnified  by  the  calm 
of  the  fenfes,  by  the  peace  of  mind,  and  by  the  health  which  they  preferve, 
and  by  that  w'hich  they  tranfmit  to  their  children.  In  the  East,  they  are 
fcarcely  acquainted  with  that  multitude  of  diforders  occafioned  by  the  dif- 
perfion  of  milk,  thofe  lafleous  indurations  and  fecretions  which  afflifl  fo 
many  European  women,  and  carry  them  off  in  the  flower  of  their  age. 

If  through  any  extraordinary  caufe  a woman  lofe  her  milk,  and  find  her- 
felf  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a drange  nurfe,  fhe  receives  her  into  her 
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houfe,  and  caufes  her  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  refpeCt  and  the  fame  attention 
that  file  herfelf  receives.  Whether  Muffulman  or  Chridian,  it  depends  on  this 
foder-mother  no  longer  to  abandon  the  infant  that  fine  has  fed  with  her 
■milk,  to  continue  towards  it  her  maternal  care,,  and  to  receive  all  her  life, 
from  it  or  from  its  parents,  marks  of  the  mold  lively  gratitude  : it  depends 
on  her,  in  a word,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  family,  and  to  be  there  confidered 
and  refpeCted  as  a fecond  mother. 

Through  a luxury  advantageous  to  the  indigent,  from  which,  befides,  no 
inconvenience  refults,  moll  of  the  opulent  mothers,  in  the  intention  of  pre- 
ferving  their  embonpoint,  of  repofing  more  quietly  during  the  night,  and  of 
giving  a a more  abundant  nourifiiment  to  their  children,  place  about  them  a 
fecond  nurfe  charged  with  the  mod  laborious  functions,  to  fuclde  them 
during  the  night,  to  amufe  them,  and  divert  their  attention  during  the  day : 
but  the  mother  does  not,  on  that  account,  think  herfelf  exempted  from 
watching  over  the  health  of  her  child,  from  feeding  it  with  her  milk, 
from  providing  for  all  the  wants  that  it  appears  to  have,  and  from  bedow= 
ing  on  it  all  the  care  that  its  age  and  weaknefs  require. 

Throughout  the  East,  fteriiity  of  women  is  confidered  as  one  of  the 
greated  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  them  ; independently  of  a barren 
woman  not  obtaining  the  confideration  which  fire  would  have  enjoyed  as  mother 
of  a family,  file  finds  herfelf  almod  always  negleCted  by  her  hulband  5 file  fees 
him  pafs  into  the  arms  of  another  woman  ; fire  is  obliged  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
divorce  which  he  demands,  and,  to  complete  her  misfortunes,  fire  can  fcarcely 
ever,  in  fuch  a cafe,  find  a fecond  hulband.  Befides,  derility  prefents  with 
it  the  idea  of  an  imperfection  in  the  organs,  which  humiliates  her  who  is  the 
objeCt  of  it. 
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When  the  figns  of  pregnancy  do  not  manifeft  themfelves  a few  months 
after  marriage,  the  wife,  in  her  impatience  never  fails  to  ad J refs  herfelf  to 
matrons  and  to  phyficians,  in  order  to  afk  them  for  fome  beverage,  fome  parti- 
cular recipe  that  may  facilitate  and  haften  the  moment  of  conception.  The 
former  prepare  peffaries  in  which  are  contained  the  hotted  and  mod  irri- 
tating fubdances,  fuch  as  mufk,  amber,  bezoar,  aloes,  cardamom,  ginger, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  &c.  They  at  the  fame  time  caufe  mod  of  thefe 
drugs  to  be  taken  as  an  opiate  or  mixed  with  aliments,  at  the  rifk  of  pro- 
ducing fome  inflammation  or  fome  other  diforder  more  or  lefs  dangerous. 

Unlefs  the  number  of  children  be  already  confiderable,  or  the  fortune  of  the 
hufband  be  deranged,  if  the  wife,  dill  young,  after  one  or  more  lyings-in, 
find  too  great  an  interval  before  {he  be  pregnant,  die  has  recourfe  to  the  fame 
means,  and  die  employs  the  fame  drugs.  The  Greek  women,  befides,  lefs 
devout  and  more  fuperditious  than  the  Muffulman  females,  make  offerings 
to  the  Panayia  *,  fend  a wax-taper  to  the  church,  caufe  mafles  to  be  faid,  and 
invoke  the  male  and  female  faints  of  paradife  in  whom  they  have  mod  con* 
fidence. 

The  houfes  of  the  Muffulmans  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  lodging 
of  the  women  is  always  feparated  from  that  of  the  men  : the  former  is  called 
harem , or  facred  place,  and  the  latter  felamlik , or  habitation  of  the  man.  At 
the  houfes  of  the  great,  there  are  two  piles  of  building  which  communicate 
with  each  other  by  intermediate  apartments,  of  which  the  hufband  alone  has 
the  keys.  Accefs  to  the  harem  is  driftly  forbidden  to  men ; the  male 
fervants  and  flaves  never  enter  it  ; and  the  male  relations  themfelves  are  never 
admitted,  except  it  be  on  the  two  grand  fedivals  of  the  year,  and  on  the  oc» 
cafion  of  weddings,  lyings-in,  or  circumcifion. 

* Tlavivyw,  all  holy  ; thus  it  is  that  the  Greeks  call  the  mother  of  Chrift. 

Commonly 
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Commonly  the  harem  has  ‘ no  windows  towards  the  ftreet,  or  If  there  be 
any,  they  are  lofty,  and  grated  in  fuch  a manner  that  one  cannot  fee  from 
without  what  is  paffing  within.  In  the  countries  wdiere  every  houfe  has  its 
terrace  or  flat  roof,  there  are  walls  of  reparation  which  cannot  be  palled,  and 
which  prevent  all  communication. 

We  frequently  experienced  difficulties  in  the  courfe  of  our  travels,  when 
we  wiflied  to  afcend  to  elevated  places  in  order  to  have  a view  of  a town  and 
judge  of  its  extent,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  were  afraid  that  our  objeCl  uras 
to  obferve  the  women  who  were  walking  in  their  gardens,  or  taking  the  air  on 
the  terrace  of  their  houfes.  It  has  frequently  happened,  on  thefe  occafrons, 
that  Turks  have  fired  mulket-fhots  at  Europeans  whofe  intentions  appeared 
to  them  fufpicious.. 

The  wife  of  a certain  rank,  when  young,  goes  very  little  from  home,  becaufe 
it  is  not  fafhionable  for  her  to  appear  in  the  ftreets  although  veiled,  becaufe 
the  law  exempts  her  from  going  to  the  mofque,  becaufe  flie  has  in  her  own 
houfe  baths  which  flie  ufes  at  pleafure,  and  becaufe  ffie  is  furrcunded  by  female 
Haves  who  watch  over  her,  and  female  relatives  who  counteract  her  inclina- 
tions^ To  pleafe  her  hufband,  to  detain  him  in  the  harem  as  long  as  his 
affairs  permit,  to  take  care  of  her  children,  to  occupy  herfelf  with  her 
drefs,  and  very  litde  with  her  family,  to  pray  at  the  hours  prefcribed  by  re- 
ligion, and  to  pafs  a part  of  the  day  without  doing  any  thing,  another  in  fmok- 
in^,  drinking  coflee,  receiving  female  friends,  relations,  or  women  under  her 
protection,  fuch  are  the  duties  and  pleafures  of  a Muffulman  woman.  She 
feldom  can  read  and  fcarcely  ever  write ; flie  has  learnt  to  few  and  embroider, 
prepare  comfits  and  dainties,  and  make  Iherbet ; but  flie  finds  it  more  plea- 
fant  to  do  nothing,  to  remain  quiet  on  her  fopha,  and  roll  between  her  fingers 
a chaplet  of  coral  or  agate.  She  confiders  it  as  a delightful  enjoyment  to 
hold  from  time  to  time  a difli  of  coffee  in  one  hand,  a pipe  in  the  other,  and 
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to  carry  them  alternately  to  her  motith,  at  the  fame  time  inhaling  the  vapour  of 
the  one,  and  retaining  as  long  as  poflible  that  of  the  other  ; what  afterwards 
gratifies  her  the  mod,  is  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  difplay  to  the  eyes  of  the 
women  whom  Hie  receives,  fome  rich  trinkets  and  a robe  of  great  value. 

i 

A Muffulman  is  very  poor  if  he  have  not  feveral  flaves  to  wait  on  his  wife, 
and  the  latter  is  very  unfkilful  ii  file  do  not  foon  convert  into  dreffes  and 
trinkets  the  greateft  part  of  the  hufband’s  fortune.  This  extraordinary  and 
prepoflerous  conduct,  efpecially  in  the  mother  of  a family,  appears  to  me  to 
arife  naturally  from  the  laws  and  cuftoms  eftablifhed  in  Turkey.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  fovereign  has  the  right  to  confiscate,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
imperial  treafury,  the  inheritance  of  the  agents  that  he  has  employed,  and 
that,  in  this  cafe,  the  property  of  the  wife  is  always  refpe&ed.  Befides,  when  a 
divorce  takes  place  between  a married  couple,  the  wife  keeps  her  jewels  and 
her  wardrobe,  independently  of  the  other  effe&s  flipulated  in  the  contract  of 
marriage. 

The  wife  takes  her  meals  alone,  or  with  the  mother  and  the  female  rela- 
tions of  the  hufband,  who  are  with  her  in  the  harem.  He  eats  with  his  father 
and  the  male  relations  who  live  with  him,  and  when  he  is  alone  or  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  ferved  in  the  harem,  which  frequently  happens,  even  the  wife 
does  not  eat  with  him  ; (he  waits  on  him,  or  fees  that  the  Haves  are  attentive 
in  waiting  on  him.  The  meal  being  finifned,  the  hands  and  mouth  wafhed  and 
wiped,  Are  herfelf  prefents  him  the  pipe  and  coffee. 

When  there  are  feveral  wives,  each  has  her  houfehold,  her  table,  her 
apartments,  and  her  Haves  in  the  fame  pile  of  building.  It  is  very  uncommon 
for  a fecond  woman,  or  Have,  to  be  lodged  in  another  houfe ; this  fcarcely 
happens  except  among  the  chiefs  of  caravans,  who,  obliged  to  live  half 
vol.  i.  R of 
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of  the  year  in  one  town,  and  the  other  half  in  another,  wifh  to  have  a 
wife  in  each  of  thofe  two  towns. 

No  religious  precept  is  more  fcrupuloufly  followed  ; no  law  is  more  rk 
goroufly  executed,  in  any  religion  and  among  any  people,  than  ablutions  and 
wafhings  in  Turkey.  Before  the  five  prayers  of  the  day,  before  and  after 
meals,  at  every  [fool,  whenever  he  has  been  touched  by  any  impure  body, 
the  Muffulinan  mud  purify  himfelf  by  partial  ablutions.  But  when  he  has 
cohabited  with  a woman  or  has  experienced  a fimple  pollution,  he  is  fub- 
mitted  to  a general  wafhing  ; and  the  woman,  befides,  is  obliged  to 
obey  this  cuftom  after  her  lying-in  and  at  the  end  of  the  indifpofitions  na- 
tural to  her  fex.  Thence  thofe  ablutions  almoft  continual  and  thofe  fre- 
quent vapour-baths  with  which  no  one  difpenfes,  of  which  all  have  made 
ihemfelves  a want,  , and  in  which  both  fexes  find  a delicious  charm. 

What  inclines  the  women  to  wifh  for  baths  with  the  mod  lively  eagernefs, 
is  that  they  there  make  themfelves  amends  for  the  condraint  to  which  the 
laws  and  cudoms  have  fubjedted  them.  It  is  at  the  baths  that  they  meet,  and 
make  appointments  with  each  other  ; there  it  is  that  they  fee  each  other 
with  familiarity,  that  they  converfe  without  condraint,  and  give  themfelves  up 
to  the  fweeted  volnptuoufnefs.  There  it  is  that  the  rich  women  can  dis- 
play, with  the  greated  minutenefs,  their  mod  fplendid  attire,  and  their  mod 
codly  garments.  There  they  are  ferved  with  pure  mocha,  exquifite  reftora- 
tives,  and  fumptuous  collations.  There  they  lavifh  effences  and  perfumes; 
and  the  entertainment  is  frequently  terminated  by  mufic,  dances,  and  the 
mbres  Chinoifes : but,  on  thofe  occafions,  the  bath  is  fhut  to  the  public  for  the 
whole  day. 

The  poor  women,  altnod  without  any  expenfe,  there  find  pleafures  lefs 
noify  indeed,  but  perhaps  as  warmly  felt.  Common  coffee,  common  fherbet, 
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no  other  perfume  than  tobacco,  dainties  which  they  themfelves  briny,  and 
fome  fruits  of  the  feafon  : this  is  to  reftore  the  body  and  gratify  the  fenfes. 
Their  vanity  is  flattered  at  difplaying  a fine  fhift,  clean  drawers,  decent  clothes, 
necklaces,  chains,  and  other  ornaments  in  fequms.  In  Ihort,  they  no  longer 
have  any  thing  to  wifh  for  when  they  have  undergone  complete  depilation,  when 
their  locks  are  arranged,  their  braids  plaited,  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows 
painted  black,  and  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet  of  an  orange  colour  yellow. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Excurfion  to  the  frejh  waters . — Review  of  a Turkifh  army. — Origin  of  the  re~ 
volt  of  Pafwan  Oglou. — Hijlorical  fummary  of  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  to  the  prefent  day. 

nr' 

1 wo  leagues  from  Constantinople,  in  afcending  the  fmall  river  which 
difcharges  its  waters  into  the  head  of  the  harbour,  is  an  agreeable  and 
folitary  walk,  the  only  one  embellilhed  by  art.  The  fultan  goes  thither  fome- 
times  in  fummer  to  fpend  the  day  with  a numerous  fuite  : frequently  Europeans 
go  thither  on  parties  of  pleafure,  at  the  fame  time,  however,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  have  every  thing  carried  that  is  neceifary  for  them  \ for  the  Turks, 
not  being  in  the  habit  of  walking,  nor  of  frequenting  this  fpot,  have  not 
even  thought  of  eftabiifhing  there  a coffee-houfe. 

On  quitting  the  harbour,  you  leave  behind  you  Constantinople  ; you 
fee  on  the  left  the  village  of  Aijub,  where  the  fultana-mother  has  juft  caufed 
a mofque  and  a fepulchral  chapel  to  be  built  in  order  to  repofe  in  it  after  her 
death  : you  perceive  on  die  right  a Turkifh  coffee-houfe,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
place  fhaded  by  fine  trees,  under  which  Turkifh  and  Armenian  women  fome- 
times  feat  themfelves,  to  drink  coffee,  and  fmoke  their  pipe.  You  enter  into 
a fertile  valley,  confined  between  two  fchiftofe  hills,  naked  and  uncultivated ; 
the  rivqr  which  flows  in  the  middle,  is  broad,  deep,  and  tranquil  at  its 
mouth  ; it  becomes  narrow'  in  proportion  as  you  advance.  All  the  furface  cf 
this  valley  confifls  of  natural  meadows,  on  which  herds  of  oxen  graze  during 
the  whole  year. 
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You  foon  arrive  in  front  of  the  kiofk  of  the  grqat  equerry  Buyuk-imbrohor , 
fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  : you  pafs  under  a wooden  bridge  erected 
there  for  communications,  and  you  arrive  by  the  fide  of  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Signior.  Beyond  this  palace,  built  with  fome  degree  of  elegance,  the 
river  is  received  into  a broad  canal,  whence  it  falls  in  cafcades  on  fleps  of 
white  marble  : it  forms  various  fheets  of  water,  and  afterwards  returns  to 
its  bed.  Some  fine  trees  fhade  this  place,  worthy  of  figuring  befide  the  moll 
beautiful  gardens  of  Europe.  One  only  regrets  that  the  two  hills  which 
bound  the  valley,  are  not  cultivated,  and  adorned  with  country-houfes ; 
they  would  add  to  the  embellifhment  of  this  fpot,  if  they  prefented,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  vine,  various  fruit-trees,  and  fome  fields  laid 
down  in  corn. 

On  the  20th  of  Germinal  year  VI,  (9th  of  April  1798,)  we  went  with  the 
French  legation  and  different  citizens,  to  fee  in  this  valley  the  filing  off  of 
the  remainder  of  the  army  which  fultan  Selim  was  fending  againfl  Pas- 
wan  Oglou,  ay  am  of  Widin,  for  a long  time  paft  in  rebellion  againfl 
the  Porte.  Already  had  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  Afiaiic  troops  continued 
their  route  for  Adrianople,  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  army.  There 
flill  remained  from  five  to  fix  thoufand  men  encamped  at  Ok-maidam 
who  vrere  to  file  off  before  the  fultan.  The  captain-pacha,  appointed  fe- 
rafkier  or  general  of  the  army,  was  to  be  admitted  to  kifs  the  feet  of  his 
highnefs,  and  receive  the  peliffe  of  honour.  We  had  a curiofity  to  fee  this 
ceremony,  and  to  learn  at  the  fame  time  the  order  and  difpofition  of  a Turkifh 
army.  v 

* 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  went  to  embark  at  Top-hana  : the 
day  was  fine  ; we  enjoyed  the  fight  always  more  beautiful,  always  more  en- 
chanting, prefented,  on  one  fide,  by  the  feraglio,  and  on  the  other,  by  Ga= 
lata,  Pera,  and  the  different  villages  which  are  confounded  with  the  foreft 
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of  cypreffes  : we  ranged  along  the  numerous  tiers  of  mercharit-veffels  anchored 
off  Galata  ; we  faw,  as  we  paffed,  the  arfenal  and  the  (hips  of  the  navy  ; 
we  counted  twenty  fail  of  the  line,  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  which  were  in  good 
condition,  and  as  many  frigates  or  Hoops  of  war:  we  flopped  for  a moment 
to  view  Lambro’s  flotilla,  which  the  French  frigate  the  Modeste , com- 
manded by  Captain  Venel,  had  deflroyed  in  1792,  It  took  us  near  an 
hour  to  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  and  enter  the  river  which  we 
have  before  mentioned. 

We  quitted  our  caiques  in  front  of  the  houfe  of  the  great  equerry.  Al- 
ready were  the  hills  covered  with  fpedlators  : a part  of  the  fultan’s  houfe- 
hold  was  arrived,  and  the  pages  were  exercifing  themfelves  in  the  meadow, 
in  throwing  the  djerid.  The  army  had  advanced  towards  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  and  was  now  waiting  only  for  the  order  of  departure.  All  the 
colours  were  difplayed,  and  martial  mufic  was  heard  from  time  to  time. 

/ 

At  ten  o’clock,  arrived  Sultan  Selim  in  afuperb  caique,  and  placed  himfelf 
in  the  kiofk  of  his  equerry:  we  were  within  twenty  paces  of  him,  under 
the  fliade  of  an  afli,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river.  A moment  after,  the 
order  was  given,  and  tfie  troops  filed  off.  They  defcendtd  by  the  hill  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  paffed  over  a wooden  bridge  at  a little  diftance  from 
the  kiofk,  followed  the  road  made  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  right  bank, 
and  went  to  encamp  for  three  days  two  leagues  from  this  place,  in  the  en- 
virons of  a farm  known  by  the  name  of  Daout-pacha. 

We  faw  pafs  in  fucceflion  companies  of  cavalry  of  delis , of  zaims,  of  tima- 
riots , of  felidars,  and  of  fpahis,  armed  with  a mufket,  two  piftols,  and  a 
Fibre.  After  them  came  a company  of  horfemen  armed  with  lances:  like 
thofe  who  went  firft,  they  had  their  fabre  and  their  piftols.  Each  company 
preceded  by  one  or  two  colours,  and  followed  by  a great  number  of 
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facets  or  water-carriers.  The  horfes  on  which  thefe  facas  were  mounted,  had 
two  large  leather-bottles  full  of  water,  for  the  wants  of  the  company. 

What  had  a rather  bad  effefl  among  this  chofen  troop,  was  that  the 
mufkets  were  of  different  form  and  calibre  : the  horfemen  were  irregularly 
clothed  : many  among  them  were  in  rags  and  ill  mounted,  while  forne  others 
wrere  better  dreffed,  better  mounted,  and  better  armed.  The  officers  weie 
diflinguiffied  by  the  beauty  of  their  horfes,  by  the  riclmefs  of  the  trappings,  and 
by  the  footmen  who  preceded  them. 

The  company  of  flying  artillery  in  uniform,  tolerably  well  mounted,  having 
with  it  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  made  a more  warlike  appearance : it  was 
compofed  of  young  men  ffrong  and  vigorous : their  look,  their  (kill,  and 
their  manoeuvres  did  honour  to  the  French  officers  who  inflrufted  them. 

After  thefe  we  faw  pafs  fome  other  troops  of  cavalry,  and  then  eighty  flags 
of  different  colours.  There  remained  all  the  houfehold  of  the  general,  two 
European  carriages,  and  two  litters,  when  HussciN-pacha  appeared  on  horfe- 
back,  followed  by  two  boflangees  and  a tchocadar  on  foot : he  crolfed  the 
meadow,  and,  having  arrived  within  a little  diilance  of  the  krofk,  he  alighted  ' 
he  was  immediately  furrounded  by  the  pages  of  the  fultan  and  conduced  to  the 
audience-chamber.  Lie  approached  his  highnefs,  kiffed  the  fkirt  of  his  gar= 
ment,  and  placed  himfelf  at  a little  diflanee  from  him,  on  his  knees,  feated  on 
his  heels,  with  his  hands  on  his  thighs,  concealed  by  the  large  fleeves  of  his 
robe.  All  the  pages  left  the  hall:  there  remained  only  three  mutes  to  wait. 
The  conference  lafled  half  an  hour ; after  which  Hussein  again  kiffed  the 
fkirt  of  his  highnefs’s  robe,  and  was  clothed  with  a fuperb  peliffe  by  fome  pages 
who  entered  for  that  purpofe. 
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Hussein  came  down  from  the  kiofk,  remounted  his  horfe,  returned  by  a femi- 
circle,  and  prefented  himfelf  before  the  fultan,  leant  down  to  the  ftirrup  of  the 
right  foot,  and  went  away,  accompanied  by  the  three  perfons  with  whom  he 

had  come* 

The  troops  had  halted  during  this  conference  ; but  the  military  mufic  had 
not  ceafed  to  play  : it  was  compofed  of  trumpets,  tymbals,  tymbalons,  and 
drums  different  from  thofe  of  Europe. 

The  houfehold  of  the  pacha  filed  off  in  good  order:  it  was  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  horfes,  the  richnefs  of  the  trappings,  and  the  drefs  of  the 
horfemen : we  faw  pafs  his  tchiaoux,  his  tchocadars,  his  fecretaries  and  clerks, 
a troop  of  galiondgis,  and,  laftly,  his  carriages  and  litters.  Three  horfemen 
carried,  among  the  colours,  on  a fort  of  pike,  three  horfes’  tails  which 
defignated  his  rank.  The  pacha  next  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  the 
principal  officers  of  his  houfehold  and  by  fonie  general  officers  belonging  to 
his  army  : a numerous  company  of  facas  clofed  this  march. 

We  remarked  in  all  the  companies,  people  tolerably  well  mounted,  whofe 
cap  of  a conical  form,  was  covered  on  the  outfide  with  tin  and  little  bells. 
We  were  informed  that  their  function  is  to  gallop  into  the  ranks  in  order  to 
make  the  foldiers  drefs,  to  excite  them  to  battle,  and  to  Hop  the  runaways. 

In  Europe,  people  have  fpoken  too  varioufly  of  Paswan  Oglou,  and  have 
been  too  little  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  his  revolt,  for  us  to  pafs  over  in 
frlence  the  accounts  which  we  have  collected  refpe&ing  him. 

Oglou,  in  Turkilh,  fignifies  fon : Paswan  Oglou,  that  is,  fon  of  Pas- 
wan.  The  father  was  ayam  or  notable  of  Widin:  he  was  rich,  and  en- 
joyed great  confideration  among  his  fellow  citizens.  lie  commanded  a troop 
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of  volunteers  In  the  laft  war  of  the  Turks  againft  the  Ruffians  and  Ger- 
mans. It  is  thought  that  his  reputation  and  above  all  his  riches,  induced  the 
grand  vifir,  then  ferafkier  of  the  army,  to  caufe  him  to  be  apprehended,  and 

his  head  to  be  cut  off. 

* 

P aswan  Oglou  was  apprehended  with  his  father,  and  detained  for  fome 
time,  after  which  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  a flender  part  of  the  property 
which  he  ought  to  have  poffeffed.  He  retired  to  Widin,  meditating  fignal 
vengeance,  not  only  for  the  death  of  his  father,  but  alfo  for  the  injuflice 
committed  in  regard  to  himfelf.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  pre- 
ferred itfelf,  and  like  a man  hill  more  able  than  angry,  he  found  means  to 
derive  from  events  the  purpofe  molt  fuitable  to  his  projects. 


Under  the  reigns  of  Mustapha  III.  and  Abdul  Hamid,  companies 
of  gunnei'3  and  bombardiers  had  been  formed  at  Constantinople  : fome 
batteries  had  been  ere&ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  and  of  the 
Bosphorus  : in  the  arfenal,  a fchool  of  navigation  had  been  eftablifhed  by 
the  fide  of  that  for  mathematics ; the  government  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
the  navy,  they  wifned,  in  a word,  to  repair  the  Ioffes  occafroned  by  the  fuc- 
ceffive  defeats  of  the  Ottoman  armies ; but  they  were  very  far  from  having 
attained  that  objeft  when  Selim  III.  afcended  the  throne.  Extremely 
alive  to  the  lofs  of  the  Crimea,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Constanti- 
nople ; painfully  affected  to  fee  himfelf  threatened  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ca- 
pital, the  firft  movement  of  Selim  v/as  to  give  a new  impulfe  to  thofe  efta- 
blilhments ; his  frit  looks  were  directed  towards  the  navy;  his  molt  ardent 
wilhes  were  to  organize  by  degrees  an  army  in  imitation  of  that  of  his  ene- 
mies ; and  lefs  jealous  of  his  authority,  than  of  the  profperity  of  his  domi- 
nions and  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  he  created  a council  compofed  of  twelve 
perfons  capable  of  enlightening  and  feconding  his  beneficent  views.  He  at 
vol.  1.  s the 
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the  fame  time  eftablifhed  an  import;  the  produce  of  which  he  appropriated  to 
the  new  military  eftablilhments. 

The  fuperioritv  of  the  European  arms  and  the  inappreciable  advantage 
refulting  from  taftics,  were  acknowledged  by  a few  Muffulmans,  whom  genius 
and  education  raifed  above  prejudices ; but  it  was  difficult  to  rtiflethe  clamours 
of  a great  number  of  perfons  to  whom  thefe  projects  gave  offence  : it  was 
difficult  to  get  them  adopted  by  an  ignorant  people  who  confider  as  criminal 
the  innovations  which  are  tranfmitted  them  by  thofe  whom  they  call  infidels  : 
it  was  much  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  prevent  the  effedrt  of  corruptive  gold 
on  the  greatert  perfonages  of  the  empire. 

The  janizaries  had  lort  that  ancient  energy  which  had  fo  long  rendered 
them  formidable  : there  was  no  longer  feen  among  them  thofe  bortangees 
inured  to  the  labours  of  the  earth,  capable  of  braving  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons ; thofe  Haves,  thofe  children  of  tribute,  who,  neither  knowing 
their  parents  nor  their  country,  ferved  with  enthufiafm  and  zeal  the  religion 
which  they  had  embraced,  and  themarter  who  paid  them.  At  this  day,  muti- 
nous and  undifciplined,  without  energy  and  without  courage,  more  formidable 
to  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  than  to  the  enemies  of  the  State,  to  re- 
place them  by  an  intelligent  and  difciplined  Handing  army,  prefented  incalcu- 
lable advantages.  The  fultan,  from  that  moment,  would  have  been  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  the  agitations  and  movements  of  an  irritated  populace;  he  would 
have  been  inceffantly  able  to  difpofe  of  his  forces,  to  carry  them  to  the 
frontiers  in  order  to  repel  the  enemy,  or  into  the  interior  to  apprehend  a 
rebel,  fubdue  a revolted  province,  or  deftroy  an  army  of  robbers ; he  could 
augment  his  forces,  or  reduce  them  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State, 
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The  janizaries,  extremely  numerous  in  the  capital,  although  debafecl, 
merited,  neverthelefs,  a little  refpecl.  An  infurredion  on  their  part  would 
have  -occafioned  the  mifcarriage  of  the  projects  wifely  conceived  : it  was 
prudent  to  pay  them  and  to  make  ufe  of  them,  till  the  new  troops  fhould  be 
organized.  As  for  thofe  of  the  provinces,  fcattered  over  the  towns  and  the 
country-places,  they  could  offer  only  a refiftance  eafy  to  be  overcome ; how- 
ever, in  order  neither  to  indifpofe  the  one  nor  the  other,  it  was  refolved  to 
attack  at  firft  none  but  the  yamags : thus  it  is  that  are  called  on  the  frontier 
of  Germany,  the  new  comers  or  the  new  companies  formed  for  the  gar- 
rifon  of  the  towns  and  the  duty  of  the  fortreffes,  in  the  countries  newly 
conquered. 

Belgrade  was,  in  confequence,  the  firft  town  where  a trial  was  made  to 
abolilh  the  formidable  corps  of  janizaries ; but  the  yamags  revolted,  took  up 
arms,  and  threatened  the  life  of  the  pacha.  The  latter  fucceeded  in  gain- 
ing over  the  officers  and  in  difperfing  a corps  of  troops  too  ill  organized 
to  be  able  to  refill  him  for  any  length  of  time.  The  government  fuccef- 
fively  came  to  the  other  frontier  towns  of  Germany  : every  where  they  ex- 
perienced the  fame  refiftance ; but  every  where  authority  triumphed.  At  Wi- 
din,  the  yamags  were  more  fortunate ; Paswan  Oglou,  in  his  capacity 
of  ayam,  which  he  had  recently  obtained,  marched  at  their  head  againft 
the  pacha,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  town. 

Thefe  firft  fucceffes  gave  a great  idea  of  the  military  talents  of  Paswan, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  confidered  as  a man  entirely  devoted  to  the  interefts  of 
the  people.  He  had  no  great  difficulty  in  engaging  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Widin  in  his  party,  and  in  drawing  about  him  a great  number  of  malcon- 
tents, by  flattering  them,  not  only  with  preventing  the  reforms  which  the 
Porte  wifhed  to  make,  but  w'ith  oppofing  the  collection  of  the  new  tax  on 
provifions,  wool,  cotton,  See.  which  Selim  had  juft  eftablilhed,  and  the  pro- 
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duce  of  which  he  had  appropriated,  as  I have  before  faid,  to  the  expenfes 
rendered  necefiary  by  the  new  corps  of  gunners,  bombardiers,  and  matrofies, 

1 

whofe  number  had  juft  been  augmented. 

What  mult  neceflarily  have  irritated  the  people,  was  to  fee  the  pacha  become 
muhaJJU  or  farmer  of  the  new  tax,  for  his  province,  in  confideration  of  a 
pretty  confiderable  fum  which  he  had  engaged  to  remit  annually  to  the 
Porte,  while  before  the  eftablilhment  of  this  tax,  not  only  the  Por.te  drew 
nothing  from  Widin,  but  fent  the  money  necefiary  for  the  pay  of  the  yamags 
and  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications. 

The  revenues  of  W idin  not  being  fufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  army, 
which  was  every  day  increafing,  Paswan  fent  detachments  into  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  took  poffeffion  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  imperial 
treafury,  levied  taxes,  fummoned  the  princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
to  furnifh  him  with  provifions,  military  ftores,  and  a fum  of  money  fome- 
what  confiderable,  under  pain  of  having  their  country  invaded.  The 
latter  addrefied  themfelves  to  the  Porte,  which,  according  to  its  cuftom 
of  temporizing  and  waiting  for  circumftances,  fent  them  orders  privately  to 
yield,  for  the  moment,  to  neceflity. 

The  Greeks  form  the  major  part  of  the  population  of  European  Turkey: 
it  was  of  importance  to  Paswan  to  draw  them  to  his  party,  by  conciliating 
their  efteem  and  infpiring  them  with  the  greateft  confidence.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  put  in  force  the  ordinances  of  Soliman  I,  altered  or  changed  by 
the  fultans  his  fucceflbrs  ; he  gave  them  hopes  of  alleviating  their  fituation, 
promifed  them  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  the  abolition  of  that 
infamous  diftin&ion  of  rajas : at  the  fame  time  he  took  for  his  motto.  Liberty 
and  JuJiice ; magic  words,  capable  of  eledlrifying  men  the  moft  full  of  apa- 
thy, and  of  leading  to  devotednefs  and  enthufiafm  a people  who  groan  under 
the  moft  cruel  tyranny. 
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The  condudl  of  Paswan  mufl  neceflarily  have  produced  the  effedl  which  he 
cxpedted  from  it.  Throughout  the  whole  empire,  the  janizaries  confidered  him 
only  as  a man  armed  for  defending  their  interefls,  and  oppofingthe  enterprifes 
of  the  fultan  and  his  council : the  Greeks  regarded  him  as  their  approaching 
deliverer:  all  offered  up  vows  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  Porte  hefitated  as  to  the  courfe  which  it  had  to  follow.  The  divan  afTem- 
bled  feveral  times  for  this  objedl,  without  coming  to  any  determination  : a 
few  members,  among  whom  was  diflinguifhed  the  captain-pacha,  were  of 
opinion  to  oppofe  to  Paswan  a force  capable  of  flopping  his  progrefs,  punch- 
ing his  audacity,  and  giving  an  example  of  feverity  which  might  awe  the 
ambitious  who  fhould  be  tempted  to  imitate  him  ; but  the  majority  flrongly 
infilled  on  offering  Paswan  his  pardon  and  the  reflitution  of  the  property 
confifcated  from  his  father,  if  he  would  lay  down  his  arms  and  difband  his 
army. 


When  a government  refolves  to  treat  with  a rebellious  fubjedt,  it  gives' 
the  meafure  of  its  weaknefs  or  of  its  folly.  From  that  time  the  ambitious 
conceive  the  boldefl  projedls,  and  flatter  themfelves  that  their  enterprifes  will 
be  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Such  was  the  effedl  that  the  propofals  of  the 
divan  mufl  have  produced  on  Paswan  ; but  this  man  was  too  fkilful  to  irri- 
tate the  Porte  by  a formal  refufal,  and  expofe  the  fate  of  his  army  by  too 
precipitate  a meafure  : befides,  he  wanted  to  gain  time  and  amafs  riches  for  the 
fuccefs  of  his  projedls.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  rely  fufficicnily  on  the  favourable 
difpofitions  of  all  the  janizaries  of  the  empire.  He  contented  himfelf,  Tor  the 
moment,  with  demanding  that  every  thing  fhould  remain  at  Widin  on  the 
ancient  footing,  that  the  new  tax  fhould  not  be  eflablifhed  there,  and  that  the 
janizaries  fhould  be  maintained  in  their  rights.  Sultan  Selim  acceded  to 
thefe  difgraceful  conditions,  and  fent  to  Widin  a pacha  provided  with  a 
firman  to  that  effedl.  The  pacha  was  received  and  inflailed  with  the 
cuftomary  ceremonies;  but,  too  weak  to  ftruggle  againfl  a man  who  had  an 
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army  at  his  'command,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  fort  of  authority.  Pas* 
wan  preferved  his  influence  and  power,  and  continued,  in  the  name  of  the 
pacha,  to  govern  and  adminiiler  the  town  and  the  province. 

Paswan  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  wily  policy  of  the  Porte,  to 
fall  afleep  in  perfect  fecurity  : he  was  perfuaded  that  it  would  employ  fooner 
or  later  its  ordinary  means,  fteel  or  poifon,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a man 
who  might  hill  perplex  it,  who  had  dared  to  paralyze  its  meafures,  and  who 
exercifed  in  Widin.  an  illegal  authority.  He  neglected  nothing  to  procure  pro* 
teclors  and  partifans  among  the  great  perfonages  of  the  capital : he  conti- 
nued to  flatter  the  people  and  to  make  them  hope  for  reforms  ufeful  and  ar- 
dently wiflred  for,  and  anxious  to  obtain,  in  the  prefent  circumftances,  a le- 
gitimate power,  he  warmly  folicited  the  government  of  Widin,  together  with 
the  dignity  of  pacha  with  three  tails. 

Although  the  Porte  had  betrayed  great  weaknefs  in  pardoning  a re- 
bellious fubjeft,  and  fubfcribing  to  the  conditions  which  he  had  didlated, 
it  could  never  bring  itfelf  to  grant  him  the  dignity  which  he  requefted, 
and,  by  that  means,  contribute  to  his  elevation.  It  endeavoured  to  gain  time 
waiting  for  fome  fortunate  circumflance  which  might  rid  It  of  a man  whom 
it  confldered  as  no  lefs  dangerous  than  culpable.  It  amufed  him  as  long 
as  it  could,  by  promifes  which  it  was  its  intention  never  to  make  good.  It 
did  not  conceal  from  itfelf  that  this  ambitious  man  folicited  the  government  of 
Widin  only  in  order  to  -render  himfelf  afterwards  independent,  and  to 
remove  a pacha  whofe  prefence  was  irkfome  to  him,  and  who  might,  from 
one  moment  to  another,  feize  on  authority  and  punifli  him  for  his  crimes. 

When  Paswan  perceived  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Porte, 
he  again  railed  the  ftandard  of  revolt : he  drove  away  the  pacha,  and  recom- 
menced his  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
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His  generals,  more  warlike  than,  politic,  wifhed  to  prevail  on  him  to  take 
poffeffion  of  Wai.lachia  and  Moldavia,  to  fortify  the  principal  towns  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Danube,  and  thence  brave  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Paswan  knew  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburg:  he  was 
perfuaded  that  they  would  favour,  that  they  would  even  fecond  his  enter- 
prifes  in  the  interior;  but  that  they  would  unite,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
Porte,  to  prevent  him  from  eftablifhing  himfelf  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
forming  a date  independent  of  thole  two  principalities, 

A more  extenfive  field  of  glory  and  profperity  offered  itfelf  to  Paswan  $ 
this  was  to  march  ftraight  to  the  capital,  to  feize  boldly  on  the  throne,  to 
difpofeof  the  fate  of  Selim,  to  facrifice  his  enemies  to  the  manes  of  his  father, 
and  to  his  own  fafety  ; to  unite  under  the  fame  laws,  nations  feparated  by  reli- 
gious fanaticifm,  to  give  to  commerce  and  indufiry  a new  impulfe ; to  give 
life  to  agriculture  ; to  create  a formidable  navy  ; in  fhort,  to  fix  the  govern- 
ment on  a folid  bafis,  by  giving  it  that  harmony,  that  general  connexion  in  - 
which  it  is  defective. 

Had  the  boldnefs  of  this  man  equalled  Ills  prudence  ; had  his  mind  been, 
as  active  as  his  genius  was  fertile ; had  he  had,  for  attack,  the  talents  which 
he  has  difplayed  for  defence,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  throne  of 
Selim  would  have  paffed  into  other  hands.  Already  had  the  janizaries  re- 
fufed  to  march  ; already  did  the  immenfe  number  of  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople hold  out  their  arms  to  him  whom  they  confidered  as  their 
deliverer,  as  the  defender  of  their  rights:  the  majority  of  the  great  were 
devoted  to  his  interefts,  and  the  people,  as  is  well  known*  always  feduced  by 
the  preftiges  which  furround  the  great  man,  fecond  his  projeds  without  in- 
quiry, and  promote  without  miftrufi:  all  his  euterprifes. 
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Pas  wan  hefitated  as  to  the  courfe  which  he  had  to  follow:  the  obftacles 
which  he  confidered  appeared  to  him  too  great  perhaps : he  doubted  of  fuc* 
cefs  ; he  refolved  to  wait  in  Widin  for  all  the  forces  which  the  Por.te  chofe 
to  employ  againft  him,  perfuaded  that  the  foldier  would  draw  up  under  his 
colours,  or  find  death  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  in  the  marfhes  with  which 
the  town  is  furrounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Porte,  which  could  no  longer  conceal  from  itfelf  the 
danger  arifing  from  this  rebel  being  fupported  by  public  opinion,  commanded 
the  different  pachas  of  European  Turkey,  to  collect  all  the  forces  which 
they  had  at  their  difpofai,  in  order  to  go  and  fight  him,  force  him  in  his 
laft  entrenchments,  feize  on  his  perfon,  cut  off  his  head,  and  fend  it  to 
Constantinople.  It  at  the  fame  time  ordered  Allo,  pacha  or  beyler-bey  of 
Cutayed,  a diftinguifhed  warrior,  to  come  and  give  battle  to  Paswan  with 
all  the  forces  of  his  province.  The  frontier  fortreffes  of  Germany  were 
provifioned,  and  intruded  to  pachas  or  governors  on  whofe  fidelity  and 
bravery  the  government  thought  that  a reliance  might  be  placed. 

Thefe  different  corps  of  troops,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  men, 
approached  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  generals  of  Paswan  : they  at  firft 
obtained  fome  advantages,  among  others  that  of  furrounding  the  divifion 
commanded  by  Serekchol  Oglou,  of  obliging  him  to  enter  Varna,  of 
cutting  him  in  pieces,  and  of  fending  to  the  Porte  the  heads  of  the  general 
and  of  his  principal  officers. 

This  fuccefs,  of  little  importance,  was  Immediately  repaired  by  that  which 
the  other  generals  obtained,  on  all  Tides,  over  the  united  pachas,  Belgrade, 
that  bulwark  of  the  empire,  was  threatened;  Orsova,  Silistria,  Kersova, 
almoft  ail  the  towns  fituated  on  the  Danube,  were  foon  in  the  power  of  Pas- 
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wan,  who,  from  the  heart  of  Widin,  whence  he  never  iflued,  directed  the 
march  of  his  warriors,  and  almoft  always  fixed  vidory  under  his  colours. 

What,  no  doubt,  is  very  deferving  of  remark,  is  that  Pas  wan’s  army  was 
not  weakened  by  the  different  battles  which  it  fought : the  number  of  his  fol- 
diers  increafed  according  to  his  wants,  while  that  of  the  pachas  was  ftill  more 
weakened  by  defertion  than  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy.  The  janizary,  as  I 
had  before  mentioned,  regarded  Paswan’s  caufe  as  his  own,  and  the  army 
of  the  latter,  in  whofe  favour  vidory  declared,  better  fed  and  more  regularly 
paid,  every  day  attraded  to  it  a great  number  of  malcontents. 

The  prince  of  Wallachia,  compelled  to  pay  a heavy  contribution  in  mo- 
ney, and  to  furnilh  provifions  and  warlike  (lores  to  Pas  wan,  incurred  the 
difgrace  of  Selim.  He  was  depofed,  recalled  to  Constantinople,  and  re* 
placed  by  Khangerli,  drogueman  to  the  captain-pacha,  an  able,  intriguing 
man,  devoured  by  ambition,  firongly  fufpeded  of  favouring  in  fecret  the  pro- 
jeds  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  holding  out  his  hand 
to  their  corrupting  gold. 


The  Porte,  undoubtedly,  did  not  exped  that  Paswan,  abandoned  to  his 
own  (Irength,  was  in  a condition  to  oppofe  an  army  capable  of  refilling  that 
of  the  pachas  united.  It  did  not  imagine  above  all  that  he  had  at  his  difi 
pofal  the  gold  that  was  neceffary  for  him  to  maintain  it.  It  was  fenfibly 
alarmed  at  his  fucceffes,  and  very  uneafy  refpeding  the  fate  of  Belgrade, 
of  which  the  rebel  feemed  to  wifh  to  make  himfelf  mailer.  It  likewife  was  afraid 
that  he  would  crofs  Mount  HiEMUs,  and  come  to  eftablhh  himfelf  at  Adria- 
nople,  whence  he  might  have  molefted  the  capital.  It  took  the  refolution  of 
difplaying  againft  him  very  confiderable  forces,  in  order  to  finifh  quickly  an 
unfortunate  v\ar  which  was  threatening  the  empire  with  a general  overthrow, 
and  exhaufting  unfeafonably  the  finances  of  the  State,  In  Nivofe,  year  VI. 
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(1798),  it  convoked  the  principal  officers  belonging  to  the  janizaries  of  Con- 
stantinople,* in  order  to  found  them  refpedling  the  intention  which, it  had 
£0  march  their  corps  * againft  Paswan.  The  latter  appeared  not  difpofed  to 
fecond  the  views  of  the  fultan  ; they  reprefented  that  the  foldiers  faid  loudly 
that  they  would  never  make  war  againft  a Muffulman,  who  had,  according 
to  them,  committed  no  other  fault  than  that  of  wilhing  to  prevent  an  attack, 
from  being  made  on  their  rights,  and  from  there  being  introduced  into  the- 
empire  of  the  true  believers,  the  cuftoms  of  the  infidels,  enemies  of  their  god 
and  of  their  prophet. 

At  one  moment  it  was  thought  that  the  janizary-aga  would  pay  with  his  head 
the  ill-will  of  the  foldiers  j but  Selim  contented  himfelf  with  removing  him 
from  the  capital  for  a few  days,  and  fending  him  to  Gallipoli.  He  came 
and  refumed  his  functions,  when  the  government  were  affured  that  his  re- 
moval could  not,  in  any  way,  change  the  peaceable  difpofitions  of  the  jani- 
zaries and  of  their  officers. 

At  the  fame  time  an  order  was  difpatched  to  the  pachas  and  governors  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  for  them  to  furnifli  different  corps  of  troops, 
and  caufe  them  to  march  on  the  firft  notice  that  they  Ihould  receive.  The  grand 
vifir,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  had  devolved,  being  old  and  in- 
firm, Selim  appointed  in  his  place  the  captain-pacha,  as  if  the  zeal  and  good- 
will of  his  High  Admiral  could,  in  this  cafe,  make  amends  for  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  he  v/anted.  Hussein  had  never  been  engaged  in  war, 
either  by  fea  or  by  land ; how  then  could  he  contend,  with  advantage,, 
againft  a man  who  had  fet  at  nought  the  bravery  and  military  talents  of  the 
old  generals  that  he  had  had  to  combat. 

* The  number  of  janizaries  in  Constantinople  is  reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
fand. 
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It  is  faid  that  it  was  the  very  enemies  of  the  captain-pacha  who  caufed  him 
to  be  appointed  ferafkier  of  the  army,  as  well  to  remove  him  from  the  capital, 
as  to  plan  for  him  an  affair  of  the  higheft  importance,  in  which  they  hoped  that  he 
would  mifcarry. 

Hussein  could  not  refufe  the  command  of  the  army  without  difpleafmg 
the  fultan,  without  being  taxed  with  cowardice,  without  giving  a hold  to  the 
malignity  of  the  public.  He  hoped  befides,  if  he  obtained  impofing  forces, 
to  deftroy  eafily  a rebel  againfl  whom  none  but  half-meafures  had  hitherto  been 
taken,  againfl  whom  none  but  inconfiderable  forces  had  been  employed.  As 
artful  as  his  enemies  were  perfidious,  he  prefented  himfelf  to  Selim,  prof- 
trated  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  faid  to  him  : 44  Lord,  my  life  is  yours ; if 
44  you  think  me  capable  of  leading  your  land-forces  as  I have  hitherto  led  thofe 
44  of  the  fea,  command  : I am  ready  to  obey  you  ; I will  march  againfl  the 
44  rebel;  I will  bring  you  his  head,  or  I will  lofe  my  own;  but  Pas  wan’s  party 
44  is  numerous  and  powerful ; his  creatures,  his  friends  are  fpread  every 
44  where ; they  will  fetter  my  operations  if  I am  not  inverted  with  great  autho- 
44  rity;  they  will  make  my  enterprifes  mifcarry,  if  I have  not  confiderable 
44  forces  and  all  the  money  nectflary  for  infuring  the  fubfirtence  of  the  army, 
44  and  for  detaching,  if  it  be  needful,  from  the  rebel  party  the  generals,  to 
44  whofe  talents  and  courage  Paswan  owes  the  fucceffes  which  he  has  obtained 
44  againfl  your  arms.” 

Selim  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  pacha,  and  inverted  him  with  great 
power;  he  gave  orders  that  all  the  corps  of  troops,  as  well  of  Europe  as  of 
Asia,  which  could  be  railed,  fhould  join  their  colours  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fpring  ; and  nothing  was  fpared  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize. 

From  that  time,  the  greateft  adlivity  was  exerted,  in  the  conftrudlion  and 
equipment  of  fifteen  gun-boats,  carrying  a 24  or  an  18  pounder  in  the  bow, 
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and  one  or  two  fmall  cannons  on  each  fide ; they  were  intended  for  afcending 
the  Danube  in  order  to  fecond  by  water  the  attack  which  was  meditated  by 
land  againfi:  Widin.  Different  craft  were  equipped  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  artillery  and  (lores  neceffary  for  the  fiege,  as  well  as  for  the  provifions 
for  the  troops. 

\ 

Adrianople  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  troops,  of  the  fouthern  part 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  of  thofe  in  Asia.  A part  of  the  foimer  filed 
off  through  Constantinople  ; a part  pafled  through  Gallipoli.  The 
whole  army  colle&ed  was  eflimated  at  one  hundred  thoufand  combatants* 

Hussein,  general  in  chief,  had  a corps  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- 
fand Afiatics,  and  another  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  men,  top- 
chis,  galiondgis,  and  volunteers,  raifed  in  Constantinople  and  in  the  en- 
virons. 

Allo,  pacha  of  Cutayed,  was  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  Afiatics,  delis', 
fpahis,  janizaries,  and  volunteers. 

Ali,  pacha  of  Yanina  in  Albania,  commanded  ten  or  twelve  thoufand 
Albanians  and  five-or  fix  thoufand  janizaries.. 

Mustapha,  pacha  of  Bosnia,  had  a corps  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  men, 
as  well  infantry  as  cavalry. 

Ismael,  bey  of  Seres  in  Upper  Macedonia,  brought  five  or  fix  thoufand 
fpahis. 

Orders  were  alfo  given  for  the  marching  of  detachments  taken  from  Sa- 
lonica,  Philopopolis,  Sophia,  and  fome  other  towns  of  European 
Turkey, 
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It  was  thefe  forces,  capable  of  fubduing  an  empire,  that  Hussein  marched 
to  dedroy  a rebel,  and  lay  fiege  to  a revolted  town. 

The  Turkilh  government  muft  naturally  have  expelled  that  Paswan,  or 
his  fide,  would  neglect  nothing  for  reinforcing  his  army,  and  putting  it  on  a 
refpedable  footing.  They  prefumed  that  he  would  come  and  wait  for  the 
captain-pacha  at  the  defiles  of  Mount  H^mus,  in  order  to  difpute  with  him 
thofe  difficult  paffes,  and  attempt  to  deftroy  an  army  which  the  fir  ft  obflacles 
might  difcourage  and  put  to  the  rout.  They  were  very  much  furprifed  to 
fee  him,  on  the  contrary,  dilband  a great  part  of  his  troops,  abandon  the 

towns  of  which  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer,  and  ffiut  himfelf  in  Widin  with 

twelve  thoufand  chofen  men,  on  whofe  fidelity  and  bravery  he  could  rely. 
He  had  had  time  to  colled  provifions  and  warlike  dores  in  a quantity  diffi- 
dently great  to  fuflain  a fiege  for  upwards  of  two  fucceffive  years,  without 
putting  the  inhabitants  to  too  great  flraits.  He  had,  befides,  a flotilla  which 
rendered  him  mailer  of  the  courfe'of  the  Danube,  and  which,  in  cafe  of  need, 
was  to  facilitate  the  re-vidualling  of  the  place.  This  artillery  w'as  under  the 
diredion  of  fome  Poliffi  engineers,  who  alfo  drew  his  plans  of  defence. 

The  imperial  army  repaired  without  obllacle  to  the  vicinity  of  Widin  : 
all  the  corps  ol  troops  were  affembled  there  before  the  end  of  Prairial : the 
flotilla  and  the  gun-boats  arrived  at  the  fame  time  ; the  provifions  and  mi- 
litary llores  were  in  great  abundance  ; the  captain-pacha  was  in  want  of  no- 
thing but  men  capable  of  direding  a fiege,  and  foldiers  better  difpofed  for 

fupporting  the  caufe  for  which  they  were  going  to  fight. 

After  having  reconnoitred  the  environs  of  the  town,  after  having  affigned  to 
the  different  chiefs  the  pods  which  they  were  to  occupy,  or  having  made  all 
the  difpofitions  which  he  judged  neceffary  for  the  fiege,  Hussein  fummoned 
Paswan  to  lay  down  his  arms,  promifing  him  his  life,  liberty,  and  a dif- 
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tinguiflied  rank  if  he  would  fpare  Muffulman  blood.  “ In  vain  wilt  thou 
a oppofe  to  me,”  faid  he  to  him,  a momentary  refiftance  ; I have  a hundred 

thoufand  men  with  me  ; a hundred  thoufand  others  would  come  to  their 
iC  affidance,  were  it  neceffary  : acknowledge  thy  errors ; prodrate  thyfelf 
(e  before  the  majedy  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  deliver  up  to  me  thy  town 
C£  and  thy  army.”  Paswan  received  the  envoy  of  the  pacha  on  the  mod 
lofty  terrace  of  his  palace,  whence  he  was  obferving  with  a glafs  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  ; and  with  that  difdain  wdiich  the  idea  of  the  fuperiority 
of  one’s  drength  and  talents  naturally  produces  : “ Go  and  tell  thy  mader,” 
replied  he,  44  that  it  depended  on  me  to  have  a hundred  thoufand  men  to  op- 
6i  pofe  to  him  ; I preferred  conquering  him  with  ten.” 

Hussein  having  no  hope  of  being  able  to  bring  back  Paswan  to  his  duties, 
refolved  to  pulh  the  fiege  with  the  greated  vigour : prefently  he  thought 
himfelf  in  a condition  to  make  a general  attack  on  the  town,  and,  by  this 
means,  to  make  himfelf  mader  of  an  Hand  dtuated  on  the  Danube,  facing 
Widin  ; but  he  was  every  where  repulfed  with  condderable  lofs : the 
town  was  very  well  defended  ; and  the  Hand,  on  which  it  was  of  importance 
to  edablilh  himfelf,  had  been  fo  fortified  that  ail  the  efforts  of  the  pacha  could 
make  no  impreffion  on  it : his  flotilla  was  beat  off  by  that  of  Paswan,  by  the 
fire  of  the  place,  and  by  the  batteries  of  the  Hand.  His  gun-boats  having 
too  imprudently  expofed  themfelves,  differed  condderably  ; fome  of  them  funk 
and  the  others  were  no  longer  in  a fituation  to  fecond  in  the  fequel  the  different 
attacks  which  took  place. 

The  town,  almod  entirely  furrounded  by  mardies,  was  difficult  of  ap- 
proach : the  works  neceffary  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  fiege  were  ill  executed,  and 
worfe  conceived;  forties,  made  opportunely,  dedroyed  them,  or  retarded 
their  progrefs.  Already  had  two  general  attacks  been  very  unfortunate : a great 
lofs  of  men  had  been  fudained  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt  of  the  capture  of  the 
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Aland  ; the  liege  was  drawing  on  to  a great  length  ; the  feafon  was  ad- 
vancing ; the  army  was  diminifhing  confiderably  by  ficknefs,  by  defertion, 
and  by  the  fire  of  the  befieged.  All  thefe  confiderations  induced  the  cap- 
tain-pacha to  make  a final  effort,  and  employ  at  once  every  means  that  he  had 
remaining. 

The  army  was  divided  into  three  corps : Allo  took  the  command  of  the  fir  ft  ; 
Alt,  that  of  the  fecond;  Hussein  referved  to  himfelf  the  third:  he  ordered 
the  firft  two  to  proceed  during  the  night  by  different  roads,  to  the  place  affign- 
ed  for  the  attack  ; but  through  a nriftake,  very  culpable  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
divifions,  at  the  break  of  day,  fired  on  the  other,  taking  it  for  an  enemy’s 
corps  which  had  fallied  from  the  place  : the  miftake  had  been  perceived  while 
the  battle  was  (till  going  on,  becaufe  the  general  who  had  flood  feveral  dis- 
charges, was  fo  incenfed  with  anger,  that  he  ordered  the  other  corps  to  be 
fired  on,  as  if  it  had  been  one  belonging  to  the  enemy.  The  foldier  partook  of 
the  indignation  of  the  general,  and  the  battle  did  not  end  till  the  third  di- 
vifionhad  advanced,  fallen  fword  in  hand  on  the  combatants,  and  feparated 
them  in  fpite  of  themfelves.  Difcontent  became  fo  great,  nrifunderftanding 
was  fo  general,  and  defertion  fo  confiderable,  that  the  captain-pacha  thought 
proper  to  raife  the  fiege,  retire,  and  wait  from  time  and  circumftances  for 
that  which  his  arms  had  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

As  foon  as  Hussein  had  retired,  P swan  recalled  the  foldiers  that  he  had 
difbanded  ; he  a fecond  time  made  himlelf  mafter  of  the  places  which  he  had 
evacuated,  and  again  threatened  the  north  of  the  empire.  After  various  de- 
liberations of  the  council,  the  Porte  determined  to  offer  the  rebel  whom 
it  could  not  deffroy,  his  pardon,  the  government  of  Widin,  and  the  dignity 
of  pacha  with  three  tails ; and  as,  in  thefe  circumftances,  defpctifm  required 
a victim,  the  prince  of  Wallachia  was  faciificed  to  the  refentment  of  Hus- 
sein, and  his  bead  brought  to  Constantinople  in  Ventofe,  year  VII.  (1799.) 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tofition  and  temperature  of  Condantinople. — Conjlrudlion  of  the  honfes.—Ufe 
of  the  tandour  and  of  pelffes.— Fires. —Dogs  and  vultures. 

If  Constantinople  leaves  fcarcely  any  thing  to  be  wifhed  for  as  to  the  na- 
tural beauty  of  its  fituation  and  that  of  its  environs,  the  fertility  and  the  va- 
riety of  its_  territory,  the  extent,  the  commodioufnefs,  and  the  fafety  of  its 
harbour,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  fupplied  with  provifions,  it  has  alfo 
the  advantage  of  enjoying  a very  mild  temperature,  a beautiful  fky,  and  a very 
healthful  climate.  Situated  in  the  latitude  of  41  degrees  1 minute  north,  the 
heats  offummer  are  there  tempered  by  a north  north-eafl  wind  which  blows 
regularly  from  the  Black  Sea  during  the  day  ; and  the  cold,  in  winter,  is 
never  excedive,  becaufe  this  fame  wind,  the  mod  cold  and  mod  frequent  of 
all,  lofes  much  of  its  fharpnefs  in  paffing  over  almod  the  whole  length  of  that 
fea. 

The  winds  are  variable  in  winter,  and  blow  from  all  points;  but  it  feldom 
happens  that  the  eaderly  wind  does  not  foon  veer  to  the  north-ead,  and  the 
wederly  wind  come  round  to  the  fouth-wed  or  fouth.  Rains  are  frequent, 
and  the  fky  is  almod  always  cloudy  in  that  feafon,  from  the  winds  which 
blow  from  the  Black  Sea,  while  it  is  generally  ferene  from  thofe  which 
come  from  the  Propontis  and  the-  Archipelago.  I have,  neverthelefs, 
feen  it  rain  indifferently  with  northerly  and  foutherly  winds  ; but,  in  the 
latter  cafe,  the  clouds  are  detained  and  condenfed  by  a north  wind  which 
reigns  over  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  winter,  to  have,  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  fuccedively,  with  a light  foutherly  wind,  a very  beauti- 
ful fky  and  a very  mild  temperature. 
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The  north-weft  wind  blows,  in  general,  only  after  a heavy  rain.  The  Iky 
is  clear  during  its  continuance,  and  the  cold  is  moderate ; but  it  does  not 
hold  long  in  that  quarter  : it  is  fometimes  the  precurfor  of  the  foutherly 
wind,  and  not  unfrequently  it  Ihifts  to  the  north  and  north-eaft. 

It  feldom  freezes  in  open  day,  and  the  thermometer  fcarcely  ever  falls, 
during  the  night,  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  There  are  years  when  fnow  is  frequent  ; but  generally  it  melts  in  fall- 
ing, and  feldom  remains  feveral  days  together,  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
without  melting  and  difappearing  entirely.  It  is  related,  howe  cr,  that  the 
cold  has  been  fufficiently  fharp  to  freeze  the  water  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
that  the  fnow  has  been  feen  to  fall  to  a foot  in  depth,  and  remain  unthawed 
feveral  days ; and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  under  Constantine  Copro* 
nymus,  the  Bosphorus  froze  to  fuch  a degree  that  it  was  crofted  on  foot  s 
under  Arcadius,  the  Black  Sea  remained  frozen  for  twenty  days  j when 
the  ice  broke  up,  pieces  of  a confiderable  fize  were  feen  floating  before  Con~ 

5TANTIN0PLE. 

In  the  fpring,  the  winds  are  likewife  variable  and  the  cold  very  moderate  5 
the  rains  are  commonly  abundant  in  Germinal  and  even  in  Floreal,  and  the 
heats  are  not  felt  till  Meftidor.  At  the  end  of  Pluviofe,  year  VI.  (1798), 
the  buds  of  the  trees  expanded  rather  quickly  ; peach  and  apricot  trees 
had  been  in  flower  for  fome  days,  and  almond-trees  already  flrewed  their 
fruits. 

In  Meftidor,  the  wind  fixes  at  north,  and  it  feldom  happens  that,  during 
the  three  fummer  months,  it  blows  from  the  fouth  quarter.  The  Iky  is  al- 
ways clear  in  this  feafon,  and  rains  are  extremely  uncommon.  Vegetation  is 
kept  up  by  the  dews,  tolerably  copious  in  fummer,  on  account  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  two  feas,  and  becaufe  the  foil,  though  uncultivated  in  feveral  places,, 
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is,  neverthelefs,  covered  with  trees,  fhrubs,  and  plants  which  contribute  to 
the  coolnefs  and  humidity  of  the  nights.  At  the  end  of  Fru&idor,  the 
winds  never  fail  to  become  again  variable,  and  then  it  is  that  the  veffeL 
riding  in  the  Hellespont  prepare  to  afcend  the  channel,  and  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  firft  foutherly  wind. 

It  fometimes  happens  in  Meffidor,  and  more  commonly  at  the  beginning 
and  in  the  middle  of  Fruftidor,  that  the  wind  blows  for  two  or  three  days 
from  the  fouth  quarter,  and  that  the  heat  is  fenfibiy  felt.  On  the  7th,  8th,. 

and  9th  of  Fej&idor,  (24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  Auguft,)  I faw  Reaumur’s. 

thermometer  rife  to  27  degrees,  while  it  is  generally,  during  the  firongelt 
heat  of  the  day,  only  at  23  and  24. 

The  autumn  is  generally  very  fine  : it  rains  for  a few  days  and  repeatedly^, 
before  and  after  the  equinox,  after  which  the  weather  is  fme,  the  Iky  is  clear 
and  ferene  for  a fortnight,  a month,  and  even  more,  and  the  colds  do  not 
begin  to  be  felt  till  Nivofe.  Tott  has  obferved  that  the  foutherly  wind,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  was  fomewhat  cold,  becaufe  it  palled  over  the 
fnow  of  Mount  Olympus.  We  made  the  fame  remark,  and  we  faw  that* 

even  in  winter,  this  wind  was  conftantly  colder  the  firft  day  that  it  blew, 

than  the  fecond  and  third ; but,  in  general,  this  wind  fhifts  to  the  fouth 
fouth-wefl,  and  follows  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  and  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. It  is  known  by  the  modem  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Lodos  5 
it  is  always  more  mild  in  winter  than  the  foutherly  wind,  and  the  Iky  is  al- 
ways more  ferene  and  more  clear. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  wind  to  blow  from  the  northern  quarter 
over  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Propontis,  while  it  blows  from  the  fouth 
quarter  over  the  Archipelago  and  the  Hellespont.  We  have  frequently 
been  witnefles  of  it  during  the  flay  which  we  made  in  the  Dardanelles  ; 
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and  when  we  returned  from  Egypt  in  Meflidor  year  III.  (179 5)  the 
fouth-wed  wind  carried  us  thrice  beyond  the  point  of  Nagara,  and  thrice 
we  found  beyond  it  the  north  wind  which  prevented  us  from  advancing,  and 
obliged  us  to  return  to  our  anchorage.  The  third  time  we  had  a great  deal 
of  difficulty  to  reach  a cove,  half  a league  from  a village  called  Galata , 
where  we  remained  for  three  days. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  Hellespont  comprifed  between  the  point  of  Na- 
gara and  Gallipoli,  that  the  fouth  wind,  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  north 
wind,  on  the  other,  fometimes  meet  and  ceafe  to  blow:  there  is  not  a fea= 
man  who  mud  not  have  made  this  remark,  and  have  feen  feveral  times,  in 

winter,  the  ffiy  foggy  or  dormy  towards  the  Black  Sea,  while  it  was 

* 

ferene  towards  the  Archipelago. 

At  the  end  of  Nivofe  and  in  Pluviofe,  the  north  wind  is  fometimes  felt 
in  the  Propontis,  and  on  the  Archipelago,  with  fuch  violence,  that 
vefiels  which  are  at  fea,  run  the  greated  danger  if  they  do  not  bear  up  im- 
mediately and  gain  a harbour.  We  were  informed  that  feveral  European 
flips  which  had  failed  with  fine  weather  from  Constantinople  in  Nivofe, 
the  year  before  our  arrival  in  the  Levant,  had  been  lod  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  in 
foggy  weather,  and  with  a fudden  and  violent  north  wind  accompanied  by 
fnow  and  rain.  During  the  three  winter  months  and  in  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, prudent  and  timid  navigators  do  not  fet  fail  if  the  weather  be  not  fettled, 
and  they  generally  pafs  the  night  at  an  anchorage,  on  the  fmallefl  equivocal 
hgn  that  they  perceive.  The  Turkifh  and  Greek  mariners  fcarcely  ever  fail, 
during  the  fix  moll  dangerous  months  of  the  year,  to  run  every  night  into 
a harbour,  and  to  anchor  whenever  the  wind  is  too  hrong,  when  it  is  con- 
trary, or  when  the  Iky  threatens  a form. 
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The  Black  Sea,  by  the  account  of  the  mariners  who  frequent  it,  is  ftill 
more  dormy,  during  the  winter,  than  the  Propontis  and  the  Archipe- 
lago : the  Iky  then  is  frequently  foggy  or  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  har- 
bours there  are  far  from  numerous;  which  is  the  reafon  that  the  Ori- 
entals, who  almod  all  navigate  without  a compafs,  dare  not  expofe  them- 
Felves  there  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  and  that  the  bolded 
and  lead  ignorant  among  them  perifh  there  fometimes,  becaufe,  accudomed 
not  to  lofe  fight  of  the  land,  the  north,  north-ead  or  north-well  winds,, 
which  blow  generally  with  the  greatell  llrength,  daflv  their  velfels  * to  pieces 
on  the  rocks  which  Ikirt  the  fouth  coall.  During  the  fummer,  this  lea  is  as 
free  from  dorms  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  weather  there  is  commonly 
very  fine, 

Notwithdanding  the  facility  which  there  would  be  at  Constantinople 
to  procure  dones,  bricks,  lime,  and  every  thing  that  is  necelfary  for  building 
in  "a  folid  and  durable  manner,  the  houfes  of  the  rich,  like  thofe  of  the 
poor,  are  condruded  with  wood.  The  frame,  almod  always  of  oak,  reds 
on  a foundation  in  mafonry  of  no  great  depth  : the  interdices  left  by  the 
wood,  are  filled  up  by  means  of  earth  kneaded  with  draw  or  chopped  hemp 
the  wail  is  covered  with  painted  planks,  rather  ill  joined  : all  the  doors,  are  of 
wood,  and  the  roofs  are  made  with  hollow  tiles,  difpofed  as  they  are  feen  in 
the  South  of  France.  The  public  edifices  alone,  fuch  as  the  baths,  the  ca~ 
ravanfaries,  and  thebefedeins  are  built  in  mafonry  in  a very  folid  manner. 

As  for  the  mofques,  condruded  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Greek  churches^ 
the  greater  part  are  of  a tolerably  handfome  form.  The  pillars  of  marble, 
alabader,  granite,  and  porphyry  are  placed  with  much  more  tade  than  is  ge- 
nerally difplayed  by  the  Turks.  The  minarets  by  which  they  are  fur- 

• Thefe  veffels,  called  fa'iques,  are  conftru&ed  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  Be  able  to  keep  the- 
fea  when  the  wind  is  too  firong.  They  are  obliged  to  prefent  their  item  to  the  wind,  and  gairr 
a ^arbour. 
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mounted,  to  the  number  of  one,  two,  four  or  fix,  have  an  effect  very  plo 
turefque  and  very  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

In  a great  part  of  the  empire,  efpecially  in  the  countries  where  the  rains 
are  uncommon  and  the  heat  exceflive,  ail  the  houfes  have,  in  lieu  of  a ridged 
roof,  terraces  or  flat  roofs  on  which  the  inhabitants  fleep  in  fummer : but 
this  cuftom  is  not  introduced  at  Constantinople,  where  the  heats  are 
temperate,  and  the  nights  cool  and  damp.  , 

If  we  except  the  palaces  of  the  ambaffadors  and  a few  merchants*  houfes., 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  have  no  chimnies  in  the  apartments 
which  they  occupy : they  warm  themfelves  by  means  of  a brafier  in  copper 
or  baked  earth,  called  mangal , which  they  place  within  reach  of  their  fofas : 
but  in  the  houfes  of  fome  Muffulmans,  and  in  almoft  all  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  this  brafier  is  placed  under  a round  or  fquare  table, 
covered  with  feveral  carpets,  one  of  which,  wadded  and  quilted,  in  printed 
calico,  hangs  down  to  the  floor  in  every  direction,  and  retains  the  heat 
under  the  table  : in  this  cafe  a little  charcoal  is  put  into  the  brafier,  and  it 
Is  covered  with  alhes,  in  order  to  temper  the  heat.  A fluffed  bench,  placed 
all  round,  allows  feveral  perfons  to  fit  down,  to  firetch  out  their  legs  towards 
the  mangal,  and  to  receive  the  heat  up  to  their  middle.  This  table,  called 
tandour , appears  to  have  a Greek  origin,  if  we  confider  that  its  ufe  is  more 
common  among  the  Greeks  than  among  the  Turks,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  colds  are  more  fliam 
and  more  piercing  than  at  Constantinople. 

Whenever  it  is  a little  cold,  the  women  feldom  quit  their  tandour,  there 
it  is  that  they  pafs  their  day,  that  they  work,  that  they  receive  their  female- 
friends,  that  they  caufe  their  meals  to  be  ferved  up.  In  the  evening,  it  is 
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on  the  tandour  that  they  play  at  cards  % at  chefs,  or  at  draughts.  It  1$ 
round  the  tandour  that  they  affemble  to  carry  on  converfation,  communicate 
the  news  to  each  other,  liken  to  fome  tragical  ffory,  fome  tale  of  a ghoft, 
or  the  pr-owefs  of  fome  pacha  in  rebellion  againft  the  Porte. 

S 

The  Europeans  willingly  habituate  themfelves  to  this  cuftom,  becaufe  it 
brings  the  two  fexes  together,  and  becaufe  the  Uriel  eye  of  a mother,  or  the 
jealous  looks  of  a huiband,  cannot  remark  the  figns  of  intelligence  nor  pre= 
vent  the  expreffive  -touches  which  the  tandour  favours.  If  ever  the  ufe  of 
chimnies  could  be  introduced  at  Constantinople,  we  are  perfuaded  that 
the  Greek  women  would  oppofe  it  with  all  their  might ; and  certainly  they 
would  find  in  their  perfuafive  eloquence,  good  reafons  in  favour  of  the  gentle, 
moderate,  and  more  economical  heat  of  the  tandour. 

✓ 

I11  a city  where  the  houfes  are  of  wood  and  ill  built,  where  the  windows 
are  numerous  and  badly  ffmt,  where  the  wind  and  exterior  air  come  into 
every  room,  not  only  through  the  doors  and  windows,  but  through  the  walls 
and  partitions,  neither  the  mangal  nor  the  tandour  could  fufficiently  fecure 
the  inhabitants  from  the  cold  : they  require  to  be  warmly  clothed Russia 
and  Poland  afforded  them  the  warmed  clothing  that  man  can  wear,  and  the 
cudorn  of  furs  was  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  whence  it  fpread 
in  a moment  over  the  mod  difiant  provinces.  The  peliffe  is  become  every 
where  the  aliment  of  luxury,  the  indication  of  opulence,  the  reward  of  fer vices, 
a preffing  want  to  all.  In  countries  where  the  cold  is  never  felt,  as  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  the  moll  northern  cities  of  Turkey,  fuch  as 
Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and  Belgrade,  this  cuftom  is  general, 
not  only  among  rich  perfons  and  thofe  who  enjoy  a moderate  fortune,  but 
likewife  among  the  indigent, 

* Cards  are  known  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  who  frequent  the  Europeans. 

The 
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The  rich  man  wears  at  the  fame  time  two  or  three  turs  during  the  winter  y 
fie  changes  them  in  all  feafons,  and,  during  the  fummer,  he  is  hill  feen  dreffed 
in  the  ferge  of  Angora,  lined  with  pit  it  gris , or  gray  fquirrel-fkin.  If  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  country-places  cannot  procure  a fine  and  foreign  fkin,  he  at  lead 
ufes  thofe  which  fall  in  his  way : the  hare,  the  jackal,  the  lamb,  the  fheep, 
all  are  acceptable  to  him  ; he  fecures  himfelf  from  the  cold,  and  he  imi- 
tates the  inhabitants  of  the  cities- 


The  women  have  likewife  furs  of  all  feafons : the  black  fox,  the  fable  for 
winter,  the  gray  fquirrel  for  autumn  and  fpring,  the  ermine  for  fummer : the 
greater  part  have  in  their  ciofets  ten  or  twelve  furred  gowns,  the  dearefb 
of  which  fometimes  exceeds  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  livres- 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  fires  fhould  be  frequent  in  Constantinople,, 
when  there  is  continually  fire,  during  the  winter,  on  wood-floors,  within  reach 
of  fofas,  mats,  and  carpets.  The  fmallefl  negligence,  children  playing,  or 
a few  fparks  to  which  no  attention  has  been  paid,  frequently  fet  on  fire  thofe 
combufiible  fubftances ; and  fhould  a perfon  then  happen  to  be  afieep  or  ab- 
fent  from  his  houfe,  the  fire  communicates  by  degrees  from  the  furniture  to 
the  floor  ; if  it  be  long  before  it  is  perceived,  it  foon  breaks  out  with  vio- 
lence, fpreads  with  rapidity,  gains  the  neighbouring  houfes,  and  fometimes 
even  confumes  a confiderable  portion  of  the  city.  From  the  palace  of  the 
ambaflador  and  from  the  elevated  places  of  Pera,  we  were,  more  than  once,, 
witnefles  of  the  violence  of  fire,  of  the  quicknefs  with  which  it  fpread,  and 
of  the  terrible  effect  which  it  produced. 

This  fight,  beautiful  and  awful  as  it  is,  ffrikes  with  horror  the  man  of 
feeling  who  vviflies  to  contemplate  it,  becaufe  it  prefents  the  image  of  unfortu- 
nate beings  who,  in  thofe  frightful  moments,  are  firuggling  with  death  y 
of  thofe  who,  feizea  with  terror,  are  endeavouring  to  efcape  with  their 
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valuable  effects ; of  thofe,  in  short,  who  are  driving,  in  the  midfc  of  the 
dames,  to  carry  off  children  or  old  men  that  are  dear  to  them. 

When  a fire  breaks  out,  whether  by  day,  or  by  night,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  are  foon  warned  to  have  an  eye  to  their  own  fafety,  or  to  give  affift- 
ance  to  the  unfortunate  perfons  concerning  whom  they  take  an  interefl. 
The  guard  of  every  quarter  parades  the  ftreets,  trailing  on  the  pavement 
flicks  fhod  with  iron,  and  crying  from  time  to  time  in  a melancholy  and 
mournful  voice  : There! s a fire /”  Two  enormous  drums,  placed  the  one 

on  a lofty  tower  about  the  middle  of  Constantinople,  and  the  other  on 
that  of  Galata,  iikewife  apprize  the  inhabitants  of  a fire  having  broken 
out.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  the  janizaries 
to  run  immediately  with  a numerous  guard  to  the  place  where  the  fire  has  been 
difcovered  : the  grand  vifir  mult  alfo  repair  thither  in  perfon,  and  if  the  fire  be 

N 

not  extinguished  immediately,  the  fultan  never  fails  to  come,  and  to  caufe 
money  to  be  diftributed  in  order  to  excite  the  pumpers,  the  porters,  the  guard, 
and  the  paffengers,  to  work  with  ardour.  But  when  the  fire  has  made  fome 
progrefs,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  rendered  more  adtive  by  the  wind,  no  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  extinguishing  it  but  by  endeavouring  to  circumfcribe  it : 
In  order  to  effedt  this,  the  nearefi  houfes  which  are  ftill  untouched  are  de- 
molished as  quickly  as  pofiible  : the  materials  are  removed  before  the  fire  has 
reached  them,  and  thofe  which  cannot  be  taken  away  are  laid  under 
water. 

The  damages  occafioned  by  fire  are  foon  repaired  : a few  days  after  the 
conflagration,  are  feen  on  all  fides  houfes  rifing  fimilar  to  thofe  which  the 
fire  has  confumed : the  imperfedlions  prefented  by  narrow  ftreets,  ill  laid 
out,  are  exactly  preferved  ; nor  is  any  change  made  in  the  order  and  diftribution 
of  the  apartments.  The  Muflulman  comes  thither  to  refume,  if  he  can,  his 
former  occupations,  and  live  there,  as  before,  without  regret  and  without 
forefight. 
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volatile  alkali  fluor  or  of  ammoniac,  which  was  given  every  three  hours  ; 
and  at  night  half  a drachm  of  diafcordium  and  as  much  theriaca.  In  lieu  of 
volatile  alkali,  I adminiftered  to  fome  workmen  belonging  to  the  arfenal, 
concerning  whom  Citizen  Brun  interefled  himfelf,  twenty  grains  of  flour  of 
fulphur  every  fix  hours,  in  a glafs  of  the  fame  infufion.  On  the  fecond  and 
third  day,  from  what  I afterwards  learnt,  the  phyfician  confiderably  increafed 
the  dofe,  fo  much  fo  that  it  operated  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  ex- 
cited a copious  fweat.  The  bubo  fuppurated  very  well,  and  thefe  patients 
perfectly  recovered. 

It  is  necefiary  to  purge  from  time  to  time  when  the  diforder  is  prolonged,  and 
the  patient  begins  to  grow  better,  and  to  keep  up  his  ffrength  by  meat  broths, 
and  even  by  a light  diet  more  fubftantial.  In  the  beginning,  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  but  light  rice  creams,  barley  water,  or  gruel  flrould  be  allow- 
ed ; the  patient  muff  be  made  to  take  a ptifan  of  barley  and  liquorice  root, 
to  which  fhall  be  added,  according  to  circumffances,  a little  nitre. 


The  treatment  effablifhed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  confifls  in  giving 
(except  to  fcrupulous  Muffulmans)  fpirituous  liquors,  fuch  as  brandy,  in  the 
intention  of  driving  out  the  venom  and  provoking  the  iflue  of  a bubo.  The 
fick  perfon  is  then  made  to  fwallow  the  urine  of  one  in  health,  in  which  the 
juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  has  been  fqueezed.  The  expreffed  juice  of  parlley 
is  alfo  given  ; this  lafl  is  regarded  by  the  Jewifli  phyficians,  as  one  of  the  heft 
remedies  againft  the  plague.  They  alfo  prefcribe  opiates  into  the  compofition 
of  which  enters,  among  various  cordials  and  (onics,  mufk,  amber,  and 
above  all  animal  bezoar.  When  the  bubo  appears,  they  apply  to  it  a plafler 
made  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  verdigrife  or  alum  reduced  to  powder. 


Garlic,  onion,  vinegar,  and  particularly  brandy,  are  confidered  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Jews,  as  prefervatives  againfl  the  plague.  Moft 
von.  1.  z of 
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of  them  keep  in  their  hands  fome  labdanum  #,  an  aromatic  fubftance  which 
heat  foftens  and  renders  more  odoriferous ; they  turn  it  again  and  again  in 
every  way  between  the  fingers,  and  fmell  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  efpecially 
when  they  are  in  fear  of  any  dangerous  emanations.  Some,  in  the  fame  view, 
carry  about  them  mufk,  ambergris,  or  camphire. 

No  one  doubts  in  the  Levant,  that  a perfon  can  have  the  plague  feveral 
times : the  opinion  of  phyficians,  on  this  fubjeft,  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
that  of  the  public  ; and  I have  myfelf  feen  on  feveral  perfons  the  fear  of  two 
or  three  buboes  which  had  faved  them  as  many  times.  Obfervation  proves 
every  day  in  Turkey,  that  the  plague  attacks  indifferently  him  who  has 
efcaped  it  one  or  more  times,  and  him  who  has  never  had  it  ; therefore 
the  propofal  made  by  fome  phyficians  to  inoculate  that  diforder,  as  we  in- 
oculate the  fmali-pox,  is  at  leaft  ridiculous  : it  would  be  far  more  rational 
to  propofe  the"  means  of  caufing  it  difappear  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
from  Barba ry,  as  it  is  made  to  difappear  from  the  civilized  States  of 
Europe  „ 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  at  Constantinople,  that  domefiic 
animals  were  not  exempt  from  the  plague.  They  are,  indeed,  lefs  fufceptible 
than  man  of  being  attacked  by  it,  and  it  is  fcarcely  but  in  the  years  when 
the  diforder  fhews  itfelf  with  all  its  intenfenefs,  that  it  makes  ravages  among 
them.  Several  intelligent  perfons  allured  me  that  dogs,  in  every  cafe,  efcaped 
in  greater  number  than  man  from  this  difeafe,  and  that  they  had,  like  him, 
buboes  the  fuppuration  of  which  was  more  or  lefs  abundant. 

It  would  be  very  important,  no  doubt,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  dif- 
eafe, to  obferve  the  nature  of  its  venom,  and  to  explain  v/hy,  being  fo  con- 

* Labdanum  is  extra&ed  from  a fpecies  of  rock-rofe,  and  gathered  in  Greece,  in  the  Ifiands 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  Crete,  and  at  Cyprus. 
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tagious,  fo  quick,  and  fo  terrible,  it  is  not  tranfmitted  by  the  air,  and  can- 
not be  communicated  without  the  immediate  contadl  of  a Tick  perfon.  or  an 
objedt  touched  by  him.  It  would  be  interefting  to  know  what  are  the  ob- 
jedts  fufceptible  or  not  of  tranfmitting  this  venom,  and  how  long  a time  it  can 
be  preferved  ; what  is  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  that  caufes  it  to  difappear ; 
what  are  the  fubftances  which  can  fecure  one  from  it,  and  to  what  degree  they 
can  do  fo.  It  would  refult,  perhaps,  from  thefe  inquiries,  that  this  virus  is  an- 
alogous to  that  of  the  itch,  of  fyphilis,  of  maanefs,  and  of  all  the  diforders  which, 
in  man  and  in  animals,  are  only  contagious  through  immediate  contact ; and 
then  it  might  be  poflible  to  find  among  the  preparations  of  metals  and  femi- 
metals,  if  not  the  fpecific  for  the  plague,  at  ieafl  a remedy  that  might  cure  it 
In  feveral  inftances. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  ulemas*— ~Dffiren  ce  between  this  body  and  the  minifters  of  religion-' — ■ Tri- 
bunals of  jujlice. — >0f  inheritance. 

In  every  country  on  earth,  the  minifters  and  interpreters  of  religion  enjoy 
very  great  privileges ; but  in  none,  without  doubt,  are  the  advantages  which 
they  derive  from  their  profeftion  fo  great  as  in  Turkey.  Here  they  poifefs 
the  moll  lucrative  employments  ; they  join  judicial  to  religious  power ; they 
are  at  the  fame  time  interpreters  of  religion  and  judges  of  all  civil  and  cri- 
minal affairs ; they  are  fecure  from  the  extortions  of  the  pachas  and  great 
men  of  the  empire : they  cannot  be  legally  put  to  death  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  chief : their  property,  after  their  deceafe,  paffes  as  a right  to 
their  heirs,  without  the  imperial  treafury  being  able  to  appropriate  it  to  itfelf. 
They  form,  in  flrort,  under  the  name  of  ulemas , a corporation,  highly  confi- 
dered,  powerful,  and  formidable  fometimes  to  the  throne  itfelf,  from  their  direct- 
ing almoft  always  public  opinion,  and  from  there  being,  perhaps,  no  government 
where  public  opinion  is  pronounced  with  fo  much  ftrength  and  fuccefs  as  in 
Turkey.  . 

We  muff  not,  however,  confound  thefe  magiffrates,  thefe  doctors  of  law 
with  the  mans  who  ferve  the  mofques,  wkh  the  muezins , v/hofe  employment 
is  to  afcend  five  times  a day  to  the  minarets  in  order  to  funimon  the  Muffulmans 
to  prayers  : the  latter  are  not  admitted  into  the  augufl:  body  of  the  ulemas  : 
they  are  turned  out  of  office,  or  if  they  voluntarily  oxuit  their  functions,  they 
return  into  the  clafs  of  fimple  private  perfons.  SubjeCt,  like  the  other  Turks, 
to  the  magiftrate  of  the  place  who  appoints  them  on  the  prefentation  that  is 
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made  to  him  by  the  people,  the  imans  are  not  under  the  particular  infpection 
nor  under  the  fafe-guard  of  the  mufti  and  the  rnollas.  They  may  certainly  be 
confidered  as  minilters  of  religion  in  the  mofques,  but  it  is  the  ulemas  who  are 
its  depofttaries  and  interpreters. 

The  Koran,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  civil  and  criminal  code  of  the  Mufful- 
mans,  the  regulator  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  all  the  citizens:  all  judgments, 
all  fentences,  all  decifions  mult  have  emanated  from  this  book  reputed 
facred,  or  from  the  interpretations  which  commentators  have  given  of  it,  in 
this  prerogative  refides  exclufively  in  the  hands  of  the  ulemas. 

The  following  is  in  a few  words  the  order  prefented  by  this  body,  the 
molt  refpedlable  and  the  bed  informed  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  mufti  or  iheik-ifiam  is  the  fupreme  chief  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
the  oracle  who  is  confulted,  and  who  folves  all  the  queltions  which  are  put 
to  him  : his  decifions  are  called  fetfas.  The  fultan  has  recourfe  to  him  in 
all  difficult  and  intricate  cafes,  and  he  promulgates  no  law,  makes  no  declara- 
tion of  war,  effablifhes  no  import  without  having  obtained  a fetfa.  It  is  the 
mufti  who  girds  on  the  fuitan’s  fvvord  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  at  the 
fame  time  reminding  him  of  the  obligation  of  defending  the  religion  of  the 
prophet  and  of  propagating  its  creed. 

This  eminent  place  might  ferve,  no  doubt,  as  a counterpoife  to  the  almort 
abfolute  and  unlimited  authority  of  the  fovereign : it  might  even  frequently  pa- 
ralyze it,  if  the  latter  had  not  the  power  of  appointing  the  mufti,  of  deportng 
him,  of  banilhing  him,  and  even  of  putting  him  to  death  after  having  de- 
pofed  him  ; and,  indeed,  it  feldom  happens  that  a mufti  oppofes  the  will  of 
the  fultan  and  his  minifters.  His  fetfas  are  forced  from  him  by  the  wiffi  of 
prefer  ving  his  place  and  by  the  fear  of  death : yet  more  than  once  religious 
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zeal  and  probity  have  induced  fome  to  prefent  therafelves  to  the  fultan,  and 
to  make  to  him  obfervations  and  remonftrances ; fome  even,  more  fanatic 
and  more  courageous,  braving  every  danger,  have  refufed  to  condefcend  to 
his  willies.  Hiftory  affords  various  examples  of  fultans  and  vifirs  killed  or 
clepofed  through  the  great  influence  of  the  muftis  on  public  opinion  ; but 
it  likewife  prefents  more  muftis  who  have  been  victims  of  their  zeal  for  re- 
ligion and  of  their  attachment  to  the  interefts*  of  the  people. 

The  mufti  refides  at  Constantinople  and  enjoys  feveral  appanages : he 
is  treated  with  much  attention  by  the  fultan  ; both  the  great  and  the  people 
fhew  him  the  utmolt  refpect,  and  fubmit  blindly  to  his  fetfas.  According  to 
the  eftabhfned  order,  he  muff  be  chofen  from  among  the  kadilelkers  of  Ro- 
mania and  thofe  who  have  occupied  that  employment.  Seldom  does  fa- 
vour there  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a kadilelker  of  Natolia,  a ftambol- 
.effendi,  or  a fimple  molla  : he  remains  in  place  as  long  as  it  pleafes  the  ful- 
tan to  keep  him  there. 

In  public  ceremonies  the  mufti  and  the  grand  vifir  walk  on  the  fame  line, 

[ the  grand  vifir  on  the  right,  and  the  mufti  on  the  left.  When  the  latter  is 
difgraced,  he  is  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  capital : the  fultan  fears  the  in- 
fluence of  a man  whom  the  people  are  accuftomed  to  regard  as  the  oracle  of 
religion.  He  is  banifhed  to  fome  ifland  of  the  Archipelago  or  to  fome 
houfe  fituated on  the  Bosphorus,  with  a prohibition  to  ftir  out  of  it,  to  re- 
ceive any  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire,  or  to  correfpond  with  them. 

The  mufti  prefents  annually  a lift  to  the  fultan  for  the  nomination  of  two 
kadilelkers,  of  the  ftambol-effendi,  of  the  mollas  of  Mecca  and  of  Medina, 
of  thofe  of  Bursa,  Adrianople,  Cair.o,  and  Damascus,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  of  Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Larissa,  Salonica,  Scutari,  Ga- 
lata,  and  Aijup.  It  is  commonly  according  to  the  rank  of  feniority  that 
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the  choice  is  made,  when  favour  does  not  call  thither  fome  protected  perfon 
or  the  fon  of  fome  great  man. 

There  are  at  Constantinople  two  kadileikers,  that  of  Romania  or  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  that  of  Natolia  or  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  They 
were  formerly  the  judges  of  military  men,  the  former  for  European  Turkey, 
and  the  latter  for  the  Afiatic  countries,  when  the  fultan  commanded  them  in 
perfon.  The  kadilefkerof  Romania  was  then  charged  to  decide  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Muffulmans,  and  the  other  on  thofe  of  the  tributary  fubjedts.  For  fome 
time  part,  the  former  has  the  pre-eminence  over  the  latter,  and  determines 
alone  all  the  caufes  cariiedto  his  tribunal  by  the  foie  will  and  at  the  requefl  of 
the  plaintiffs.  The  tribunal  of  the  kadilefker  of  Natolia  has  been  a 
long  time  fuppreffed  as  ufelefs.  They  both  affift  at  the  divan  of  the  grand 
vifir,  hear  and  difcufs  the  bufinefs  brought  before  them,  after  which  the 
kadilelker  of  Romania  alone  pronounces  the  fentence.  They  remain  in  place 
only  a year  ; but  the  kadilefker  of  Natolia  generally  fucceeds  that  of 
Romania,  and  the  former  has  before  paffed  through  the  fame  rank.  They 
appoint  all  the  fimple  cadis  of  the  empire  ; which  makes  their  place,  in  a 
country  where  every  thing  is  venal,  very  lucrative,  independently  of  the  ap- 
panages which  they  poffefs.  The  kadilefker  of  Romania  appoints  the  cadis 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  that  of  Natolia  appoints  thofe  of  Asia  and 
Egypt. 

After  them  comes  the  ffambol-effendi,  molla  or  judge  of  the  capital.  It  is  he 
who  more  particularly  takes  cognizance  of  all  the  affairs,  of  all  the  law-fuits 
which  arife  among  perfons  who  exercife  the  different  arts  and  trades.  He 
alfo  repairs  on  the  Wednefday  of  every  week  to  the  vifir’s,  in  order  to  de- 
termine with  the  mollas  of  Galata,  Scutari,  and  Aijup*,  all  the  affairs 


* Aitup  is  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conftantinopk. 
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which  there  prefent  themfel-ves.  He  has  feveral  tribunals  in  different  quarters 
of  Constantinople,  where  he  places  a nai'b  or  lieutenant,  to  determine 
without  appeal  like  himfelf. 

The  ftambol-effendi  has  the  general  infpe&ion  of  the  grain  and  other  provi- 
fions  which  arrive  for  the  fupply  of  the  city.  All  the  veffels  laden  with  grain 
are  obliged  to  come  to  the  landing  place  of  the  general  depot  of  flour,  oun- 
capan , where  a nai'b  infpedls  it,  fixes  the  price  of  it,  and  diftributes  it  to  the 
bakers:  he  keeps  a regifter  of  the  quantity  of  corn  which  at  rives,  of  that 
which  is  diftributed,  and  of  the  price  at  which  it  is  delivered.  There  is  likewife 
a nai'b  at  the  depot  of  tallow,  yac-capan , for  the  diftribution  of  that  article  to 
the  corporations.  The  ftambol-effendi  muE  go  from  time  to  time  into  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city,  in  order  to  examine  the  eatables  which  are 
fold  by  retail,  and  to  verify  whether  the  weights  are  every  where  juff.  He 
immediately  punilhes  with  the  baflinado  thofe  who  are  found  with  falfe 
weights,  or  with  adulterated  commodities,  and  fometimes  he  caufes  them 
to  be  nailed  by  the  ear  to  the  door  of  the  Ihop.  A fecond  tranfgreflion  is  ai- 
med always  punifhed  with  death. 

The  ffambol-effendi  remains  in  office  but  one  year  : he  generally  paffes  to 
that  of  kadilefker  of  Natolia,  and  is  appointed  from  among  the  mollas  of 
Mecca  and  Medina. 

To  the  imperial  mofques  of  Constantinople,  Bursa,  and  Adriano- 
ple,  are  attached  madrejfes  or  colleges,  to  which  -are  fent,  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  young  people  to  be  inflrucled  in  the  law  of  the  prophet,  in  re- 
ligious, civil,  and  criminal  jurifprudence,  and  to  learn  all  the  opinions,  all 
the  fubtleties  of  the  commentators  of  the  Koran.  They  are  made  to  un- 
dergo various  examinations,  and  when  they  are  thought  fufficiently  well  in- 
formed, they  are  given  the  rank  of  muderis  or  profeffor.  Thefe  colleges  were 
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Among  this  ignorant  and  ferocious  people,  fire  is  not  unfrequently  a 
mode  of  exprefting  their  difcontent  at  the  dearnefs  of  provifions,  at  the  abufe 
of  authority,  at  a denial  of  juflice,  or  at  the  innovations  which  the  go- 
vernment wifhes  to  introduce  : of  this,  hiflory  affords  us  feveral  inflances. 
We  fhall  alfo  relate  in  another  place  with  fome  degree  of  minutenefs  how  the 
Turks,  at  Smyrna,  revenged  themfelves  for  tire  affaffination  of  a janizary, 
by  carrying  fire  and  fword  into  the  quarter  of  the  Europeans,  and  mur- 
dering indifcriminately  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  that  they,  met 
in  the  flreets.  The  fire  at  Pera,  which  took  place  in  the  year  VII.  ( 1-799) 
is  attributed  by  thofe  who  were  witnelfes  of  it,  to  the  expedition  of  the 
French  into  Egypt,  and  full  more  to  the  monftrous  alliance  of  the  Porte 
with  Russia. 


From  the  afpedt  of  that  multitude  of  dogs  which  are  met  with  in  the  flreets 
of  the  capital,  from  their  exceffive  leannefs,  and  from  the  hunger  which  tor= 
ments  them,  one  would  be  inclined  to  imagine  that,  independently  of  the 
plague,  of  fires,  and  of  the  foldiery  that  defolate  this  city,  madnefs  muft  be 
blended  to  thofe  fcourges  and  caufe,  in  its  turn,  many  ravages  among  an  im- 
provident people : one  would  be  miftaken,  for  if  travellers  may  be  credited, 
the  teftimony  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  opinion  of  a great  number  of  phyfi- 
cians  whom  I confulted  on  this  fubjecl,  canine  madnefs  is  totally  unknown 
in  the  East.  It  appears  that  this  diforder  is  as  foreign  to  thefe  countries, 
as  the  plague  is  to  the  part  of  Europe  which  we  inhabit ; and  1 do  not  imagine 
that,  in  any  circumftances,  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  make  its  appearance 
fpomaneoufly,  whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  the  aliments,  and  the  vicinity  of  infected  places:  a dog  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  bitten  by  another  dog  or  by  fome  other  animal  afflicted  by  that 
diforder,  for  madnefs  to  break  out  in  him,  as  a man  muft  have  a communica- 
tion with  peftiferous  perfons  or  touch  the  objects  to  which  they  have  tranfmitted 
their  taint,  for  him  to  be  attacked  by  the  plague.  The  fyphilis  offers  us  an 
vol.  i„  x example 
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example  more  finking  of  the  difeafes  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  other  caufes- 
than  to  a contadl  with  perfons  infected.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat 
of  canine  madnefs : ft  is  fufficient  for  us  to  remark  that  it  is  unknown  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  although  the  various  caufes  to  which  phyficians  attri- 
bute it,  exifl  in  Turkey  almoft  all  in  a degree  more  eminent  than  in 
Europe* 

In  fact,  dogs  are  there  more  numerous ; and  as  they  belong  to  no  one,  they 
there  fuffer  more  than  in  our  countries,  from  hunger  and  third : the  climate 
is  much  hotter  than  ours,  and  the  cold  is  fufficiently  fharp  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  Adrianople,  for  thofe  animals,  to  whom  the  entrance  of  the 
houfes  is  prohibited,  to  feel  it  more,  during  the  night,  than  thofe  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  The  former,  as  is  well  known,  can  fecure 
themfelves  to  a certain  degree  from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  to  which- 
the  dogs  of  Turkey  are  inceffantly  expofed. 

Although  the  Muffultnans  conlider  dogs  as  unclean  animals,  fo  much  fo 
that  they  avoid  touching  them,  and  prevent  them  from  entering  into  their 
houfes,  yet  they  fuffer  them  to  breed  confiderably  in  mofl  towns,  becaufe 
they  think  that  their  dung  is  very  fit  for  the  dreffmg  and  the  dyeing  of  Mo- 
rocco leather  : one  could  not  even,  if  we  may  believe  them,  fupply  the  place  of 
this  fubflance  by  another.  The  advantage  which  they  alfo  derive  from  thofe 
animals,  is  that  they  clear  the  ffreets  of  the  carrion  and  other  filth  which  the 
inhabitants  are  inceffantly  throwing  there,. 

The  charity  of  the  Turks  in  regard  to  them  confifis  in  giving  them  fome- 
times  bread  and  what  they  cannot  confume,  in  diffributing  to  them  daily 
the  liver,  lights,  entrails,  and  head  of  the  fheep  which  are  killed  in  the 
flaughter-houfes,  becaufe  they  never  make  ufe  of  thofe  aliments  profcribed 

by  their  religion,  and  becaufe  the  chriftians,  following  their  example,  dare 
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not  eat  them.  Every  day  are  feen  in  the  flreets  men  carrying  on  a long 
pole  a great  number  of  thefe  livers  and  lights,  in  order  to  fell  them  at  one 
or  two  fous  to  the  devout  and  the  rich  who  may  be  defirous  of  regaling  with 
them  the  dogs  of  their  neighbourhood. 

There  are  perfons  who  caufe  to  be  built,  near  the  door  of  their  houfes, 
huts  for  the  purpofe  of  lodging  bitches  and  their  young  : they  carry  thither 
draw,  and  give  them  every  day  bread  or  meat*  It  is  even  faid  that  fome 
have,  on  their  death-bed,  left  legacies  for  the  fupport  of  a certain  number 
of  thefe  animals. 

The  police  which  the  dog?  exercife  among  themfelves  is  very  fifict : di- 
vided into  packs  more  or  lefs  numerous,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fufte- 
nance  which  a particular  part  of  the  town  affords,  they  always  frequent  the 
fame  flreets,  affemble  round  the  flaughter-houfes  and  places  where  they  find 
food,' and  if  they  perceive  a dog  belonging  to  another  quarter,  they  fallen 
him,  and  drive  him  away,  biting  him  as  hard  as  they  can.  Ill  fed  as  they 
are,  they,  undoubtedly,  are  afraid  to  fhare  a fcanty  meal  with  a new  comer.  If 
it  happen  that  one  of  them  be  driven  from  his  pack,  he  is  generally  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  and  wander  about  the  fields  unlefs  he  be  ffrong  enough  to 
difpute  wdth  perfeverance  a place  of  refufe,  or  patient  enough  to  endure  for 
a long  time  the  bites  and  the  croffnefs  of  thofe  with  wrhich  he  w'ifnes  to 
affociate. 

Vultures,  kites,  and  mofl  of  the  birds  of  night  combine  with  the  dogs  to 
clear  the  city  of  its  filth  : the  firft  mentioned  * arrive  in  the  fpring,  pafs 
the  fummer  on  the  minarets,  the  mofques,  and  other  elevated  places,  there 
lay  their  eggs,  and  return  before  the  winter  into  the  more  fouthern  coun- 
tries, fuch  as  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  During  the  heat 

* Vultutr  pernopterus , 
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of  the  day.  they  foar  to  a condderable  height,  hover  for  feveral  hours  to- 
gether over  the  town,  and  at  night  come  to  take  their  lhare  of  the  carrion 
which  they  have  perceived. 

The  kite,  the  great-eared  owl,  the  long-eared  owl,  the  fcops  owl,  the 
common  owl,  the  fcreech  owl,  and  the  reddiffi  owl  make  war  on  the  rats 
and  mice,  which  are  extremely  numerous  in  a city  built  of  wood,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  very  negle&ful,  and  where  cats  are  fcarce  and  often  dan- 
gerous, as  they  may  tranfmk  the  plague  from  one  houfe  to  another,  in  the 
feafon  of  their  loves. 

As  for  the  ordure,  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  do  not  commonly 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  have  it  removed,  becaufe  they  depend  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  on  the  rain.  This  refource  is  aimed  always  fufficient  in  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  fpring,  becaufe  the  city  affords  every  where  a declivity  diffidently  great 
for  the  waters  to  wafh  it  away  and  carry  it  along  with  them  j and  when  thefe 
means  are  not  fufficient,  they  throw  it  into  the  harbour  $ which  forms,  on. 
, feveral  parts  of  the  ffiore,  confiderable  rifmgs.. 
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0/r  the  pi  ague. — Curative  indications  of  this  difeafe. 


hen  there  neither  exifls,  near  a town,  marfhes  nor  other  hotbeds  of 


putrid  miafinata  refulting  from  a great  population;  when  the  waters  are 
pure  and  the  aliments  of  a good  quality  ; when,  in  a word,  the  climate  is  tem- 
perate, the  inhabitants  enjoy,  in  general,  good  health,  and  are  expofed  only 
to  the  complaints  common  to  human  nature.  All  thefe  advantages  are  united 
at  Constantinople,  to  fuch  a degree  that  we  fhould  not  hefitate  to  fay  that 
this  city  would  be  one  of  the  moil  healthful  in  the  world,  if  a terrible  ma- 
lady did  not  there  make  frequent  ravages,  and  carry  off  from  time  to  time  a part 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  fact,  if  we  except  the  plague,  the  caufe  of  which  appears 
foreign  to  the  climate,  as  we  fhall  prefently  Ihew,  at  Constantinople  one 
is  not  expofed  to  local  diforders,  and  ffrangers  who  arrive  in  that  city  have 
not  to  dread  the  malignant  influence  of  a dangerous  and  unwholefome  climate. 
But  the  plague  alone  takes  off  more  inhabitants  than  all  other  diforders  to- 
gether caufe  to  perifli,  more  than  war  or  navigation  caufe  to  difappear  ; and  if 

this  cify  was  not  continually  repairing,  from  all  points  of  the  empire,  the  Ioffes 

* 

which  it  fuflains,  it  would  fhortly  be  no  more  than  one  vaft  folitude. 

With  their  ideas  of  fatalifm,  the  Turks,  perfuaded  that  man  cannot  change 
the  immutable  decrees  of  the  Eternal,  confider  not  only  as  ufelefs,  but  even  as 
criminal  the  precautions  which  the  Europeans  take  again!!  drat  deflrudive 
fcourge,  and  when  death  is  (hiking  them  on  all  fidcs,  they  difplay  a great  tran- 
quillity and  an  entire  rerignation.  Not  one  of  them  appears  to  have  am  re- 


infection ; when  the  air  is  inceffantly  renewed  with  facility,  and  carries  off  the 
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pugnance  to  attend  the  Tick  who  are  dear  to  them  ; neither  could  he  make 
up  his  mind  to  forfake  them  or  give  them  up,  as  is  done  by  Europeans  in  mod; 
of  the  fea-ports  of  the  Levant,  to  hirelings  who  are  accufed  of  hadening  too 
frequently  the  death  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  enjoy  fooner  his  fpoils. 

Under  whatever  form  death  prefent  itfelf,  the  fage  receives  it  with  ferenity : 
it  is  not  even  terrible  to  the  generality  of  men,  except  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  acute  pains,  and  when  every  hope  of  recovery  has  fled  ; but  the  courage 
of  the  mod  doical  philofopher  would,  perhaps,  be  daggered,  if,  druck  by  this 
cruel  diforder,  he  were  witnefs  of  the  fright  which  feizes  on  all  thofe  who 
have  had  a communication  with  him  ; if  he  found  himfelf  forfaken,  abandoned 
by  his  neared  relatives,  his  bed  friends ; if,  in  thofe  moments  of  grief  and 
agony,  he  could  not  fee  and  embrace  a wife,  a child,  nor  didlate  to  them  his 
lad  will ; if  he  faw  himfelf  defcending,  as  it  were  yet  living,  into  the  grave. 

Affections  the  mod  tender,  the  clofed  connexions,  ahnod  always  among  Eu- 
ropeans give  way  to  the  fright  which  this  cruel  diforder  infpires : the  wifh  of  our 
own  prefervation  breaks  in  a moment  the  ties  of  blood,  and  difles  fentiments  the 
mod  virtuous.  On  the  fird  fymptoms  of  a ferious  illnefs,  the  man  fufpetted 
of  having  the  plague  is  immediately  fent  to  the  hofpice , fituated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  dreet  of  Per  a,  folely  dedined  for  the  treatment  of  that  diforder  : there 
a Maronite  friar  is  charged  to  receive  the  patients  that  are  fent,  and  to  caufe 
to  be  adminidered  to  them  fuch  abidance  as  his  zeal  may  fugged. 

Gratitude  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  man  who  has  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
relief  of  the  infedled,  who  has  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  refide 
among  them  and  pour  into  their  heart  the  words  of  confutation;  but  to  his 
good  intentions  he  ought  to  join  the  knowledge  neceffary  for  the  treatment 
of  this  diforder,  and  be  able,  without  expofmg  himfelf  too  much,  to  afford 
every  affidance  which  the  patients  claim,  and  which  humanity  requires.  Un- 
fortunately, 
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fortunately,  the  attentions  of  this  friar  are  hitherto  confined  to  caufing  to  be 
given  from  a diftance  a few  light  aliments,  a few  infignificant  drinks,  and  to 
prefenting  himfelf  at  the  door  of  each  patient  in  order  to  adminifter  to  him  the 
fpiritual  fuccour  prefcribed  by  religion. 

It  would,  doubtlefs,  be  eafy  by  taking  fuitable  precautions,  to  efiablilh  in  this 
hofpice  a curative  treatment,  which  might  be  modified  or  changed  till  a fortu- 
nate refult  had  been  attained.  We  doubt  not  that  this  diforder,  however 
quick  and  terrible  it  may  be,  may  fometimes  yield  to  a treatment  directed 
by  an  able  and  experienced  hand,  and  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  eafy  to  pre- 
ferve  one’s  felf  from  its  contagious  effefts  by  never  touching  the  patient 
or  his  garments,  without  immediately  dipping  one’s  hands  in  water,  vinegar, 
or  any  ether  liquid  ; by  fumigating  his  room  from  time  to  time,  by  making  him 
even  fieep  in  the  open  air  when  the  feafon  might  permit,  by  taking,  in  fhort,  the 
precaution  of  anointing  with  oil,  butter,  or  greafe,  one’s  hands  and  the  parts 
of  one’s  body  the  mod  expofed  to  any  contact. 

When  one  has  refided  in  the  Levant  and  efpecially  at  Constantino- 
ple, one  is  convinced  that,  in  ordinary  times,  this  diforder  is  propagated 
but  llowly  5 few  individuals  are  attacked  by  it  at  a time  ; fome  get  the  better 
of  it,  and  one  muff  have  a more  intimate  communication,  a more  immediate 
contact  to  be  afflidled  by  it,  than  when  it  (hews  itfelf  under  an  epidemical  afpect: 
in  this  latter  cafe,  it  fpreads  with  an  aflonifhing  rapidity,  is  communicated  with 
the  greatefi:  facility,  and  carries  off  almoft  all  thofe  who  are  flruck  by  it.  The 
mod  certain  method  of  guarding  againff  it,  is  for  a perfon  to  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  his  houfe  and  no  longer  hold  communication  with  any  one  ; for  it  appears 
demonftrated  that  the  air  does  not  tranfinit  the  plague  ; but  that  it  is  communi- 
cated and  propagated  only  by  the  contact  of  a fick  perfon,  or  by  objects 
which  he  has  recently  touched  ; and  what  mu'.t  leave  no  doubt  on  this  fubject, 
is  that  there  is  no  inltance  of  the  inoff  deftrudtive  plague  having  introduced  itfelf 
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among  the  Europeans,  when  they  have  infulated  themfelves,  and  dipped  in  wa- 
ter, vinegar,  or  perfume,  all  the  articles  which  they  drew  from  without. 

This  obfervation  which  is  daily  confirmed  by  experience,  no  longer  permits 
us  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  in  putrid,  malignant,  peftilential 
miafmata  emanated  from  fome  infectious  places,  fome  dagnant  waters,  :&c. 
Hill  lefs  in  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile,  as  fome  authors,  on  too 
flight  grounds,  have  advanced.  No  city  is  more  expofed  to  the  plague  than 
Constantinople  ; and,  neverthelefs,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  the  air 
there  is  very  wholefome,  and  neither  marfhes  nor  infectious  places  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  environs.  In  Egypt,  the  Nile  begins  to  fwell  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  Meflidor,  and  has  entirely  overflowed  its  banks  at  the  beginning  of 
FruCtidor.  In  Vendemiaire,  the  lands  which  the  river  has  inundated  are  fown : 
this  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  period  of  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  plague 
if  this  diforder  were  occafioned  by  the  putrid  exhalations  produced  by  the 
waters  remaining  on  the  lands,  and  yet  it  is  obferved  that  this  difeafe  always 
ceafes  in  Egypt  in  the  hotted  feafon  of  the  year,  and  that  it  very  feldom  breaks 
out  in  autumn,  but  more  frequently  in  winter  and  fpring,  that  is,  when  the 
waters  fpread  over  the  lands  have  entirely  difappeared,  and  there  can  no 
longer  be  dangerous  exhalations.  What  likewife  proves  that  the  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Nile  have  no  influence  on  the  plague,  is  that  Egypt  is 
fometimes  free  from  this  diforder  for  feveral  years  together. 

For  this  difeafe  to  make  its  appearance  in  a town,  the  germ  mud  be  brought 
thither  from  without.  Infectious  marfhes,  vegetable  and  animal  fubdances  in  a 
dale  of  putrefaction,  vitiated  aliments,  and  mephitic  exhalations  will,  no 
doubt,  fometimes  occafion  very  ferious  diforders,  and  fevers  as  dangerous 
as  the  plague  ; but  thofe  diforders  will  ceafe  when  the  caufe  which  has  pro- 
duced them  fhall  difappear  : they  will  not  embrace  a vaft  extent  of  ground  $ 
they  will  be  circumfcribed  to  the  places  which  gave  them  birth. 


The 
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The  plague  vifits  the  different  countries  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  the  fmall- 
pox  vifits  the  different  countries  of  Europe  : like  the  latter,  it  neither  owes  its 
origin  to  putrid  exhalations  nor  to  caufes  derived  from  the  foil  or  the  climate: 
it  exifts  in  the  Levant,  as  it  would  foon  ex  iff  in  Europe,  if  we  took  no  method 
of  fecuring  ourfelves  from  it,  and  it  might,  undoubtedly,  be  made  to  ceafe  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  if  the  Turks  were  capable  of  employing  the  means 
proper  for  that  purpofe.  The  plague  vifits  Turkey,  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance more  or  lefs  often  in  a town,  according  as  commerce  and  communi- 
cations are  more  or  lefs  frequent : thus  it  is  ahnoft  always  at  Constanti- 
nople, becaufe  this  is  the  city  which  communicates  the  rr.oft  with  all  the 
points  of  the  empire.  The  plague  cannot  break  out  in  any  town  of  the  pro- 
vinces without  its  being  foon  tranfmitted  to  the  capital.  Smyrna  is  the  next 
city  where  this  diforder  moll  frequently  makes  ravages,  becaufe  trade  there  is 
very  brifk,  and  becaufe  the  intercourfe  of  that  city  with  almoff  all  thofe  of 
Turkey  is  rather  frequent.  Egypt  carries  on  a fomewhat  confiderable 
trade  with  Constantinople  ; and,  indeed,  it  commonly  happens  that 
the  Turkifh  (hips  or  the  caravels  belonging  to  the  Grand  Signior  bring  the 
plague  to  Alexandria,  whence  it  fpreads  to  Rosetta,  Damietta,  and 
Cairo,  and  thence  into  all  the  villages  and  even  into  the  habitation  of  the  cul- 
tivator. * 


This  cruel  malady  extends  into  Syria  by  means  of  the  merchandife 
which  Egypt  furnilhes  to  that  country : it  comes  thither  alfo  through 

Smyrna  and  Constantinople  ; thence  it  fometimes  reaches  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  Mesopotamia  j it  is  brought  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  caravans  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  Turkey  in  Europe 
is  more  expofed  to  the  plague  than  the  diffant  provinces  of  Asia,  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  and  the  connexions  which  it  has  with  the  capital.  At  Di- 
arbekir  and  at  Mosul,  this  difeafe  is  known  but  every  fifteen,  eighteen, 
vol,  i.  Y or 
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or  twenty  years ; it  is  much  more  rare  at  Bag d at  and  Bassora,  and  the- 
Perfians  are  fcarcely  ever  afflicted  by  it.,_ 

This  difference  is  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  thofe  towns  receiving  fcarcely 
any  indigenous  merchandize  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and  to 
the  peflilential  infection  having  time  to  be  diffipated  in  a very  long  paffage 
acrofs  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  or  the  defert  of  Arabia.  Befides,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  a cold  fomewhat  fevere,  fuch  as  is  felt  in  Asia  Minor,  ora 
great  heat  like  that  of  Egypt,  of  Syria  or  of  the  defert  of  Arabia,  is  fufficient 
for  fmothering  entirely  the  germs  of  this  fcourge  ; and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
reafon  that  the  plague  dees  not  make  its  appearance  two  years  fuccefiively  in  . 
the  countries  either  too  cold  or  too  hot,  except  on  the  crafts,  -where  it  may  be 
inceffantly  kept  up  by,  commercial  communications-,, 

Turkey  not  furnifliing  any  merch'andife  to  Persia,  this  diforder  can  be 
tranfmitted  thither  only  by  travellers ; but  as  the  germ  of  this  difeafe  is  foort 
developed  in  perfons  who  have  received  it,  they  would  be  attacked  before 
they  had  travelled  over  a fpace  at  all  confiderable.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
Bagdat  and  Bassora:  the  interior  of  Turkey  furniflies  very  few  articles 
of  trade  to  thofe  two  cities : feme  filk  fluffs  are  brought  thither  from  Damas- 
cus and  Aleppo,  together  with  fome  European  cloths,  very  little  fugar,  co- 
chineal, and  indigo,  but  a great  deal  of  old  copper  which  paffes  into  India, 
and  metals,  as  is  well  known,  are  little  fufceptible  of  preferving  and  tranfmit* 
ting  the  germs  of  the  plague. 

What  fortunately  contributes  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  this  malady  in  the 
Levant,  is  that  the  Turks  are  in  the  habit  of  freighting  from  preference 
European  veffels  for  the  conveyance  of  their  merchandife,  and  our  feamen 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  dangers  which  they  have  to  run  not  to 

take 
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take  every  precaution  that  prudence  requires.  Befides,  commercial  fpecula- 
tions  are  almod  always  fufpended  or  relaxed  in  a town  violently  afflicted  by 
this  fcourge. 

Furs  of  which  the  Turks  make  a great  ufe,  contribute  mod  to  the  communica- 
tion of  the  plague,  either  becaufe  the  fur  in  which  a man  has  died,  ferves  to 
clothe  or  to  adorn  his  neared  relation,  or  becaufe  it  is  immediately  expofed  to 
fale,  and  purchafers  flock  from  all  quarters.  It  is,  befides,  proved  that  this 
merchandife  is  the  mod  fufceptible  of  transmitting  the  plague,  and  it  is  com- 
monly from  Constantinople  thaf  all  the  cheds  of  peltry  are  difpatched 
for  the  different  fea-port  towns  of.  the  Levant.  The  merchants  of  Alex- 
andria have  remarked  that  it  is  through  that  channel  and  through  the  Tick 
perfons  that  are  fometimes  on  board  the  Turkifh  fliips  arriving  from  Constan- 
tinople, that  this  diforder  breaks  out  in  their  town.  It  feldoni  happens 
that  it  comes  thither  from  Syria,  becaufe  the  commodities  which  that  country 
furnifhes  to  Egypt  through  the  European  veffels,  fuch  as  tobacco  and  dlk,  are 
by  no  means  fufceptible  of  tranfmitting  it.  Smyrna  generally  receives  it 
from  Constantinople,  and  fometimes  from  Alexandria  and  Salo- 
nica,  through  the  goods  which  are  brought  thither  and  through  the  lick 
who  are  there  landed.  The  greater  part  of  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago 
fecure  themfelves  from  it  by  not  permitting  accefs  to  veffels  arriving  from  an 
infeded  town.  May  their  example  one  day  enlighten  the  Turks  and  make 
them  fenfible  that  man  may,  to  a certain  point,  keep  at  a didance  and  retard 
the  calamities  which  afilifl  him,  and  that  the  plague  makes  ravages  among 
them,  only  becaufe  they  neglect  to  take  againd  it  the  precautions  that  are 
taken  in  Europe  ! 


Next  to  peltry,  cotton  and  wool  are  reputed  the  articles  the  mod  fufceptible 
of  tranfmitting  this  diforder  : paper  is  infinitely  dreaded,  and  is  not  received 
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without  great  circumspection.  In  general,  rough  bodies  catch  the  taint  much 
more  eafily,  and  preferve  it  much  longer  than  frnooth  ones.  On  the  fmalleft 
fafpicion  of  the  plague,  the  merchants  no  longer  admit  the  perfons  with  whom 
they  carry  on  bufmefs,  but  in  rooms  from  which  every  article  of  huff  furni- 
ture has  been  removed  ; they  entirely  (hut  their  houfes  if  the  difeafe  make  an 
alarming  progrefs.  In  the  chanceries  of  the  legations,  there  is  a partition 
erefted  which  flrangers  cannot  pafs,  and  no  paper  is  received  there  that  has- 
not  been  fumigated,  that  is,  paSed  through  the  very  warm  vapour  of  an  aro- 
matic fubHance.- 


When  the  merchants  are  fhut  up,  a known  purveyor  brings  daily  to  their 
houfes  the  aliments  that  are  befpoke,  and  depofits  them  in  a great  tub  full  of 
water,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  houfe.  Bread  alone  is  excepted  : necef-- 
fity,  no  doubt,  has  eftablifhed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  tranfmit- 
ting  the  taint  of  the  plague  except  when  it  is  hot,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  feared  in  receiving  it  cold.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  precautions,  incomplete 
as  they  are,  that  the  Europeans  fecure  themfelves  always  from  this  terrible 
diforder ; but  it  is  neceffary  that  they  fnould  exercife  an  aftive  and  HriA  vi- 
gilance in  regard  to  fervants,.  that  they  fhould  prevent  them  from  going  out 
by  Health  or  introducing  any  Hrangerxnto  the  houfe. 


lobferved,  during  the  Hay  that  I made  in  the  Levant,  that  if  the  progrefs- 
of  this  malady  is  fometimes  extremely  rapid,  fo  much  fo  that  the  Tick  perfon 
finks  under  it  the  fecond  or  third  day,  it  frequently  happens,  efpecially  at 
Constantinople  and  at  Smyrna,  where  the  plague  is,  as  it  were,  ende-- 
mical,  that  it  Ihews  itfelf  under  an  afpecl  iefs  frightful.  On  certain  occa- 
fions,  fome  patients  abandoned  to  themfelves  recover  their  health  by  means 
of  one  or  two  buboes  which  fuppurate  abundantly.  vThe  progrefs  of  the 
diforder  being  then  flow  and  uniform,  and  the  fymptoms  being  well  charac- 
\ ' terized, 
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terized,  it  would  be  eafy  to  aflift  efficacioufly  thofe  infefted  perfons,  to  efta- 
blifh  a methodical  treatment,  and  employ  for  the  phyfician  and  the  affiitants 
prefervative  means. 


The  undlion  of  all  the  body  of  a lick  perfon  with  olive-oil  has  lately  been 
made  known  as  a very  important  di'fcovery,  and  fure  means  of  cure.  Un- 
fortunately experience  has  demonftrated  the  inutility  of  this  remedy  when 
the  diforder  has  broken  out : olive-oil  cannot  prevent  the  virus  introduced  into 
the  infide  of  the  body  from  making  there  its  ufual  ravages ; but  it  may,  as  well 
as  other  oils,  butter,  and  greafe,  act  as  an  excellent  prefervative,  if  it  be  true, 
as  every  one  aflerts,  that  the  butter-men,  whofe  hands  and  garments  are 
almofl  always  impregnated  with  that  fubfiance,  are  fcarcely  ever  attacked 
by  the  plague. 


* 

It  islikewife  remarked  that  the  facas  or  water-carriers  are  much  lefs  expofed 
to  this  diforder  than  other  labouring  men,  and  that  thofe  who  wafh  the  body 
of  perfons  dead  of  the  plague  are  not  attacked  by  the  difeafe  through  this  ope- 
ration : whence  it  would  follow  that  greafy  bodies  oppofe  the  introduction 
of  the  peftilential  yenom,  and  that  wate*  carries  it  off  with  it. 


Many  perfons  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  open  one  or  more  iflues  in  order 
to  preferve  themfelves  from  this  difeafe,  and,  what  has  been  attefted  to  me  by 
a great  number  of  phyfieians,  a perfon  is  not  attacked  by  the  plague  during 
a venereal  treatment,  in  whatever  manner  mercury  be  adminiftered. 

It  would  be  very  interefling  to  make,  in  this  refpect,  experiments  which 
might  leave  no  doubt,  and  which  might  tranquillize  the  perfons  who  fhould 
be  willing  to  attend  the  fick  ; for,  till  the  prefent  time,  ahnofl  all  the  Eu- 
ropean phyficians  have  conflantly  refufed  to  give  their  attendance  to  fuch 
patients,  notwithstanding  the  warmed:  entreaties  and  the  molt  advantageous  pro- 
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mifes;  and  he  to  whom  the  ardent  defire  of  inftrufting  hlmfelf  or  the  fatis- 
fadion  of  affifting  his  fellow- creatures  may  have  diffembled  the  dangers 
which  refult  from  the  treatment  of  this  diforder,  ha?  foon  found  himfelf  the 
victim  of  his  zeal  and  humanity.  People  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
Jewilh  phyficians  who  are  led  by  a blind  routine,  governed  by  falfe  prejudices, 
and  incapable  of  drawing  luminous  inductions  from  the  facts  of  which  they 
are  every  day  witneffes.  Thefe  phyficians,  however,  take  the  precaution 
neither  to  approach  the  fick  perfon,  touch  any  thing  in  his  houfe,  nor 
adminilter  themfelves  the  remedies  which  they  prefcribe. 


Though  I have  not  myfelf  attended  the  fick  attacked  by  the  plague,  though 
I Lave  not  had  it  in  my  power  to  apply  myfelf  to  the  practice  of  that  ter- 
rible diforder,  I have  fo  frequently  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing,  either 
at  Constantinople,  or  in  the  ether  parts  of  the  Levant,  with  Greek  and 
jewilh  phyfreiaas,  with  perfons  who  have  feen  and  attended  patients  infeCled 
with  the  plague,  or  had  themfelves  recovered  from  this  difeafe,  that  I think  I 
have  acquired  refpecting  it  notions  fufficiently  correct.  On  my  third  journey 
to  Constantinople,  I caufed  a trial  to  be  made,  through  the  means  of  a 
Jewilh  phyfician  and  of  Citizen  Brun,  naval  architect,  fome  remedies 
which  were  crowned  with  fuccefs.  I invite  thofe  who  (hall  be  able  to  fur- 
mount  the  fear  of  danger,  and  who  (hall  be  willing  to  renounce  all  fociety 
during  the  courfe  of  their  obfervations,  to  follow  up  the  experiments  which 
I have  begun,  to  modify  and  change  the  treatment  till  it  gives  a happy  refult. 
No  place  is  more  fit  for  fuch  obfervations  than  the  hofpice  of  the  Franks  or 
that  of  the  Greeks,  becaufe  the  patients  are  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  phy- 
fician, and  the  latter  might,  befides,  take  with  refpedt  to  himfelf  every  precau- 
tion that  he  finould  judge  proper. 

We  have  faid  that  in  the  towns  where  the  plague  is  habitual  and  as  it 
were  endemical,  it  fhewed  itfelf  with  fymptoms  lefs  ferious  than  when  it 
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was  epidemical;  but  when  fame  time  has  elapfed  finCe  it  appeared  in  a 
country,  it  generally  a (fumes  a character  of  malignity,  fo  much  fo  that  al- 
mofl  all  the  patients  who  are  attacked  by  it,  die  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three 
days,  fometimes  cf  four  or  five.  It  announces  itfelf  by  an  oppreflion  of  fpirits, 
and  a total  lofs  o:  ftrenglh,  Vomiting,  frequently  a fharp  pain  in  the  ftomach, 
and  a pain  in  the  head  more  or  lefs  violent  : the  Tick  perfon  complains  of  an 
internal,,  infupportable  heat ; he  does  not  long  preferve  his  reafon  ; he  foon 
raves,  and,  by  his  geftures  and  his  words,  he  betrays  the  fright  by  which  his 
mind  is  feized.  The  pulle  is  hard,  fcarcely  fever' dr  •,  it  afterwards  becomes 
intermittent  and  irregular  : the  patient  generally  dies  in  convulfions  before  a 
bubo  has  (hewn  any  fign  of  fuppuration,  before  it  has  been  well  able  to  make 
its  appearance. 

When  tire  diforder  manifefts  itfelf  with  this  degree  of  malignity,  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  recovery.  The  art  of  curing  in  thefe  circumftances  is  al- 
ways of  no  avail  ; but  one  may  combat  it  with  advantage  and  obtain  feveral 
cures,  either  in  the  decline  of  the  contagion,  or  in  the  years  when  the  plague 
proceeds  with  more  flownefs,  and  Ihews  itfelf  with  fymptoms  lefs  terrible  : then 
the  opprelfion  is-  lefs  great;  the  vomiting  does  rot  announce  itfelf  with'a  pain 
in  the  ftomach  fo  acute,  the  pulfe  is  lefs  concentered,  and  the  fever  more  per- 
ceptible : the  patient  preferves  his  reafon  for  fome  time,  or  if  he  rave,  it  is  only 
by  intervals  and  in  a manner  lefs  tumultuous.  The  bubo,  in  thefe  cafes^ 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  firft  or  fecond  day,  and  quickly  tends  to  fup- 
puration. This  plague,  which  might  be  called  mild,  comparatively  to  the 
other,  is,  nevertheiefs,  a diforder  alfo  very  dangerous,  becaufe  fcarcely  one 
third  of  the  fick  recover  their  health. 

When  the  bubo  is  in  full  fuppuration,  the  fever  infenfibly  diminifiies,  the 
appetite  returns,  and  the  patient  by  degrees  recovers  his  ftrength;  but  if, 
through  any  miftake  in  his  regimen,  through  any  exeefs,  or  through  an/ 
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caufe  frequently  unknown,  the  fuppuration  of  the  bubo  ceafe  entirely,  or  di- 
minifh  all  at  once,  the  patient  dies  on  the  fecond  or  third  day  at  lateft,  with 
another  bubo  which  fcarcely  {hews  itfelf. 

Sweats  do  not  appear  till  the  pulfe  is  developed,  and  the  diforder  a {fumes 
a favourable  afpedl  ; this  happens  commonly  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  : they 
give  confiderable  relief,  and  prevent  not  the  fuppuration  of  the  bubo. 

Nature  indicates  that  the  plague  cannot  be  cured  without  the  fudden  ap- 
pearance and  the  abundant  fuppuration  of  one  or  more  buboes : all  the  efforts 
of  the  phyfician  fhould  therefore  tend  to  provoke,  as  quickly  as  poffible, 
this  fuppuration,  by  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  or  of  a burning 
iron  to  the  place  where  the  buboes  begin  to  drew  themfelves : this  method  is 
preferable  to  that  of  a blider,  becaufe  it  is  more  expeditious,  and  one  has  not 
to  fear  the  aftion  of  the  cantharides,  which  would  not  fail  to  increafe  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  which  the  patient  conftantly  complains. 

Recourfe  mud  quickly  be  had  to  an  emetic  in  order  to  clear  the  ftomach, 
and  to  follow  likewife  the  indications  which  naturally  prefent  themfelves. 
Vomiting  is  one  of  the  fil'd  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  ; it  fcarcely  ever 
fails  to  take  place  and  to  relieve  the  patient  when  it  is  abundant.  Tartar 
, emetic  is  that  which  appeared  to  me  the  mod  proper  and  the  mod  fafe. 

Bleeding  cannot  be  datable  in  any  cafe  ; it  ds  never  employed  by  the  phy- 
ficians  of  the  country;  it  is  even  confidered  as  hurtful;  it  would  diminidi 
the  drength  of  the  patient,  and  counteract  the  eruption  and  the  fuppuration 
of  the  bubo. 

The  day  after  the  emetic,  I have  prefcribed,  with  fome  fuccefs,  an  infufion 
of  camomile,  at  the  fame  time  adding  to  every  half  glafs  two  drops  of 
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volatile  alkali  fluor  or  of  ammoniac,  which  was  given  every  three  hours  ; 
and  at  night  half  a drachm  of  diafcordium  and  as  much  theriaca.  In  lieu  of 
volatile  alkali,  I adminidered  to  fome  workmen  belonging  to  the  arfenal, 
concerning  whom  Citizen  Bp.un  intereded  himfelf,  twenty  grains  of  flour  of 
fulphur  every  fix  hours,  in  a glafs  of  the  fame  infufion.  On  the  fecond  and 
third  day,  from  what  I afterwards  learnt,  the  phyfician  confiderably  increafed 
the  dofe,  fo  much  fo  that  it  operated  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  ex- 
cited a copious  fweat.  The  bubo  fuppurated  very  well,  and  thefe  patients 
perfectly  recovered. 

\ 

It  is  neceflary  to  purge  from  time  to  time  when  the  diforder  is  prolonged,  and 
the  patient  begins  to  grow  better,  and  to  keep  up  his  ftrength  by  meat  broths, 
and  even  by  a light  diet  more  fubftantial.  In  the  beginning,  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  but  light  rice  creams,  barley  water,  or  gruel  fliould  be  allow- 
ed ; the  patient  mud  be  made  to  take  a ptifan  of  barley  and  liquorice  root, 
to  which  Ihall  be  added,  according  to  circumdances,  a little  nitre. 


The  treatment  edablifhed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  confifls  in  giving 
( xcept  to  fcrupulous  Mufiulmans)  fpirituous  liquors,  fuch  as  brandy,  in  the 
intention  of  driving  out  the  venom  and  provoking  the  iflue  of  a bubo.  The 
fick  perfon  is  then  made  to  fwallow  the  urine  of  one  in  health,  in  which  the 
juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  has  been  fqueezed.  The  exprefied  juice  of  parfley 
is  alfo  given  ; this  lad  is  regarded  by  the  Jewilh  phyficians,  as  one  of  the  bed 
remedies  againd  the  plague.  They  alfo  prefcribe  opiates  into  the  compofition 
of  which  enters,  among  various  cordials  and  tonics,  rnufk,  amber,  and 
above  all  animal  bezoar.  When  the  bubo  appears,  they  apply  to  it  a plader 
made  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  verdigrife  or  alum  reduced  to  powder. 


Garlic,  onion,  vinegar,  and  particularly  brandy,  are  confidered  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  the  jews,  as  prefervatives  againd  the  plague.  Mod 
vol.  1.  7,  of 
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cf  them  keep  in  their  hands  fome  labdanum  *,  an  aromatic  fubflance  which 
heat  foftens  and  renders  more  odoriferous ; they  turn  it  again  and  again  in. 
every  Way  between  the  fingers,  and  fmell  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  efpecially 
when  they  are  in  fear  of  any  dangerous  emanations.  Some,  in  the  fame  view, 
carry  about  them  mufk,  ambergris,  or  camphire. 

No  one  doubts  in  the  Levant,  -that  a perfon  can  have  the  plague  feveral 
times : the  opinion  of  phyficians,  on  this  fubjed,  is  perfedly  conformable  to 
that  of  the  public  ; and  I have  myfelf  feen  on  feveral  perfons  the  fear  of  two 
or  three  buboes  which  had  faved  them  as  many  times.  Obfervation  proves 
every  day  in  Turkey,  that  the  plague  attacks  indifferently  him  who  has 
efcaped  it  one  or  more  times,  and  him  who  has  never  had  it  ; therefore 
the  propofal  made  by  fome  phyficians  to  inoculate  that  diforder,  as  we  in- 
oculate the  fmall-pox,  is  at  lead  ridiculous  r it  would  be  far  more  rational 
to  propofe  the  means  of  caufing  it  difappear  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
from  Barbary,  as  it  is  made  to  difappear  from  the  civilized  States  cf 
Europe,, 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  at  Constantinople,  that  domed’ 
animals  were  not  exempt  from  the  plague.  They  are,  indeed,  lefs  fufceptible 
than  man  of  being  attacked  by  it,  and  it  is  fcarcely  but  in  the  years  when 
the  diforder  {hews  itfelf  with  all  its  intenfenefs,  that  it  makes  ravages  among 
them.  Several  intelligent  perfons  affured  me  that  dogs,  in  every  cafe,  efcaped 
in  greater  number  than  man  from  this  difeafe,.  and  that  they  had,  like  him, 
buboes  the  fuppuration  of  which  was  more  or  lefs  abundant. 

It  would  be  very  important,  no  doubt,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  dif- 
eafe, to  obferve  the  nature  of  its  venom,  and  to  explain  why,  being  fo  con- 

* Labdanum  Is  extracted  from  a fpecies  of  rock-rofe-  and  gathered  in  Greece,  in  the  Iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  Crete , and  at  Cyprus , 
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tagious,  fo  quick,  and  fo  terrible,  it  is  not  tranfmitted  by  the  air,  and  can- 
not be  communicated  without  the  immediate  contact  of  a Tick  perfon,  or  an 
object  touched  bv  him.  It  would  be  intereding  to  know  what  are  the  ob- 
jects fufceptible  or  not  of  tranfmitting  this  venom,  and  how  long  a time  it  can 
be  preferved  $ what  is  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  that  caufes  it  to  difappear ; 
what  are  the  fubftances  which  can  fecure  one  from  it,  and  to  what  degree  they 
can  do  fo.  It  would  refult,  perhaps,  from  thefe  inquiries,  that  this  virus  is  an- 
alogous to  that  of  the  itch,  of  fyphilis,  of  madnefs,and  of  all  the  diforders  which, 
in  man  and  in  animals,  are  only  contagious  through  immediate  contact  j and 
then  it  might  be  poffible  to  find  among  the  preparations  of  metals  and  femi- 
metals,  if  not  the  fpecific  for  the  plague,  at  lead  a remedy  that  might  cure  it 
in  feveral  inflances. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

i 

Of  the  ulemas. • —Difference  between  this  body  and  the  minifiers  of  religion-—  Tri- 
bunals of  juflice. — Of  inheritance. 


In  every  country  on  earth,  the  minifters  and  interpreters  of  religion  enjoy 
very  great  privileges;  but  in  none,  without  doubt,  are  the  advantages  which 
they  derive  from  their  profeffion  fo  great  as  in  Turkey.  Here  they  poffiefs 
the  moil  lucrative  employments  ; they  join  judicial  to  religious  power ; they 
are  at  the  fame  time  interpreters-  of  religion  and  judges  of  ail  civil  and  cri- 
minal affairs ; they  are  fecure  from  the  extortions  of  the  pachas  and  great 
men  of  the  empire : they  cannot  be  legally  put  to  death  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  chief : their  property,  after  their  deceafe,  paffes  as  a right  to 
their  heirs,  without  the  imperial  treafury  being  able  to  appropriate  it  to  itfelf. 
They  form,  in  fhort,  under  the  name  of  ulemas , a corporation,  highly  confi- 
dered,  powerful,  and  formidable  fometimes  to  the  throne  itfelf,  from  their  direct- 
ing almoft  always  public  opinion,  and  from  there  being,  perhaps,  no  government 
where  public  opinion  is  pronounced  with  fo  much  flrength  and  fuccefs  as  in 
Turkey. 

We  muff  not,  however,  confound  thefe  magiftrates,  thefe  dodors  of  law 
with  the  mans  who  ferve  the  mofques,  with  the  muezins , whofe  employment 
is  to  afcend  five  times  a day  to  the  minarets  in  order  to  fummon  the  Muffulmans 
to  prayers  : the  latter  are  not  admitted  into  the  auguft  body  of  the  ulemas  : 
they  are  turned  out  of  office,  or  if  they  voluntarily  quit  their  functions,  they 
return  into  the  clafs  of  fimple  private  perfons.  Subjed,  like  the  other  Turks, 
to  the  magiftrate  of  the  place  who  appoints  them  on  the  prefentation  that  is 
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made  to  him  by  the  people,  the  imans  are  not  under  the  particular  infpe&ion 
nor  under  the  fafe-guard  of  the  mufti  and  the  mollas.  They  may  certainly  be 
confidered  as  minifters  of  religion  in  the  mofques,  but  it  is  the  ulemas  who  are 
its  depofitaries  and  interpreters. 

The  Koran,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  civil  and  criminal  code  of  the  Muflul- 
mans,  the  regulator  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  all  the  citizens:  all  judgments, 
all  fentences,  all  decifions  mull  have  emanated  from  this  book  reputed 
facred,  or  from  the  interpretations  which  commentators  have  given  of  it,  in 
this  prerogative  refides  exclulively  in  the  hands  of  the  ulemas. 

The  following  is  in  a few  words  the  order  prefented  by  this  body,  the 
moil  refpe&able  and  the  belt  informed  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  mufti  or  fheik-iflam  is  the  lupreme  chief  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
the  oracle  who  is  confulted,  and  who  folves  all  the  queltions  which  are  put 
to  him  : his  decifions  are  called  fetfas.  The  fultan  has  recourfe  to  him  in 
all  difficult  and  intricate  cafes,  and  he  promulgates  no  law,  makes  no  declara- 
tion  of  war,  eltablilhes  no  impolt  without  having  obtained  a fetfa.  It  is  the 
mufti  who  girds  on  the  fultanT  fword  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  at  the 
fame  time  reminding  him  of  the  obligation  of  defending  the  religion  of  the 
prophet  and  of  propagating  its  creed. 

This  eminent  place  might  ferve,  no  doubt,  as  a counterpoife  to  the  alrnoft 
abfolute  and  unlimited  authority  of  the  fovereign  : it  might  even  frequently  pa- 
ralyze it,  if  the  latter  had  not  the  power  of  appointing  the  mufti,  of  depoffng 
him,  of  banifhing  him,  and  even  of  putting  him  to  death  after  having  de- 
pofed  him  ; and,  indeed,  it  feldom  happens  that  a mufti  oppofes  the  will  of 
the  fultan  and  his  minifters.  His  fetfas  are  forced  from  him  by  the  with  of 
preferving  his  place  and  by  the  fear  of  death  : yet  more  than  once  religious 
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zeal  and  probity  have  induced  fome  to  prefent  themfelves  to  the  fultan,  and 
to  make  to  him  obfervations  and  remonftrances ; fome  even,  more  fanatic 
and  more  courageous,  braving  every  danger,  have  refufed  to  condefcend  to 
his  willies.  Hi  dory  affords  various  examples  of  fultans  and  vifirs  killed  or 
depofed  through  the  great  influence  of  the  muftis  on  public  opinion  ; but 
it  likewife  prefents  more  muftis  who  have  been  victims  of  their  zeal  for  re- 
ligion and  of  their  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  the  people. 

% 

The  mufti  refides  at  Constantinople  and  enjoys  feveral  appanages : he 
Is  treated  with  much  attention  by  the  fultan  ; both  the  great  and  the  people 
dhew  him  the  utmolt  refpecl,  and  fubrnit  blindly  to  his  fetfas.  According  to 
the  eftablifhed  order,  he  mull  be  chofen  from  among  the  kadilelkers  of  Ro- 
mania and  thofe  who  have  occupied  that  employment.  Seldom  does  fa- 
vour there  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a kadilelker  of  Natolia,  a ftambol- 
efxendi,  or  a Ample  molla  : he  remains  in  place  as  long  as  it  pleafes  the  ful- 
tan to  keen  him  there. 

a 

In  public  ceremonies  the  mufti  and  the  grand  vifir  walk  on  the  fame  line, 
the  grand  vifir  on  the  right,  and  the  mufti  on  the  left.  When  the  latter  is 
difgraced,  he  is  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  capital : the  fultan  fears  the  in- 
fluence of  a man  whom  the  people  are  accultomed  to  regard  as  the  oracle  of 
religion.  He  is  banilhed  to  fome  ifland  of  the  Archipelago  or  to  fome 
houfe  fituated on  the  Bosphorus,  with  a prohibition  to  ftir  out  of  it,  to  re- 
ceive any  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire,  or  to  correfpond  with  them. 

The  mufti  prefents  annually  a lift  to  the  fultan  for  the  nomination  of  two 
kadilelkers,  of  the  ftambol-effendi,  of  the  mollas  of  Mecca  and  of  Medina, 
of  thofe  of  Bursa,  Adrianople,  Cairo,  and  Damascus,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  of  Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Larissa,  Salontca,  Scutari,  Ga- 
lata,  and  Aijup.  It  is  commonly  according  to  the  rank  of  feniority  that 
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the  choice  is  made,  when  favour  does  not  call  thither  fome  prote&ed  perfon 
or  the  fon  of  fome  great  man. 

There  are  at  Constantinople  two  kadilelkers,  that  of  Romania  or  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  that  of  Natolia  or  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  They 
were  formerly  the  judges  of  military  men,  the  former  for  European  Turkey, 
and  the  latter  for  the  Afiatic  countries,  when  the  fultan  commanded  them  in 
perfon.  The  kadileiker  of  Romania  was  then  charged  to  decide  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Muffulmans,  and  the  other  on  thofe  of  the  tributary  fubje&s.  For  fome 
time  pad,  the  former  has  the  pre-eminence  over  the  latter,  and  determines 
alone  all  the  caufes  carried  to  his  tribunal  by  the  foie  will  and  at  the  requefl  of 
the  plaintiff'’.  The  tribunal  of  the  kadileiker  of  Natolia  has  been  a 
long  time  fuppreffed  as  ufelefs.  They  both  affifl  at  the  divan  of  the  grand 
vifir,  hear  and  difcufs  the  bufinefs  brought  before  them,  after  which  the 
kadileiker  of  Romania  alone  pronounces  the  fentence.  They  remain  in  place 
only  a year  ; but  the  kadileiker  of  Natolia  generally  fucceeds  that  of 
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Romania,  and  the  former  has  before  paffed  through  the  fame  rank.  They 
appoint  all  the  fimple  cadis  of  the  empire  ; which  makes  their  place,  in  a 
country  where  every  thing  is  venal,  very  lucrative,  independently  of  the  ap- 
panages which  they  poffefs.  The  kadileiker  of  Romania  appoints  the  cadis 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  that  of  Natolia  appoints  thofe  of  Asia  and 
Egypt. 

After  them  comes  the  flambol-effendi,  molla  or  judge  of  the  capital.  It  is  he 
who  more  particularly  takes  cognizance  of  all  the  affairs,  of  all  the  law-fuits 
which  arife  among  perfons  who  exercife  the  different  arts  and  trades.  He 
alfo  repairs  on  the  Wednefday  of  every  week  to  the  vifir’s,  in  order  to  de- 
termine with  the  mollas  of  Galata,  Scutari,  and  Aijup  *,  all  the  affairs 


* Aijup  is  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conjlantinopk , 
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which  there  prefent  themfelves.  He  has  feveral  tribunals  in  different  quarters 
of  Constantinople,  where  he  places  a nai'b  or  lieutenant,  to  determine 
without  appeal  like  himfelf. 

The  flambol-effendi  has  the  general  infpedtion  of  the  grain  and  other  provi- 
fions  which  arrive  for  the  fupply  of  the  city.  All  the  veffels  laden  with  grain 
are  obliged  to  come  to  the  landing-place  of  the  general  depot  of  flour,  oun- 
capan , where  a nai'b  infpecls  it,  fixes  the  price  of  it,  and  diflributes  it  to  the 
bakers:  he  keeps  a regifter  of  the  quantity  of  corn  which  arrives,  of  that 
which  is  diftributed,  and  of  the  price  at  which  it  is  delivered.  There  is  likewife 
a nai'b  at  the  depot  of  tallow,  yac-capan,  for  the  diftribution  of  that  article  to 
the  corporations.  The  flambol-effendi  mud  go  from  time  to  time  into  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city,  in  order  to  examine  the  eatables  which  are 
fold  by  retail,  and  to  verify  whether  the  weights  are  every  where  juft.  He 
immediately  punifhes  with  the  baftinado  thofe  who  are  found  with  falfe 
weights,  or  with  adulterated  commodities,  and  fometimes  he  caufes  them 
to  be  nailed  by  the  ear  to  the  door  of  the  loop.  A fecond  tranfgreflion  is  al- 
rnoft  always  punilhed  with  death. 

0i. 

The  flambol-effendi  remains  in  office  but  one  year  : he  generally  paffes  to 
that  of  kadilefker  of  Natolia,  and  is  appointed  from  among  the  mollas  of 
Mecca  and  Medina. 

To  the  imperial  mofques  of  Constantinople,  Bursa,  ancf  Adriano- 
ple,  are  attached  madrejfes  or  colleges,  to  which  are  fent,  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  young  people  to  be  inftrutled  in  the  law  of  the  prophet,  in  re- 
ligious, civil,  and  criminal  jurifprudence,  and  to  learn  all  the  opinions,  all 
the  fubtleties  of  the  commentators  of  the  Koran.  They  are  made  to  un- 
dergo various  examinations,  and  when  they  are  thought  fufficiently  well  in- 
formed, they  are  given  the  rank  of  muderis  or  profeffor.  Thefe  colleges  were 
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founded  by  different  fultans.  The  flrft  was  founded  at  Nicea,  in  the 
year  1330,  by  Orichan.  They  enjoy  a confiderable  revenue,  and  provide  for 
the  fupport  of  two  or  three  thoufand  fcholars. 

The  muderis  who  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  career  of  profeffor  and 
obtain  the  eminent  rank  of  molla,  folicit  of  the  kadilelkers  a place  of  cadi,, 
which  is  eafily  granted  to  them  for  a pecuniary  facrifice.  In  the  towns  the 
lead  important  of  the  empire,  there  is  a fimple  cadi,  who  judges  without  ap- 
peal all  litigious  affairs,  not  only  of  the  Muffulmans,  but  even  thofe  of  the 
Jews  and  Chriftians.  Frequently  a lieutenant,  called  naih,  occupies  the  place 
of  a cadi  or  of  a molla,  and  judges  like  them  without  appeal  : the  naib  is  a 
muderis,  and  runs  the  career  of  magidracy.  Fie  is  generally  appointed 
cadi  the  following  year,  and  fent  to  another  pod.  The  cadis  remain  in  this 
rank,  and  obtain  no  other  advancement  than  that  of  a tribunal  more  extenfive 
and  confequently  more  lucrative.  They,  neverthelefs,  become  mollas  of  an  in- 
ferior rank:  fuch  are  thofe  of  Bagdad,  Philopopolis,  &c.  but  they  cannot 
become  kadilelkers,  muftis,  &c.  unlefs  they  enter  the  grand  mofque  of  Soli- 
man  I.  and  continue  their  dudies. 

The  muderis  who  intend  themfelves  for  the  mod  important  places,  thofe 
of  molla,  kadilelker,  and  mufti,  pafs,  after  frefh  examinations,  to  the  mofque 
of  Suleimani  or  of  Soliman  I,  and  wait  till  their  turn,  their  merit,  or  their 
intered  procures  them  an  appointment.  Eight  among  them,  under  the  name 
of  makhredje , are  appointed  every  year  mollas  or  judges  of  the  towns  of 
Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Larissa,  Salonica,  Scutari,  Galata, 
and  Aijup.  Four,  among  the  latter,  are  afterwards  named  to  the  cities  of 
Bursa,  Adrianople,  Cairo,  and  Damascus,  and  the  following  year  two 
of  thefe  become  mollas  of  Mecca  and  of  Medina:  from  among  thefe  lad 
is  taken  the  dambol-effendi.  Thus  it  is  that,  fucceflively  in  their  turn,  they 
arrive  at  the  places  of  kadilefker  and  even  of  mufti. 
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For  a muderis  to  obtain  the  favour  of  paffing  to  the  mofque  of  Sjjleimani , 
and  run  the  career  of  high  magiftracy,  he  mud  be  protected  or  drew  ardent 
zeal  for  religion,  didinguifhed  talents,  great  application  to  ftudy,  and  very 
auftere  manners. 

The  mollas,  the  kadilelkers,  and  others  who  are  not  employed,  and  who 
are  waiting  their  turn  to  be  fo,  have  appanages  or  benefices  called 
paliks.  Several  obtain  inferior  tribunals,  where  they  place  naibs  who  dis- 
charge their  functions,  and  to  whom  they  grant  only  a part  of  the  income. 

Frequently  the  pachas  and  great  officers  of  date  caufe  one  or  more  of 
their  fons  to  be  received  into  the  body  of  the  ulemas,  in  order  to  have  it 
in  their  power  to  tranfmit  to  them  their  property,  and  by  thefe  means  with- 
draw it  from  the  confifcation  which  the  fultan  has  a right  to  make  of  it 
after  their  death.  In  this  cafe,  they  content  themfelves  with  calling- 
under  their  roof  profeffors  to  inftrucl  their  fons,  and  to  make  them 
undergo  the  examinations  prefcribed  by  the  law : they  get  them  admit- 
ted as  muderis,  and,  if  favour  fecond  their  ambition,  they  caufe  them  to 
pafs  through  all  the  ranks  of  mollas,  without  performing  the  duties  of 
them,  and  without  receiving  the  income,  the  place  being  occupied  by  ano- 
ther. The  fultan,  always  above  the  law,  creates  ulemas  at  pleafure;  which 
is  the  reafon  that,  for  fome  time  pad,  there  have  been  a great  many  ignorant 
mollas  and  cadis.  The  appointments  of  favour  have  been  very  prejudicial 
to  that  body,  and  have  ditniniffied  the  confideration  which  it  enjoyed.  It  is 
no  longer  fo  formidable  to  the  throne,  as  it  was  formerly  ; for  a fimple  pacha 
frequently  procures  the  exile  of  a cadi  who  counterafts  him  or  oppofes  his  will. 
It  happens  too  that  -when  the  fultan  wiffies  to  put  to  death  an  ulema  whofe  zeal 
and  courage  give  him  umbrage,  he  endeavours  by  feigned  careffes,  to  make 
him  accept  a pachalik-or  any 'other  employment:  then  become  agent  of 
the  government,  he  orders  his  head  to  be  cut  off  without  any  formality. 
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In  fome  of  the  provincial  towns,  are  muftis  of  a rank  inferior  to  that  of 
molla,  whofe  functions  confifl  in  interpreting  the  Koran,  and  its  commenta- 
ries, affi fling  at  great  affemblies,  and  giving  their  opinion  on  all  the  quefcions 
which  are  there  agitated.  Their  opinions  frequently  differ  in  matters  of  ju- 
rifprudence,  but  they  are  nearly  the  fame  in  religious  affairs  ; which 
caufes  them  all  to  be  confidered  as  orthodox.  They  are  appointed  for  life 
by  the  mufti  of  the  capital,  and  have  fixed  falaries.  They  are  not  judges  of 
the  town  where  they  are  placed  ; they  are  there  only  as  lawyers.  They 
are  muderis,  and  as  fuch  affociated  to  the  body  of  the  ulemas  ; but  they  have 
renounced  magiftracy,  and  can  obtain  no  other  advancement  than  that  of 
being  fent  by  favour  into  a town  more  confiderable. 

The  immediate  minifters  of  religion,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  make  no 
part  of  the  body  of  ulemas  : they  can,  neverthelefs,  be  admitted  into  it, 
either  by  undergoing  examinations  and  getting  themfelves  received  as  mu- 
deris, or  by  obtaining  through  favour  a place  of  provincial  mufti,  of  cadi,  or 
of  nai'b.  If,  after  having  occupied  with  didinction  thefe  employments, 
they  get  themfelves  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  muderis,  and  wifh  to  pafs 
to  the  mofque  of  Soliman,  they  can  then  arrive  at  the  moil  eminent  places 
of  judicature.  The  firft  rank  among  them  is  that  of  fcheik  or  preacher, 
whofe  function  is  to  preach  in  the  mofques  every  Friday  after  the  noon 
prayer,  and  even  oftener  when  there  are  foundations  for  that  purpofe. 
The  fcheiks  of  the  fourteen  imperial  mofques  of  Constantinople  are  the 
moll  confidered  in  the  empire,  and  are  appointed  by  the  mufti ; thofe  of  the 
other  mofques  are  named  by  the  magiftrate  of  the  place  or  of  the  diftrift. 

The  khatibs  have  no  other  employment  than  that  of  difcharging,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  prophet  and  of  the  firfl  caliphs,  and  in  the  place  of  the  fultan 
who  reprefents  them,  the  fundticns  of  imameth  or  of  the  priefthood,  at 
the  folemn  prayer  which  takes  place  on  the  Friday,  and  of  reciting  the  khoutbe 
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*or  public  profeffion  refpefting  the  unity  and  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  accompanied  by  a prayer  for  the  prefervation  and  profperity  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  againft  the  infidels.  They  are  appointed 
by  a khaityfcherif  Signed  by  the  hand  of  the  fultan. 

The  iman  recites  in  a loud  voice,  in  the  mofque,  five  times  a day,  ex- 
cept at  the  folemn  Friday’s  prayer,  the  namaz , which  the  perfons  prefent  re- 
peat in  a low  tone ; he  at  the  fame  time  performs  the  ceremonies  which  ac- 
company that  ptayer  ; he  affifts  at  circumcifion  and  interments ; in  a word, 
Ire  discharges  all  the  functions  which  worfhip  requires. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Mahometanifm,  man  Signified  and  defignated  the  pontiff 
or  the  Supreme  chief  of  Iflamifm  : the  fucceffors  of  the  firft  four  caliphs  took 
only  the  title  of  iman-ul-mujlimin , pontiff  of  the  Muffulmans.  The  doctors 
and  interpreters  of  the  law  were  afterwards  decorated  with  it,  and,  for  fome 
time  pad,  it  has  no  longer  been  given  to  any  but  the  ministers  of  religion. 

The  functions  of  muezim  are  to  afcend  five  times  a day  to  the  minaret, 
there  to  proclaim  aloud  the  profeffion  of  faith  of  Mahomet,  invite  the 
Muffulmans  to  prayer,  and  fmg,  on  festivals,  different  hymns.  For  that  pur- 
pofe,  young  men,  whofe  voice  is  Strong,  clear,  and  fonorous,  are  chofenj 
for  the  Turks  take  a great  pleafure  in  hearing  good  Tinging  on  the  minarets. 
In  the  little  mofques,  the  muezims  fweep  and  arrange  the  carpets,  light  the 
lamps,  &c.  ; but  this  function,  in  the  great  ones,  is  referved  for  other  young 
men  called  cayims.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  villages,  and  even  in  fome 
mofques  of  the  towns,  whofe  revenue  is  too  limited,  the  iman  discharges  at  the 
fame  time  the  functions  of  fcheik,  khatib,  iman,  muezim,  and  cayim.  The 
mofques  of  the  fecond  order,  called  mesjids , have  no  need  of  a khatib,  becaufe 
they  have  not  the  right  to  celebrate  the  folemn  prayer  of  Friday. 
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In  Turkey,  are  not  known  that  multitude  of  counfellors,  attornies,  clerks, 
bailiffs,  judges  in  the  fir  ft,  fecond,  and  third  inffance,  who,  in  Europe,  mul- 
tiply, without  end,  the  expenfes  of  a trial,  and  that  chicane,  thofe  fubtleties, 
thofe  forms,  thofe  delays,  thofe  appeals,  which  render  them  interminable  : 
neither  are  there  known  thofe  officious  defenders,  often  worfe  than  the  coun- 
fellors and  attornies  whofe  place  they  have  fupplied  among  us,  and  whofe  greedy 
cupidity  fometimes  leaves  to  the  man,  too  fimple  or  too  fanguine,  nothing 
but  tears  to  fired  and  regret  to  exprefs. 

A mekeme  or  tribunal  of  judice  is  compofed  of  a judge  molla,  cadi,  or  naib, 
and  of  one  or  feveral  writers.  Ahnoft  all  caufes,  as  well  civil  as  criminal, 
are  determined  according  to  the  depofition  of  two  or  more  witneffes.  Every 
writing  is  of  no  value,  and  is  not  admitted  in  judice,  if  it  bear  not  the  fig- 
mature  or  the  feal  of  two  perfons  known  and  fettled  as  houfekeepers.  The 
parties  prefent  themfelves,  plead  their  caufe,  which  is  tried  without  ap- 
peal, and  without  any  other  expenfe  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fum  or  the  value 
In  difpute.  The  judge  appropriates  to  himfelf  a fine  more  or  lefs  heavy, 
when  there  is  no  quedion  of  an  affair  of  intereff  : and,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  lofe  his  fees,  it  is  always  the  gainer  of  the  caufe  who  pays  the  cofts. 

In  a country  where  the  laws  are  fimple  and  by  no  means  numerous,  where 
the  rights  of  all  are  traced  in  a book  underfloOd  to  be  written  by  the  hand 
of  the  meffenger  of  God,  trials  muff  be  far  from  complicated,  rather  rare, 
and  eafy  to  be  avoided.  Every  one  knows  the  extent  of  his  duties,  and  the 
limits  of  his  rights.  Every  one  can  be  his  own  judge,  when  he  does  not  give 
way  to  a vicious  inclination,  when  he  is  not  milled  by  difhonefly. 

But  it  mud  be  confeffed  that  if  trials  are  more  rare  and  lefs  expenfive 
than  among  us,  if  the  fame  day  which  witneffes  the  origin  of  a difpute  fees,  in 
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a manner,  its  termination,  juftice  is  not,  on  that  account,  better  adminiftered  s- 
the  venality  of  all  employments  has  introduced  into  every  profeflion  and  into 
every  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire,  an  avidity  for  gain  and  fuch  a cor- 
ruption, that  the  fmalleft  favour,  the  fin  all  eh:  fervice  are  obtained  only  by 
prefents.  A perfon  purchafes  the  fentence  of  the  judge  and  the  depofition 
of  the  witneffes,  as  you  purchafe  an  employment,  as  you  purchafe  the 
favour  of  a man  in  place.  In  no  country  on  earth  are  falfe  witneffes  fo 
common  and  fo  fhamelefs  as  in  Turkey,  and  it  feldom  happens  that  a 
cadi  or  a molla  is  bold  enough  to  refill  the  will  of  a pacha,  or  the  felicitations 
of  a great  man,  and  virtuous  enough  to  difdain  the  gold  which  is  offered 
them  by  the  pleaders. 

The  Muffulmans  have  fuch  a contempt  for  all  thofe  who  profefs  a reli- 
gion different  from  theirs,  that  they  do  not,  in  general,  admit  as  evidence,, 
in  affairs  which  concern  them,  Jews  and  Chriftians,  in  oppofition  to  Turkilh 
witneffes  ; or  if  they  admit  them  fometimes,  they  have  fo  little  refpecl  for 
them,  that  ten  witneffes,  among  them,  are  not  worth  one  Angle  Muffulman 
witnefs.  It  is  the  fame  in  the  affairs  which  do  not  regard  them  : the  teflimony 
of  a Muffulman  cannot,  in  any  cafe,  be  balanced  by  that  of  feveral  Jews  or 
Chriftians. 

Tournefort  was  miftaken,  when  he  fays  that,  at  Constantinople,  a 
perfon  could  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  a cadi : Europeans  alone  enjoy 
that  advantage,  when  the  fum  in  litigation  exceeds  4000  afpres  or  nearly 
the  value  of  66  livres,  fuppoftng  the  piaftre  at  2 livres.  In  all  the  towns  of 
Turkey,  the  molla,  the  cadi,  and  the  Ample  na'ib,  judge  without  appeals 
they  condemn  to  ftnes,  to  corporal  puniAiments,  or  to  death,  without  the  de- 
linquent or  perfon  accufed  having  it  in  his  power  to  have  recourfe  to  another 
tribunal. 
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Europeans  have  alfo  the  advantage  of  paying  no  more  than  three  per  cent, 
in  lieu  of  ten,  which  is  paid  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ; but 
it  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  a judge,  ever  ready  to  receive  money  from 
one  of  the  parties,  cannot  bring  himfelf  to  decide  a caufe  in  favour  of  an 
European,  if  he  do  not  promife  him  beforehand  the  ten  per  cent,  and  even 
a prefent  calculated  on  the  importance  of  the  trial. 

The  merchants  are,  in  general,  averfe  to  carrying  their  difputes  to  the  capi- 
tal,  becaufe  they  are  not  willing  to  go  far  from  the  place  of  their  occupations, 
and  becaufe  they  rather  frequently  miftruft  the  probity  and  the  zeal  of  the 
droguemans  charged,  in  that  cafe,  with  prefenting  their  caufe  at  the  audi- 
ence of  the  vifir,  and  with  profecuting  the  trial  of  it.  They  prefer  making  fa- 
crifices  which  are  prejudicial  to  commerce  in  general,  becaufe  the  difhoneft 
man  who  cheats  with  impunity,  very  often  finds  imitators ; whence  it 
follows  that  confidence  is  deftroyed,  credit  becomes  more  rare,  and  the  ope= 
rations  of  trade  diminiffi,  or  prefent  many  more  difficulties. 

The  formula  obferved  in  all  cafes  by  lawyers,  confifls  in  the  clear  and  fimple 
expofition  of  the  fad,  prefented  to  the  judge  by  one  of  his  clerks : the  anfwer 
which  he  puts  at  the  bottom  in  a few  words,  is  only  the  application  of  the  law. 
The  fentence  pronounced  in  a mekeme  is  called  ilam,  and  the  order  fignified  to 
a perfon  to  repair  to  the  tribunal,  to  pay  fuch  a fum,  to  go  to  prifon,  &c.  is 
called  murajjele. 

The  muftis  of  the  provinces  frequently  affift  at  the  mekemes,  and  are  con- 
* 

fulted  in  matters  purely  religious,  and  in  affairs  of  high  importance ; but  it 
is  always  the  ordinary  judge  who  pronounces  the  ilam. 

There  are  divers  tribunals  in  the  remote  quarters  and  in  the  fuburbs 

of  Constantinople,  where  a nai'b  tries  without  appeal  all  the  caufes  which 
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are  prefented.  Every  one  has,  neverthelefs,  the  right  to  carry  his  affhir 
direCUy  to  the  ftambol-effendi,  molla  or  judge  of  Constantinople,  or  to< 
the  kadilefker  of  Romania:  but  a great  number  prefer  carrying  it  to  the 
divan  of  the  grand  vifir,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  Porte  or  to  the  arzodajfe , that 
is,  to  the  audience-chamber  of  the  grand-vifir,  although  in  thefe  laid  two 
cafes,  it  is  the  kadilefker  of  Romania  who  pronounces  the  fentence  : that  of. 
Natolia  is  prefent  without  pronouncing ; he  is  merely  confulted  in  affairs  a 
little  intricate*. 

What  determines  people  to  carry  an  affair  into  the  two  tribunals  of  ths ' 
grand-vifir,  is  that  falfe  witneffes  dread  to  come  thither,  becaufe,  being  in- 
terrogated in  his  prefence,  he  can  fend  them  to  prifon,  order  them  to  be  cud- 
gelled, and  even  caufe  their  hands  to  be  cut  off  if  he  perceive  that  they  give 
a falfe  evidence;  while  the  judges  have  not  the  fame  right,  but  fometimes 
find  themfelves  compelled  to  pronounce  their  fentence  according  to  the  de- 
poftion  of  the  witneffes,  notwithftanding  the  conviction  which  they  have 
of  their  difhonefty. 

The  two  kadilefkers  affiff  on  Friday  only  at  the  divan  and  the  arzodaffe  of  the. 
grand-vifir.  The  ftambol-effendi  and.  the  mollas  of  Galata,  Scutari, 
and  Aijub  affiff  there  on  Wednefday,  and,  like  the  others,  fit  firft  at  the 
arzodaffe,  and  then  at  the  divan.  The  ffambol-effendi  pronounces  the 
fentences  on  that  day,  as  the  kadilefker  of  Romania  pronounces  them  on. 
the  Friday. 

Every  judge,  in  his-  department,  caufes  to  be  performed  by  one  of  his 
writers  the  duties  of  cajfam , which  confft  in  prefenting  themfelves  at  the 
houfes  of  all  the  deceafed  in  order  to  affix  feals,  make  out  an  inventory  of 
the  inheritance,  and  diftrihute  it  to  the  right  heirs,  according  to  the  laws,,  or 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  teftator. 
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When  a pacha  or  any  other  agent  of  the  government  dies,  his  property 
belongs  of  right  to  the  public  treafury,  becaufe  the  law  fuppofes  that  this  pro- 
perty arifes  from  the  public  money,  or  from  extortions  committed  on  the 
people  ; which  is  almoft  always  true  in  Turkey.  The  fultan  fends  a capidgi- 
bachi  or  one  of  his  pages,  to  recover  it ; but  he  never  touches  the  perfonals, 
the  jewels,  and  property  which  belong  to  the  women.  lie  even  rather 
frequently  grants  a part  of  the  property  to  the  children,  as  a reward  for  the 
fervices  of  the  father  ; and  fometimeshe  gives  up  to  them  the  whole,  when  the 
fucceffiion  is  fcarcely  Efficient  for  their  wants.  On  the  death  of  the  reis- 
effendi  Raschid,  which  happened  in  the  year  VI.  (1798)3  little  time  before  our 
departure  from  Constantinople,  fultan  Selim  contented  himfelf  with  tak- 
ing a rich  cangear  * : he  gave  up  to  the  family  the  fum  of  thirty  purfes  (30,000 
livres  or  1250I.  flerling)  which  Raschid  owed  to  the  mint,  and  made 
them  a prefent  befides  of  eighty  purfes  (80,000  livres  or  2334I.  flerling,) 
through  gratitude  for  the  fervices,  the  zeal,  and  the  talents  of  that  minifter. 

It  frequently  happens  that  an  arrangement  is  made,  by  which  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed  keep  all  the  property  that  he  had,  for  a fum  of  money 
paid  into  the  public  treafury  ; and  often,  through  this  very  arrangement, 
the  fon  fucceeds  to  the  employment  of  the  father. 

When  an  agent  of  the  government  has  caufed  to  be  received  into  the  body  of 
the  ulemas  one  or  more  of  his  fons,  the  property  which  he  has  fettled  on 
them,  the  purchafes  which  he  has  made  in  their  name,  belong  to  them, 
and  the  imperial  treafury  always  refpe&s  them.  As  for  the  mollas  and  the 
cadis,  as  we  have  before  faid,  through  a prerogative  attached  to  their  body, 
all  their  property  is  tranfmitted  entire  to  their  children  or  their  heirs,  what- 
ever may  be  their  profeffion  or  their  rank  in  fociety. 

* A large  knife  which  the  Muflulmans  wear  in  their  girdle,  the  handle  of  which  is  n filver, 
gold,  ivory,  jafper,  or  coral,  enriched  with  emeralds,  rubie3,  and  diamonds. 
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This  prerogative,  attached  to  the  body  of  the  ulemas,  mu  ft  neceffarily,  in  a 
few  generations,  accumulate  immenfe  riches  in  the  hands  of  fome  indivi- 
duals, if  the  fon  followed  the  career  of  his  father,  and  limited  his  ambition  to 
occupying  the  eminent,  lucrative,  and  honourable  places  of  magiftracy  \ 
but  aim  oft  all,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  greater  confequence,  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  power,  difdain  the  employments  of  their  father,  and  folicit  places  of 
minifter  and  pacha,  which  they  almoft  always  obtain  by  means  of  their 
riches.  Then  become  agents  of  the  government,  all  their  property  returns, 
at  their  death,  into  the  public  treafury,  and  the  children  are  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  fultan. 

A Muffulman  or  any  other  fubjedt,  who  poffeffes  no  adminiftrative  or  mi- 
litary place,  is  mafter  of  his  property,  and  tranfmits  it  to  his  heirs : he  may 
difpofe,  if  he  choofes,  of  a third  of  his  fortune,  when  he  has  children  or  rela- 
tions, and  of  the  whole  when  he  has  none  at  all.  If  he  die  inteftate  and 
without  natural  known  heirs,  the  beitalmaldgi , or  farmer  of  cafual  property, 
caufes  a fale  to  be  made  of  his  effects.,  moveable  or  immoveable,  of  which 
the  caffam  makes  a memorandum,  and  takes  poffeffion  of  their  produce  in  the 
name  of  the  imperial  treafury.  Should  an  heir  fome  time  after  prefent  him- 
felf,  who  can  prove  to  the  mekerne  his  relationfhip,  the  beitalmaldgi  is  obliged 
to  reftore  the  property  of  the  deceafed.  There  are,  for  thefe  little  fucceffions, 
particular  farms,  united,  in  the  provinces,  to  the  other  rights  of  the  pa- 
chas, mutfelims,  or  waiwodes.  Constantinople,  on  account  of  its  extent, 
has  a particular  farmer  for  that  objedt ; but  if  the  fucceffion  exceed  2500 
piaftres  (5C00  livres  or  208I.  fterling)  the  farmer  has  not  the  right  of  ap- 
propriating it  to  himfelf ; it  is  paid  diredlly  into  the  public  treafury. 

There  are  four  cafes  in  which  inheritance  cannot  take  place  : thefe  are 
when  there  is,  1.  difference  of  religion  : 2.  difference  of  country  : 3.  flavery  : 
4.  affaffination  or  poifoning. 
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1.  A Chridian,  a Jew,  or  a Muffulman  cannot  inherit  the  one  from  the 
other.  A father  and  his  fons,  or  two  brothers,  of  different  religion,  cannot 
tranfmit  to  each  other  their  fucceffions.  The  Greeks  and  the  Armenians, 
Schifmatic  or  Roman,  being  confidered  by  the  law,  as  Chridians,  cannot  fuc- 
ceed  tc  each  other. 

2.  Byd  ifference  of  country,  is  underdood  Muffulman  country,  and  coun- 
try not  Muffulman.  A man  charged  with  a million  by  the  government, 
or  abfent  for  affairs  of  trade,  without  an  intention  of  expatriating  himfelf, 
is  not  excluded  from  the  right  of  inheritance. 

3.  A Have  cannot  inherit  from  his  mailer,  as  long  as  he  is  in  a date  of 
flavery. 

4.  A perfon  cannot  inherit  from  his  parent  whom  he  may  have  killed 
or  poifoned,  although  he  were  abfolved  of  the  crime. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  pachas , waiwodes , mutfelims >—~0f  the  bey  lers -beys,  fangiaks-beys , zadms, 

and  timariots  -—Of  the  janizaries,  fpahis,  and  other  military  men . — Limits  of 
the  power  of  the  fultan  and  of  the  pachas . 

If  the  judicial  power,  as  well  as  the  religious,  refides  in  the  hands  of  the 
ulemas,  the  pachas  unite  the  military  power  with  the  adminiftrative : they  are 
governors,  military  commanders,  and  intendants  of  their  provinces ; and, 
through  an  abufe  infinitely  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  people,  the  greater 
part  of  them  hold  at  the  fame  time  the  general  farm  of  the  taxes.  The 
pacha  with  three  tails  is  inverted  with  a very  great  authority  ; he  has,  like  the 
fultan  whom  he  reprefents,  the  terrible  right  of  punifhing  with  death  all  the 
agents  that  he  employs,  without  any  other  formality  than  that  of  giving  an 
account  to  the  fultan  of  the  motives  which  determined  him  to  this  aft  of 
jurtice,  feverity,  or  rigour.  He  maintains  a military  eftablifhment  more  or  lefs 
numerous,  according  to  the  pofition  and  the  revenues  of  the  pachalik,  and 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  armed  force  of  all  his  department  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  fo  by  the  fovereign,  or  when  the  frontier  is  threatened.  He 
fuperintends  the  afleffment  of  the  taxes,  the  repairing  and  the  keeping  in 
order  of  public  edifices,  fortrefies,  &c. 

The  pacha  with  two  tails  has  not  a power  fo  extenfive,  nor  a department 
fo  confiderable : he  cannot  put  any  one  to  death  without  a legal  trial ; he 
is,  like  another,  chief  of  the  armed  force  of  his  department  ; but  when  he 
takes  the  field,  he  is  obliged  to  unite  his  rtandards  to  thofe  of  the  pacha 
with  three  tails,  and  to  march  under  his  orders. 
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The  mutfelim  is  a deputy-governor,  a lieutenant  of  the  pacha  ; he  enjoys,  in 
his  diflridt,  all  the  rights  given  him  by  the  power  of  execution:  he  is  chief  of 
the  armed  force ; but  he  is  fubjeft  in  every  thing  to  the  pacha  on  whom  he  de- 
pends, and  whofe  orders  he  receives. 

The  waivvode  is  governor  of  a frnall  province,  or  of  a town  which,  not  mak- 
ing part  of  a pachalik,  is  fometimes  the  appanage  of  a fultana,  of  the  grand 
vifir,  of  the  captain-pacha,  or  of  any  other  great  officer  of  the  empire.  He 
enjoys  all  the  prerogatives  of  a pacha  with  two  tails,  but  he  occupies  an  in- 
ferior rank.  When  he  is  required  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  armed  force 
of  his  department,  he  joins  his  colours  to  thofe  of  the  pacha  with  three  tails. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  charged  with  carrying  into  execution,  in  their 
provinces,  the  fentences  pronounced  by  the  judges. 

In  the  Hands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  MufTulman  or  Greek  fimply  charged 
by  the  Porte  with  the  gathering  of  the  tax  and  with  the  police  of  the  place,  is 
likewife  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  waiwode. 

To  the  governors  of  provinces  were  formerly  given  indifferently  the  names 
of  pacha  and  of  beyler-bey  : the  latter  at  this  day  is  referved  for  the  pachas 
of  Manastir  and  of  Cutaye  : they  have  the  pre-eminence  over  the 
other  pachas,  and  generally  command  the  troops  which  are  brought  into  the 
field.  The  beyler-bey  of  Manastir  has  under  his  orders  the  Eu- 
ropean troops,  and  the  beyler-bey  of  Cutaye  thofe  of  Asia.  They  are,  ne- 
verthelefs,  fubordinate  to  the  grand-vifir  when  the  latter  takes  the  general 
command  of  the  armies. 

A pachalik  is  divided  as  to  the  military  part,  into  a certain  number  of  dif- 
tri&s  called  fangiaks  or  ftandards . The  janizaries,  the  fpahis,  the  za’ims, 
and  the  timiariots  of  the  diftrRt  are  obliged,  in  cafe  of  war,  to  unite  under  the 
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colours  of  the  military  commander,  called  fanglak-bey , and  to  wait  for  the  com- 
mands of  the  pacha  of  the  province,  in  order  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  punifh 
fome  rebel,  or  fubdue  fome  revolted  province. 

In  proportion  as  the  Turks  drove  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor  and  Eu- 
rope, and  eflablifhed  themfelves  on  their  territory,  they  created  a fort  of  feudal 
fyftem  no  lefs  oppreffive  than  that  from  which  our  anceftors  have  had  fo  long 
to  fuffer.  Mailers,  according  to  their  culloms,  of  the  fortune,  of  the  liberty, 
and  of  the  life  of  the  people  that  they  had  conquered,  the  fultans  difpofed  at 
their  pleafure,  after  each  victory,  of  the  lands  which  they  had  juft  united 
to  their  empire  : they  granted  for  ever,  without  quirrent,  fome  portions  cf 
them  near  the  towns  and  within  their  walls,  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  whofe 
zeal  and  bravery  they  wilhed  to  reward  : they  deftined  a tolerably  great  num- 
ber of  them  to  religious  worffiip ; they  referved  fome,  as  an  appanage, 
for  the  great  adminiftrative  and  judicial  employments  ; they  erected  others 
into  lordfhips,  under  the  names  of  za'im  and  timar , to  be  given  for  life,  as  mi- 
litary rewards  and  encouragements. 

Almoft  all  the  rich  Greeks  were  difppffeffied  of  their  property  : moft  of  the 
opulent  men  were  unmercifully  murdered,  and  their  eftates  confifcated.  As 
for  the  lands  divided  into  ftnall  portions,  fome  were  the  prey  of  the  conqueror, 
the  others  remained  in  the  hands  of  their  old  proprietors,  with  the  power  for 
all  to  tranfmit  them  to  their  heirs,  to  fell  them  and  exchange  them  ; but  they 
were  oppreffied  by  an  annual  quitrent  ; namely,  by  a fifth  of  their  produce  for 
the  ray  as  or  infidels,  and  by  a feventh  only  for  thofe  which  fell  to  the  Mufful- 
mans. 

Thofe  who  poffefs  a zai'm  or  a timar,  are  honoured  with  the  title  of  aga : 
they  are  bound  to  a military  perfonal  fervice,  and  obliged  to  bring  with  them, 
to  war,  one  or  mor egebelis,  horfemen  or  foot-foldiers,  armed  and  equipped  ac- 
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cording  to  the  revenue  and  extent  of  the  lordfhip.  The  timar  differs  in  no  re- 
fpedt  from  the  zaim,  except  that  it  is  of  lefs  value,  and  that  the  aga  who 
poffeffes  it,  does  not  arm  as  many  horfemen  and  foot-foldiers  as  the  other. 

The  number  of  zai’ms,  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  is  nine  hundred  and  four- 
teen, and  that  of  the  tirnars  is  eight  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty-fix. 
Nearly  the  fame  number  is  reckoned  in  Asia  ; which  furniff.es,  with  the  ge- 
belis,  a militia  of  upwards  of  fixty  thoufand  men  better  difciplined  and  more 
inured  to  war  than  the  fpahis  and  the  janizaries.  This  militia  for  a long- 
time conflituted  the  principal  force  of  the  Ottoman  Empire : to  this  it  is 
principally  that  the  firfl  fultans  were  indebted  for  the  aflonifhing  fuccefs  of 
their  arms,  and  the  rapid  progrefs  which  they  made  in  a little  time  in 
Asia,  in  Europe,  and  even  in  Africa. 

On  the  death  of  a ziamet  or  of  a timiariot,  the  fukan  is  to  draw  a year’s 
revenue  from  the  lordfhip,  and-,  neverthelefs,  give  it  up  again  to  the  fon  of  an 
aga,  a fpahis  or  any  other  military  man,  efpecially  to  him  who,  by  a brilliant 
action,  has  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  a battle;  who  has  mounted  the  firfl  to  the 
affault,  has  penetrated  into  the  enemy’s  entrenchments,  has  killed  a great  num- 
ber of  infidels,  or  contributed  to  put  them  to  the  rout.  But  fince  the  ful- 
tans prefer  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  to  the  dangers  of  battle,  the  tranquillity 
of  their  feraglio,  and  the  pleafures  of  their  harem  ; fince,  above  all,  a mean  and 
inconfiderate  cupidity  has  caufed  to  be  put  up  to  auction  the  places  intended 
formerly  for  valour  and  merit,  the  lordfhips  are  become  the  patrimony  of  the 
rich  and  of  intriguers.  The  courage  of  the  foldier  has  no  longer  been  {Emu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  plunder,  that  of  making  prifoners  or  of  obtaining  a few 
pieces  of  money  which  the  general  fometimes  caufes  to  be  diftri buted  after  the 
battle,  to  thofe  who  have  brought  in  enemies’  heads.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
belt  inflitutions  degenerate  ; thus  it  is  that  the  Muffulman  formerly  intrepid  and 
valiant,  is  no  longer  any  thing  but  a vile  plunderer  or  a ferocious  affafiin 
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thus  it  is  that  the  Ottoman  armies,  fo  formidable  to  their  enemies,  are  become 
an  objedl  of  contempt  or  pity,  and  that  this  vail  empire  would  already  no 
longer  be  in  exiflence,  were  not  fome  European  powers  interefled  in  its 
fupport. 

The  aga  at  the  prefent  day  obtains,  in  his  life-time,  with  tolerable  facility, 
the  grant  of  the  lordfhip  which  he  enjoys,  in  favour  of  one  or  more  of  his 
fons,  for  a fum  of  money  inferior  to  that  which  is  paid  when  it  is  put  up 
to  auction  ; but  if  he  negleft  this  precaution,  at  his  death  his  fon  is  difpoffeffed 
if  he  do  not  outbid  the  competitors,  or  if,  powerfully  protected,  he  do  not  at 
lead  pay  the  price  offered  by  another. 

Molt  of  the  agas,  little  accudomed  to  the  fatigues  of  war  and  to  the  priva- 
tions which  it  neceffitates,  for  a long  time  paft  have  exempted  themfelves, 
under  various  pretexts,  from  military  fervice  : they  always  find  the  pachas  and 
the  fangiaks-beys  difpofed  to  receive  a prefent  from  them,  and  grant  them 
the  exemption  which  they  requeft.  They  frequently  get  their  place  fupplied 
by  fome  volunteer,  or  if  they  themfelves  join  their  colours,  they  never  want 
pretexts  for  quitting  them  before  the' end  of  the  campaign  and  returning  to 
their  home. 

The  cultivators  are  free  and  independent,  in  confideration  of  the  quitrent 
to  which  they  are  fubjeft  ; they  may  eftablilh  whatever  culture  they  think  the 
molt  fuitable  to  their  interefts,  without  the  aga  having  a right  to  moled  them  ; 
but  too  frequently  the  latter  abufes  his  influence,  his  riches,  and  above  all  the 
police  which  he  exercifes  in  his  village.  He  exafts,  with  the  rod  in  his  hand, 
for  particular  lands  which  he  poffeffes,  the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  culti- 
vators : he  caufes  provifions,  wine  excepted  *,  to  be  fold  to  him  at  the 

* Muffulmans  are  forbidden  to  make,  drink,  or  purchafe  wine, 
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price  which  he  himfelf  determines ; he  makes  the  advances  of  the  ka- 
ratch*  at  an  interefl  extremely  ufurious  ; in  a word,  he  torments  in  a thou- 
fand  ways  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Jews  of  his  village  ; but  he 
is  more  referred  towards  the  Muffulmans,  becaufe  the  complaints  of  the 
latter  are  always  more  favourably  heard,  becaufe  he  would  infallibly  be  removed 
from  his  office,  and  even  more  feverely  puniffied,  if  all  the  Turks  of  the 
village,  prote&ed  or  fupported  by  fome  powerful  enemy  of  the  aga,  rofe  at  the 
fame  time  and  demanded  juflice. 

Throughout  the  whole  empire  there  are  two  forts  of  organized  troops,  the 
one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  infantry,  the  fpahis  and  the  janizaries.  The  former 
are  fpread  over  all  the  towns,  and  more  particularly  in  the  country-places : 
they  are  almoft  all  married  and  fettled  ; they  exercife  different  profeffions  or 
fometimes  apply  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  tne  land ; they  receive  a daily 
pay,  have  their  officers,  and  affemble  at  the  firft  order,  armed  and  equipped, 
under  the  colours  of  their  diftridt. 

The  fpahis  are  a more  ancient  corps  than  the  janizaries : they  have  more 
pay,  and  are  underftood  to  be  the  fons  of  Muffulmans  in  a certain  degree  of 
affluence  ; they  fight  under  the  fame  enfigns  as  the  ziamets  and  the  tima» 
riots,  and  ought  to  fucceed  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  fiefs,  if  the  regula- 
tions of  the  fir  ft  fultans  were  more  refpedted,  or  the  national  intereft  a little 
more  confulted. 

Under  the  firft  fultans,  the  fpahis  formed  the  principal  ftrength  of  the  Ot- 
toman armies.  . Almoft  always  in  the  field,  familiarized  to  military  exercifes, 
hardened  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  {Emulated  by  intereft,  glory,  religious  fanati- 
cifm,  and  by  the  example  of  the  fultan,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  nothing  lhould 

* Capitation  or  perfonal  impoft  to  which  non-MulTulmans  are  fubjeft. 
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withftand  their  arms,  and  that  the  Greeks,  enervated  by  luxury  and  riches', 
folely  occupied  by  intrigues  and  theological  queftions,  fhould  be  as  foon  fubju- 
gated  as  conquered. 

In  the  reign  of  Amurat  I.  a fifth  part  of  all  the  prifoners  was  begun  to  be 
taken  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a new  corps  of  infantry,  under  the  name  of 
yenitcheri , janizaries,  or  new  militia.  The  neceffities  of  the  war  afterwards 
produced  another  law  which  incorporated  in  this  corps  a tenth  part  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Chriftians,  and  which  was  in  vigour  till  the  reign  of  Amurat  IV. 
Under  that  of  Soli  man  I.  there  were  already  one  hundred  and  fixty-one 
odas  * of  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  each  of  which  contained  from  three 
to  five  hundred  perfons. 

At  prefent  none  but  Muhulmans  are  received  into  this  militia  : they  are 
fcattered  and  organized  in  all  the  towns.  Thofe  who  infcribe  their  names  in 
it  receive  a daily  pay,  and  join  their  colours  whenever  they  are  required. 
In  the  large  towns  and  in  the  fortreffes,  they  are  divided  into  chambers  ; 
they  are  fubjedt  to  patroles,  to  different  expeditions,  to  the  guard  of  gates, 
See.  The  greater  part  are  married,  fettled,  and  exercife  different  profeflions. 
Thefe  renounce  all  promotion,  and  generally  exempt  themfelves,  under  va- 
rious pretexts,  from  joining  their  colours. 

Many  rich  perfons,  in  the  towns,  enlifl  among  the  janizaries,  in  the  view 
only  of  being  more  effectually  protected,  and  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges- 
attached  to  that  corps.  They  receive  no  pay,  and,  for  a little  money,  eafily 
exempt  themfelves  from  all  military  fervice. 

The  commandant-general  of  this  troop  is  called  janizary -aga  ; he  refides  at 
Constantinople  j and,  although  he  enjoys  great  power,  and  great  confider- 

ation,. 
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nation,  he  has  a rank  inferior  to  that  of  pacha.  In  moft  of  the  towns  where 
the  pachas  with  three  tails  refide,  there  is  like  wife  a janizary-aga,  divifional  ge- 
neral of  the  infantry  of  the  whole  province.  lie  is  fubjedt  to  the  pacha,  whofe 
orders  he  receives  and  executes. 


During  feveral  reigns,  religious  fanaticifm,  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  the  pre- 
fence of  the  fovereign  rendered  the  janizaries  extremely  formidable.  They 
flew  to  arms  with  joy,  and  eagernefs,  whenever  the  Aandard  cf  Mahomet 
was  difplayed,  and  the  queftion  was  to  make  war  againft  the  infidels  ; but 
fince  European  tadics  have  made  a progrefs  which  the  ignorance  of  the  Turks 
could  not  or  would  not  follow,  and  fince,  above  all,  the  bonds  of  the  empire 
are  broken  or  relaxed,,  the  warlike  ardour  of  the  janizaries  is  much 
damped.  This  corps,  formidable  for  fuch  a length  of  time,  is  no  longer  any 
thing  but  a fhapelefs  mafs  of  workmen,  (hop-keepers,  farmers,  and  boatmen, 
without  either  difcipline  or  courage,  and  ever  ready  to  defert  or  mutiny  againft 
their  officers. 

For  forne  time  pad  there  has  been  formed  a corps  of  infantry  of  upwards 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  under  the  name  of  topchis  or  gunners.  Scattered 
over  the  capital  and  the  reft  of  the  empire,  they  receive  a moderate  pay, 
and  are  obliged  to  join  their  colours  when  they  receive  orders  for  that 

Independently  cf  the  other  corps  of  troops,  as  well  on  foot  as  on  horfeback, 
which  are  railed  in  time  of  war,  or  which  the  pachas  keep  in  their  fervice, 
are  to  be  diftinguifhed  the  feliciars^  a corps  of  cavalry,  lefs  numerous  and  lefs 
fcattered  than  that  of  the  fpahis,  and  the  delis  or  delibaches  *,  volunteers  on 
horfeback  in  the  fervice  of  the  pachas.  Thefe  delis  are  brave,  determined, 

* Deli,  in  Turkilh,  fignifies  mad , and  dclibache,  mad-hcaded. 
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enterprifing,  and  ever  ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  mailer  in  the  ex- 
peditions which  he  commands,  and  in  the  extortions  which  he  diredts.  They 
follow  him  to  war,  perform  the  office  of  light  troops,  and  fight  without 
order  and  without  difcipline  : they  flop  and  bring  back  to  battle  the  runaways, 
and  frequently  precipitate  themfelves  into  the  enemy’s  ranks,  with  a bold- 
nefs  which  aftonifhes  and  which  fometimes  determines  the  victory  in  their 
favour. 

When  a pacha  is  difgraced,  or  when,  from  any  motive,  he  difiniffes  his  deli- 
baches,  as  they  are  without  pay  and  without  refources,  they  then  commit 
the  molt  terrible  robberies  ; they  fpread  themfelves  over  the  fields,  the  vil- 
lages, and  even  the  towns  ; they  rob  indifcriminately,  lay  all  under  contri- 
bution, and  flop  and  plunder  the  caravans,  till  they  are  called  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  fome  other  pacha,  or  till  fome  impofing  force  has  put  them  to  flight 
and  difperfed  them. 

In  the  molt  defpotic  empire,  the  will  of  the  fovereign  is  limited,  circum- 
fcribed  or  fettered  by  laws  and  cuftoms  which  he  cannot  call  in  queftion 
without  danger  : fuch  is  the  Ottoman  Empire.  As  facceffor  of  the  caliphs, 
thefultan  unites  in  himfelf  every  power ; he  is  fovereign  abfolute,  legiflator, 
pontiff,  and  fupreme  chief  of  religion  : he  may  create,  change,  and  modify, 
according  to  his  wifh  or  his  caprice,  the  laws  of  the  State : he  eftablifhes  the 
imports  and  taxes  which  he  judges  neceffary  : he  difpofes  at  his  pleafure 
of  the  eminent  places,  adininirtrative  and  military,  religious  and  judicial  of 
the  empire  : he  is  marter  of  the  life  and  of  the  fortune  of  all  his  officers  and 
of  all  the  agents  that  he  keeps  in  pay ; however,  he  would  find  infur- 
mountable  obftacles  if  he  meddled  with  the  fundamental  laws  depofited 
in  the  book  of  the  prophet,  and  even  with  molt  of  thofe  which  curtom  imme- 
morial has  rendered,  as  it  were,  as  facred  as  the  others.  In  ertablilhing 
imports,  he  takes  care  not  to  overburden  the  people,  ever  ready  to  manifeft 
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their  indignation,  to  rife,  to  demand  the  head  of  the  vifir,  to  depofe  the  ful- 
tan,  and  proceed  to  all  forts  of  exceffes.  In  the  appointment  of  lawyers, 
he  generally  refpefts  rank  and  feniority  of  fervice,  becaufe  he  would  be 
afraid  to  irritate  and  ftir  up  to  rebellion  the  auguft  and  formidable  body  of  the 
ulemas  : in  fhort,  he  neither  can  legally  put  to  death  a fimple  individual 
nor  ufurp  his  property,  without  a previous  trial,  without  a fentence  of  the 
lawyers. 

It  has,  neverthelefs,  happened  more  than  once  that  the  Grand  Signior,  the 
vizir,  the  captain-pacha,  the  pachas  with  three  tails,  have  put  to  death  citi- 
zens without  trial : but  thefe  cafes  are  rare,  and  are  not  without  danger.  The 
hiftory  of  this  people  prefents  a crowd  of  examples  of  fultans  aud  vifirs  killed 
or  depofed  for  a<fis  of  injuflice  and  extortions,  a little  too  revolting.  The  corm 
plaints  of  the  people  have  frequently  forced  the  fultan  to  facrifke  to  his  own 
fafety  a mini  iter,  a favourite,  whofe  crimes  fometinres  have  been  no  more 
than  a blind  fubmifiion  to  the  will  of  their  maker. 

The  prefence  of  the  fovereign,  a greater'  mafs  of  knowledge,  an  immenfe 
population,  the  divifion  of  intereft,  favour,  and  power,  occafion  defpotifm,  at 
Constantinople,  not  to  be  fo  calamitous,  nor  fo  terrible  as  in  the  pro-* 
vinces,  becaufe  the  fultan  watches  over  his  minifters,  becaufe  the  people 
league  together  and  revolt  with  fuccefs  againft  their  oppreffors,  becaufe 
they  almolt  always  find  a fupport  in  the  jealoufy,  ambition,  or  probity  of 
fome  man  in  power.  But  a pacha  in  his  province,  at  a difiance  from  the 
looks  of  his  fovereign,  maker  of  all  the  armed  force,  and  inverted  with  powers 
almoft  unlimited,  feldom  finds  in  the  tribunal  of  jufiice,  in  the  affembly  of 
notables,  and  in  the  enterprifes  of  the  people,  a dam  fufficiently  firong  to  con- 
fine him  within  the  limits  of  his  duties. 
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Too  frequently  the  pacha,  by  his  courage,  his  bold  Refs,  and  his  interefl, 
contrives  to  filence  the  judge  and  the  lion  eft  men,  to  paralyze  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  divan,  and  to  make  the  people  whom  he  oppreffes  tremble  : 
too  frequently  too  the  obftacles  which  the  laws  wifely  oppofe  to  his  ambition, 
and  his  wickednefs,  remain  without  effect  through  the  connivance  of  the  pre- 
varicating judge,  of  the  divan  charged  to  watch  over  the  intereffs  of  the  people: 
then  a£ts  of  violence  and  injuftice  no  longer  have  bounds,  efpecialiy  if  the 
pacha  be  powerfully  fupported  by  the  Porte,  and  if  he  have  in  his  fervice  a 
great  number  of  d-elibaches  ever  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  and  defend  him 
in  cafe  of  attack.  However,  when  adds  of  injuftice  excite  an  indignation  too 
ftrongly  marked,  the  pacha  endeavours  to  appeafeit  by  difavowing  the  officer 
executor  of  his  orders,  by  removing  him,  and  even  by  putting  him  to  death. 
It  is  the  Chriftians  who  have  always  moft  to  fuffer,  becaufe  they  are  not  fup- 
ported like  the  Muffulmans,  and  becaufe  they  find  a greater  difficulty  in  tranf- 
mitting  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  their  juft  complaints.  The  Greeks,  the  Ar- 
menians, and  the  Jews  form  between  themfelves  corporations  the  chiefs  of 
which  make  a few  efforts  to  put  a flop  to  the  extortions  of  a governor,  to 
caufe  him  to  be  recalled  or  punifhed ; but  too  frequently  their  remonftrances 
remain  without  effefft,  or  tend  only  to  render  their  fituation  ftill  worfe. 

' The  impunity  of  the  pachas  has  been  fuch  for  fome  time  paft,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fet  up  a powerful  military  eftablifhment 
which  requires  confiderable  expenfes,  far  above  the  legal  produce  of  their 
pachaliks.  Extortions  have  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perfons 
that  they  had  to  maintain ; they  have,  by  dint  of  money,  obtained  from  the 
Porte  the  junction  of  all  the  employments  of  the  province  5 they  are  mouhaffils 
or  farmers-general ; they  have  got  themfelves  confirmed  evbry  year  in  their 
places,  and  fome  have  ended  by  acquiring  riches  fo  confiderable,  and  fuch 
an  authority,  that  the  fultan  cannot  find  means  to  difplace  them  or  put 
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them  to  death.  But  this  violent  Rate  of  things  muR  neceflarily  have  a period  : 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country-places,  overburdened  with  impofls,  moleRed  in 
their  fortune,  and  threatened  in  their  life,  imperceptibly  forfake  the  lands 
which  can  no  longer  fupport  them  ; they  go  into  the  great  towns  to  feek  that 
repofe  which  they  have  loR  in  their  cottages,  and  the  means  of  living  which 
they  no  longer  find  in  the  culture  of  their  lands.  However,  the  pacha  exacts 
the  fame  contributions,  and  compels  thofe  who  remain,  to  pay  for  thofe  who 
have  fled  : whence  it  follows,  that  all  the  inhabitants  foon  difappear,  and 
that  the  village  is  for  ever  deferted.  There  is  no  part  of  the  empire,  at  a 
little  difiance  from  the  capital,  that  does  not  prefent  the  afpefl  of  the  mofi 
complete  devaflation,  that  does  not  exhibit  large  plains  without  culture, 
hamlets,  and  villages  defiroyed,  and  without  inhabitants. 

t 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  governors  of  provinces  neglect  no  means  of 
fqueezing  the  people,  when  they  are  obliged  to  purchafe  dearly  that  right, 
when  they  know  that  they  cannot  maintain  themfelves  in  their  place,  or  oc- 
cupy others  without  making  new  pecuniary  facrifices,  when,  in  a word,  the 
fovereign  fells  all  the  eminent  places,  and  when,  after  his  example,  the  mini- 
Rers  and  the  men  who  difpofe  of  any  employment,  give  it  only  to  the 
highefi  bidder.  Through  a very  old  cufiom  which  mifirufi  has,  no  doubt, 
introduced,  every  important  place  is  granted  only  for  a year : a new  firman  is 
necefiary  for  a perfon  to  be  kept  in  it.  The  pachas  above  all,  whofe  exten- 
five  power  affords  the  means  of  fkreening  themfelves  from  the  fovereign 
authority,  mufi  be  regularly  changed  every  year,  and  the  fultan  feldom 
deviates  from  this  cufiom  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  ; but  the  pacha,  on  his 
fide,  knowing  that  gold,  in  Turkey,  can  abfolve  a man  from  the  greateft 
crimes,  and  caufe  the  mofi  revolting  extortions  and  the  mofi  arbitrary  con- 
demnations to  be  forgotten,  haftens  to  amafs  it;  and  if  to  his  criminal 
ambition  he  join  courage,  boldnefs,  and  talents,  he  obtains  with  the  three 
tails,  an  eminent  pachalik:  he  then  endeavours  to  maintain  himfelf  in  his  poll, 
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by  preventing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  complaints  refpedling  his  conduct  from 
reaching  the  throne,  and,  on  the  other,  by  performing  fcrupuloufly  the  engage- 
ments which  lie  has  contracted  towards  the  imperial  treafury;  but  if  he  fuc- 
ceed,  like  the  pachas  of  Scutari,  Palestine,  Bagdad,  and  fo  many 
others,  in  extending  his  government,  and  rendering  it  fufficiently  productive 
to  have  an  army,  he  obliges  the  fovereign  to  fpare  him,  to  confirm  him 
every  year  in  his  pachalik,  and  to  preferve  only  the  appearance  of  power.  True 
it  is  that,  in  that  cafe,  the  fultan  employs  his  two  great  means,  cunning 
and  patience  ; he  difpatches  fecretly,  and  under  various  pretexts,  capldgis  to 
•the  pacha  of  whom  he  wiftnes  to  be  rid  : if  the  latter  be  not.  fufficiently  miftruft- 
ful  for  preventing  any  fufpicious  man  from  approaching  too  near  him,  he 
receives  the  mortal  blow,  and  the  capidgi  inftantly  produces  the  firman  of 
the  Grand  Signior,  which  all  the  by-ftanders,  in  their  turn,  kifs  with  refpect, 
and  place  on  their  head  in  token  of  fubmiffion. 

What  delays  the  ruin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces,  are  the  ayams. 0 
(an  Arabic  word  which  fignifies  eye,)  whofe  employment  is  to  watch  over 
the  fafety  and  the  fortune  of  individuals,  over  the  good  order  and  the  defence 
of  a town,  to  oppofe  the  unjufl  enterprifes  of  the  pachas,  the  exactions  of 
the  military,  and  to  concur  in  the  juft  affeffinent  of  the  taxes.  Appointed  by 
the  people,  they  are  generally  men  reputed  the  molt  virtuous,  who  under- 
take this  honourable  funClion  : there  are  feveral  of  them  in  the  great  towns  ; 
a fingle  one  commonly  unites  feveral  villages  in  the  plains.  The  ayams  re- 
ceive no  other  reward  for  their  zeal  and  their  trouble,  than  the  confideration, 
almoft  always  merited,  which  they  enjoy,  and  the  fatisfaCtion  which  an  honeft 
man  feels  when  he  is  ufeful  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  ayams  call  to  their  divan  the  notables  of  the  town  and  the  lawyers,  in 
order  to  difcufs  fubjetts  of  a very  great  intereft,  to  digeft  with  them 
the  remonftrances  to  be  made  to  the  pacha,  and  to  eftablifh  in  concert 
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the  motives  of  complaint  which  tney  judge  neceffary  to  be  prefented  againft  pim 
to  the  Porte. 

What  likewife  contributes  in  the  towns  to  the  fafety  of  the  individuals 
who  are  not  attached  to  the  military  fervice,  and  who  occupy  no  place  ema- 
nating- from  the  government,  is  that  alrnoft  all  the  Muffulmans,  from  the 
merchant  down  to  the  lowed;  workman,  belong  to  an  organized  corporation, 
the  chiefs  of  which  are  charged  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  community 
and  of  individuals.  If  a butcher,  a fruiterer,  for  inftance,  be  attacked  by  any 
man  of  weight,  the  affair  is  carried  to  the  mekeme  or  tribunal  of  juftice. 
The  chiefs  prefent  themfelves  to  defend  the  individual  oppreffed  ; they  re- 
prefent  that  from  fuch  a period  this  man  has  been  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  he  has  always  led  an  exemplary  life,  that  he  is  a good  Muflulman,  a 
good  father,  a good  hufband,  and  they  aflifl  at  the  hearing  of  the  witneffes  ; 
if  they  difcover  that  the  accufed  is  really  guilty,  they  retire,  and  give  him  up  to 
the  rigour  of  the  laws : if  they  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  innocent, 
they  defend  him  with  courage,  call  in,  if  it  be  neceflary,  the  whole  corpo- 
ration, and  the  oppreflor  is  generally  obliged  to  defift  from  his  purfuits.  But, 
in  the  country-places,  the  people  have  not  the  fame  means ; they  mu  ft,  in  that 
cafe,  have  recourfe  to  the  ayams  or  to  the  kiaya  of  the  village,  a fort  of  mu- 
nicipal officer  defied  by  the  people,  with  whom  reft  all  the  affairs  of  the 
hamlet,  all  the  demands  of  money,  &c.  : it  is  generally  the  richeft  or  the 
molt  intelligent  of  the  village,  who  performs  gratuitoufly  this  function. 
The  greater  part  of  the  kiayas  are  reproached,  perhaps  with  fome  reafon, 
with  having  a fecret  underftanding  with  the  pachas,  with  facilitating  their 
extortions,  and  enriching  themfelves  alrnoft  always  at  the  expenfe  of  thofe 
whom  they  ought  to  defend  and  protect. 


The  Jews  and  the  Chriftians  have  alfo  organized  corporations,  whofe  chiefs 
frequently  bring  to  a hearing  the  complaints  of  the  oppreffed  j but  it  fd- 
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dom  happens  that  the  moll  unjufl  accufation  is  not  terminated  by  fome  fa- 
crifices  of  money,  uniefs  the  accufed  be  protected  by  an  European  am- 
bafiador  or  confu!,  or  by  fome  opulent  Turk.  Thefe  unfortunate  beings 
are  through  the  whole  empire,  the  cow  which  the  Muffulmans  are  eager  to 
-milk  whenever  their  neceffities  require  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Of  the  grand  vifir. — Of  the  divan  of  the  Porte,  and  of  the  members  of  whom  it 
is  compofed . — Of  the  kodjakians  and  of  the  vacoufs. 


A he  dignity  which  is  on  a footing  with  that  of  mufti  or  of  fheik-iflam,  but  the 
powers  of  which  are  much  more  extenfive,  is  that  of  grand  vifir  or  of  vifir- 
azern.  Being  the  lieutenant  of  the  fultan,  in  whofe  name  he  governs  and 
from  whom  he  holds  the  feal,  inverted  with  the  greateft  authority,  and 
intruded  with  all  the  power  of  execution,  the  vifir  may  ftrike  off  the  heads 
of  perfons  receiving  falaries  who  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  government, 
who  throw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  its  adminiftration,  who  do  not  obey  its 
orders,  or  do  not  execute  them  according  to  its  pleafure  ; he  commands  the 
armies  in  perfon  ; he  difpofes  of  the  finances ; he  names  or  caufes  perfons  to 
be  named  to  all  the  adminiftrative  and  military  employments.  Nothing,  in 
a word,  is  foreign  to  his  powers,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  law  intruded 
to  the  ulemas. 


But  the  greater  the  power  of  the  grand  vifir,  the  greater  is  his  refponfibility. 
He  is  accountable  both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  the  people,  for  the  a£ts  of  in- 
juftice  which  he  commits,  for  the  unfortunate  refult  of  his  adminiftration,  for 
the  extortions  which  he  does  not  reprefs  ; he  is  accountable,  above  alb  for  the 
unexpected  dearnefs  of  provifions,  for  too  frequent  fires,  and  for  the  defeats  of 
the  armies  : all  the  misfortunes  of  the  State  are  attributed  to  him.  The  fword, 
always  fufpended  over  his  head,  ftrikes  him  equally  whether  he  difpleafe  the 
people,  or  difoblige  the  fultan. 
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Secretly  attacked  by  thofe  who  are  ambitious  of  his  place,  by  thofe  whom  he 
has  diffatisfied,  or  to  whom  he  has  done  an  ill  office,  furrounded  by  fnares, 
and  expofed  to  every  (haft,  it  is  extremely  rare  for  a vifir  to  grow  old  in  the 
dangerous  poll  which  he  occupies,  if  he  poffefs  not  the  difficult  art  of  making 
the  great  tremble,  of  making  himfelf  beloved  by  the  people,  and  of  rendering 
himfelf  neceffary  to  the  fultan.  How  many  might  we  inftance,  whom  in- 
trigue has  unplaced  or  caufed  to  perifn,  whom  the  fultan  has  facrificed  to  his 
own  fafety  ! How  many  vifirs  does  not  hiftory  afford  us,  whole  prefump- 
tuous  ignorance  has  occafioned  the  misfortunes  of  the  State  and  accelerated 
their  own  ruin ! 

The  other  miniders,  obliged  to  confer  with  the  grand  vifir  and  to  take 
his  orders,  diiburden  themfelves  on  him  of  all  the  refponfbility  attached  to 
their  adminiftration,  and  the  counfellors  by  whom  he  is  furrounded  cannot 
lave  him  when  his  ruin  is  refolved  on,  At  liberty  to  follow  or  to  reject  their 
advice,  there  remain  for  him  neither  pretexts  nor  excufes  : it  is  to  him  alone 
that  the  fovereign  power  is  intruded,  it  is  to  him  alone  to  give  an  account. 

The  law  and  cuftom,  as  I have  faid  with  regard  to  the  fultan  and  the  pa- 
chas, have  put  fome  fhackles  on  the  right  which  the  vifir  has  to  puniffi  with, 
death  all  the  agents,  all  the  perfons  in  the  pay  of  the  government.  Before  he 
flrikes  off  the  head  of  a great  perfonage  of  the  empire,  he  mull  have  an  or- 
der Signed  by  the  hand  of  the  fultan  j and  when  a military  man  is  in  quedion, 
he  mud  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  commanders. 

In  the  frequent  excurfions  which  he  makes  incog,  in  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  having  an  eye  to  good  order,  of  informing  himfelf  of  the  date  of  the 
articles  of  food,  examining  the  weights  and  meafures,  and  infpe&ing  the 
condudt  of  the  agents  appointed  for  the  didr-ibution  of  provifions,  the  vifir,  ac- 
companied by  a public  executioner,  and  fome  officers  difguifed  like  himfelf, 
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orders  delinquents  to  be  apprehended  and  punlfhed  on  the  fpot  : he  calls  out, 
if  neceffary,  the  guard  of  the  quarter ; he  directs  the  baftinado  to  be  given 
to  the  fhopkcepers  who  vend  aliments  of  bad  quality  ; he  caufes  him  who  is 
found  with  falfe  weights  to  be  nailed  by  the  ear  againft  the  door  of  the 
fhop  ; he  even  puniflies  with  death  relapfes  or  malverfations  of  too  ferious 
a nature.  During  fires,  he  orders  to  be  flruck  off  the  head  of  the  thief 
caught  in  the  very  faff  ; but,  in  thofe  cafes,  the  law  has  pronounced  before  - 
hand the  penalty  of  death.  Charged  to  liften  to  the  complaints  of  indivi- 
duals, to  caufe  juftice  to  be  done  to  all,  the  vifir  cannot,  under  any  pretext, 
difpofe  legally  of  the  life  and  fortune  of  citizens.  It  is  not  that  he  does  not 
too  frequently  abufe  his  authority ; it  is  not  that  he  does  not  fometimes 
yield  to  perfidious  advice,  that  he  doe£  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  led  away  by 
motives  of  hatred  or  revenge,  that  the  third  of  gold  does  not  impel  him  to 
arbitrary  acis ; but  woe  be  to  him  if  his  injufbice  be  too  revolting  ! When 
he  too  frequently  puts  himfelf  above  the  laws,  the  people,  in  their  turn, 
trample  him  under  foot,  unlefs  the  fultan  be  expeditious  in  adminiftering 
juflice. 

1 

At  the  head  of  the  armies,  far  from  the  eye  of  the  fcvereign,  the  power  of 
the  grand  vifir  is  difengaged  from  the  forms  which  fometimes  refrain  him  in 
the  capital,  and  it  mud  be  confeffed  that  he  has  the  utmoft  need  of  there  dis- 
playing a very  great  feverity.  The  Muffulmans  naturally  turbulent  and  fedi- 
tious,  can  be  checked  only  by  the  fight  of  punifhments.  If  the  heads  of  the 
mutineers,  of  the  plunderers,  and  of  the  affaflins  do  not  fall  from  time  to  time, 
fhortly  the  army  no  longer  exhibits  any  but  fcattered  gangs  of  robbers  who 
devaftate,  with  the  fame  avidity,  the  provinces  of  the  empire  and  thofe  be- 
longing to  the  enemy.  * 

The  kadilefkers  or  ordinary  judges  of  the  army  follow  it  only  when  the 
fultan  commands  it  in  perfon  : a molla  appointed  for  that  purpofe  always 
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difcharges  their  functions  when  the  vifir  has  the  command.  It  is  the  fame 
when  it  is  fubmitted  to  a pacha  ; but,  in  all  cafes,  death  mull  immediately  fol- 
low the  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  the  fentence  of  the  judge  is  but  a 
fnnple  formality. 

The  grand  vifir  gives  audience  to  the  public  on  feveral  days  of  the  week; 
he  hears  the  complaints  of  the  citizens,  admits  or  rejects  their  petitions,  per- 
mits them  to  plead  their  caufe  before  the  kadilefkers,  the  ftambol-effendi,  and 
the  mollas  of  Galata,  Aijub,  and  Scutari,  and  to  caufe  juftice  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  to  them  with  fufficient  difpatch  ; but  it  is  not  correct  to  fay  that  he 
renders  it  himfelf.  IJnlefs  it  be  an  affair  of  police,  or  that  the  petitioners  and 
i the  delinquents  be  agents  of  the  government,  the  fentences  are  pronounced 
by  the  ordinary  judges : the  vifir  caufes  them  to  be  executed  as  the  pachas 
do  in  the  provinces. 

When  the  grand  vifir  is  obliged  to  abfent  himfelf  in  order  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  the  fultan  appoints  for  the  interim  a cai’macan  or  fuhftitute 
who  difcharges  his  funftions,  is  inverted  with  the  fame  authority,  enjoys  the 
fame  rights,  but  not  the  fame  revenues ; his  falary  is  fixed,  and  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  place  belong  to  the  vifir,  to  whom  the  cai'macan  muft  give  an 
account  of  them.  It  is  generally  a pacha  with  three  tails  who  is  appointed 
to  this  eminent  place. 

A very  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  government  fince  Selim 
III,  created  a new  council  to  which  are  at  this  day  fubmitted  all  projects,  to 
which  are  referred  all  important  affairs,  and  from  which  emanate  all  the  re- 
folutions  and,  as  it  were,  all  the  afls  of  the  government.  The  refponfibility 
of  the  vifir  muff  have  diminifhed  with  his  power:  the  misfortunes  of  the  State, 
the  public  calamities  cannot  henceforth  be  attributed  to  him  ; and  if  the 
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fir  ft  place  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  continue  to  be  changeable  and  tottering, 
it  will  at  lead  be  no  longer  accompanied  by  the  fame  dangers. 


The  divan  or  the  council  of  the  grand  vifir  was  formerly  compofed  of 
fix  ordinary  vifirs  or  pachas  with  three  tails,  whole  reputation  for  wild  cm 
and  intelligence  was  not  to  be  equivocal.  The  vifir  afked  their  opmion  when 
he  thought  it  neceffary.  To  this  council  were  like  wife  admitted  the  mufti  and 
the  two  kadilefkers  when  the  law  was  to  be  confulted. 


A little  time  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  Selim  compofed  this  council 
of  twelve  perfons  the  mod  didinguiffied  by  their 'office.  The  vifir  and  the 
mufti  are  prefidents  of  it,  the  one  in  his  quality  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
empire  for  temporal  affairs  j the  other  as  vicar  of  the  fultan  for  the  inter- 
pretation and  depofitory  of  the  laws.  The  other  ten  members  are  the 
ki  ay  a- bey,  the  reis-effendi , the  tefterdar-effendi , the  tchelebi-effcndi , the  terfana- 
emini , the  tchiaoux-bachi , two  ex-reis-effendi , and  two  ex-tefierdars  effendi. 

The  kiaya-bey  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  lieutenant  of  the  vifir ; he 
momentarily  difeharges  his  funfiions  when  the  latter  happens  to  die.  All 
affairs  pafs  through  his  hands  before  they  arrive  at  the  vifir,  and  all-orders 
emanating  from  the  Porte  receive  their  execution  through  the  impulfe  of 
the  kiaya-bey.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Grand  Signior,  on  the  prefentation 
of  the  vifir.  Ide  is  generally  involved  in  the  difgrace  of  his  principal,  and  if 
he  do  not  lofe  his  head  as  frequently  as  he,  his  fortune,  in  that  cafe,  always 
runs  the  greated  rifle.  Although  he  have  no  military  rank,  it  may  be  faid 
that  he  occupies  the  fecond  adminidrative  place  in  the  empire,  confidering  the 
importance  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  fundlions.  If  the  fultan  be  diffatisfied 
with  his  fervices,  he  receives,  on  quitting  his  office,  the  dignity  of  fimple  vifir 
or  pacha  with  three  tails.  It  feldom  happens  that  he  is  given  only  the  two 
fails  when  he  is  fent  to  govern  a province. 
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The  reis-effendi  is,  as  it  were,  fecretary  of  (late,  high  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  the  principal  of  the  gens  de  plume  % the  minifter  for  foreign  affairs. 
He  figns  all  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  which  do  not  diredlly  concern  the 
finances  and  the  military  operations ; he  treats  with  all  the  European  mi- 
ni Peers  who  are  at  Constantinople  ; in  a word,  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns the  foreign  powers,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  interior 
adminiflration,  paffes  through  the  channel  of  the  reis  effendi  ; but  he  does 
nothing  without  communicating  it  to  the  grand  vifir  and  taking  his  orders. 

The  tefterdar-effendi  muff  be  confidered  as  the  minifter  of  the  finances  ; 

he  receives  the  produce  refulting  from  the  fale  of  the  great  employments,  that 

which  arifes  from  the  annual  renewal  of  the  barats  or  firmans  obtained  by  the 

zaims,  timariots,  and  others,  the  produce  of  the  karatch  or  capitation-tax 

on  the  Jews  and  Chriftians ; the  produce  of  the  farmed  domains,  that  of  the 

cuftoms,  &c.  He  has  a great  number  of  offices  into  which  are  poured  the 
/ 

different  revenues  of  the  empire,  and  at  which  are  made  the  different  pay- 
ments ordered  by  the  Porte.  There  are  at  the  head  of  each  office,  a 
great  officer,  principals  and  clerks  taken  from  among  the  kodjakians  or  gens  de 
plume  of  whom  I fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  further  on. 

This  minifter  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  khafne-veliki,  a black  eu- 
nuch, charged  with  the  general  adminiftration  of  the  interior  imperial  trea- 
fuie,  into  which  are  poured  the  produce  of  the  confifcations  and  inherit- 
ances that  ferve  for  the  fupport  of  the  feraglio.  The  prefents,  the  efffdts, 
the  jewels  which  are  Cent  by  foreign  powers,  thofe  acquired  by  conqueft, 
the  colours,  &c.  confdtute  a part  of  this  treafure. 

* As  we  have  not  in  England  thofe  three  diftin&ions,  made  in  France,  of  gens  de  plume , 
gens  (Pep-e,  and  gens  de  robe , we  have  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  retain  the  French  term 
than  to  employ  one  which  might  be  ambiguous  to  the  reader. — Tranjlator . 
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The  private  treafure  of  the  fultan  is  adminiftered  by  the  khafnadar-aga,  one 
6f  the  pages  of  confidence.  This  treafure,  increafed  by  the  favings  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fultans,  is  fupported  by  the  profits  of  the  mint  and  by 
fome  confifcations. 

The  place  of  tchelebi-effendi  did  not  exifl  formerly ; it  was  created 
under  the  reign  of  Selim  III,  at  the  fame  time  as  the  tax  on  wine,  eat- 
ables, and  molt  articles  of  merchandife,  as  cotton,  wool.  See.  The  produce 
of  this  tax,  known  by  the  name  of  ni-zam-djedit , has  been  appropriated  to 
‘the  new  corps  of  gunners,  bombardiers,  matroffes,  and  fufileers  that  has 
been  formed,  to  the  buildings  which  have  been  conftrufted  for  them,  to  the 
foundery  of  cannon,  to  the  manufactory  of  mufkets,  gun-carriages,  &c.  The 
tchelebi-effendi  is  the  receiver-general  of  this  tax,  the  adminiftrator  of  thefe 
funds,  the  infpeCtor-general  of  thefe  eflablifhments,  the  intendant  of  the 
buildings. 

G 

I have  faid,  in  another  place,  that  the  ter fana-e mini  was  the  minifter  of  the 
marine. 

The  tchiaoux-bachi  is  fecretary  of  flate  ; it  is  to  him  that  a perfon  muft 
addrefs  himfelf  to  fee  the  grand  vifir,  to  be  admitted  to  his  divan,  to  plead  at 
his  tribunal.  He  has  about  him  two  tejheredjis  who  receive  the  memo- 
rials, the  claims,  the  petitions  of  the  pleaders  and  of  all  thofe  who  prefent 
theinfelves,  and  who  adminifler  juflice  according  to  the  order  of  the  vifir. 

The  captain-pacha  and  the  kiaya  of  the  fultana-validai  are  called  to  the  ex- 
traordinary councils  j and  although  they  are  not  ordinary  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, they  are  ccnfulted,  and  both  have  the  greatefi  influence  in  the  delibera- 
tions from  the  interefl  which  the  former  preferves  with  Selim,  and  from 
that  which  the  latter  has  obtained  with  the  fultana-mother.  The  latter  was  born 
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poor  In  Candia.  He  is  faid  to  be  a man  of  underflanding  and  very  clever  t- 
he  poffeffes,  above  all,  tlje  art  of  intrigue,  and  joins  to  his  eafy  manners,  an 
agreeable  and  prepofleffing  perfon. 

Selim,  occupied  with  ufeful  eflablifhments,  ameliorations,  and  changes  ne- 
ceffitated  by  the  critical  circumflances  in  which  he  found  himfelf  on  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  could  not  doubt  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes,  in 
caufing  to  emanate  from  a council  formed  by  the  moll  powerful  and  the 
mod  enlightened  men  of  the  empire,  all  the  innovations  that  he  wifhed  to  in- 
troduce, all  the  beneficent  laws  that  he  wifhed  to  have  paffed.  Could  he  fuf- 
pedt,  that  by  rendering  arbitrary  adls  lefs  frequent,  great  executions  more 
rare,  by  diminilhing  the  too  abfolute  and  too  tyrannical  power  of  the  vifir, 
by  fubmitting  to  difcuffion  all  the  operations  of  the  government,  by  promulga- 
ting no  law  till  it  had,  as  it  were,  received  the  fandlion  of  his  council,  guilt 
would  become  more  frequent,  ambition  more  audacious,  rebellion  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  repreffed,  armies  of  robbers  more  numerous  ? Could  he  imagine, 
in  a word,  that  the  influence  of  foreign  powers  would  be  greater,  and  that  it 
would  fucceed  in  flopping  all  the  falutary  meafures  that  he  wifhed  to  have 
adopted  ? 

This  council,  unfortunately  compofed  of  members  enemies  among  them- 
felves,  jealous  of  each  other,  more  taken  up  with  themfelves  than  with  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  State,  is  very  far  from  having  accomplifhed  the  intentions  of 
Selim.  One  would  be  inclined  to  believe,  from  feeing  it  fometimes  in 
inadtion  in  the  miaft  of  dangers,  and  fometimes  in  a route  contrary  to  that 
which  it  ought  to  follow,  that  moft  of  the  members,  far  from  feconding  the 
defigiis  of  the  fultan,  labour,  on  the  contrary,  to  make^  them  mifcarry.  Since 
its  creation,  the  date  of  affairs  is  daily  becoming  worfe ; the  empire  is 
menaced  with  a total  diffolution ; the  finances  are  exhaufted ; and  a rebel  al- 
ready threatens  to  place  a flranger  on  the  throne.  He  is  waiting,  perhaps, 
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only  for  the  moment  when  the  people  fhall  be  prepared  for  this  extraordinary 
event,  unexampled  in  the  Turkifh  annals. 

If,  indead  of  eftabliffiing  a council  too  wavering,  oo  weak,  and  too  eafy 
to  be  corrupted,  Selim  could  have  intruded  authority  to  a vifir  endowed  with 
a rare  underdanding,  a profound  mind,  a pure  heart,  a firm  courage,  and  an 
unlhaken  refolution,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  all  his  projecls  would  have 
completely  fucceeded : the  Ottoman  Empire  would  have  refumed  by  degrees 
its  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  earth ; it  would  at  lead  have  emerged  from 
that  date  of  abjedtion  and  nullity  in  which  it  has  been  for  feveral  reigns : 
the  troubles  of  the  interior  would  not  have  taken  place  ; the  rebellious  pa- 
chas would  have  returned  to  their  duty,  and  the  janizaries  the  mod  mu- 
tinous would  have  paid  with  their  head  the  fird  movement  of  infurre&ion 
which  they  ffiould  have  made. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  forefee  how  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  extricate  itfelf 
from  the  fatal  crifis  into  which  it  has  been  brought.  Will  France,  fo  much 
inclined  formerly  to  fupport  it  *,  prevent  the  powers,  which  at  this  day  appear 
to  defend  its  intereds  with  warmth,  from  making  it  foon  undergo  the  fate 
of  Pol  and,  or  from  taking  from  it  at  lead  a part  of  its  dominions  ? 

The  kodjakians  or  gens  de  plume  form  in  the  capital  a numerous  body,  in- 
telligent and  refpedted ; this  is  the  profeffion  which  holds  the  middle  rank 
between  the  military  men  and  the  lawyers,  and  which  is  become  Effi- 
ciently powerful  fince  the  ulemas  are  rather  lefs  fo,  fines  the  divan  is  compofed 

* The  political  and  commercial  interefts  which  fo  long  united  France  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  have  greatly  changed  fince  our  eftablifhmer.t  in  Egypt,  fince  above  all  that  colony 
leads  us  to  hope  for  a more  advantageous  trade  than  that  which  we  carried  on  before,  and  en- 
ables us  to- Hop  the  pvetenfions  which  England  makes  to  the  exclufive  commerce  of  the  whole 
world. 
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only  of  gens  de  flume , and  fmce  fome  among  them  obtain  fiefs,  military 

rank,  and  governments. 

Almoft  all  the  mini*1  rs,  all  the  agents  in  the  different  adminiftrations  of  the 
capita],  the  cuftoms,  and  the  mofques ; all  the  principals  of  offices,  all  the 
fecretaries,  all  the  clerks,  all  the  fchoolmaflers ; in  a word,  all  the  writers, 
from  the  fimple  kiatib , who  copies  books,  petitions,  or  memorials,  and  him 
who  applies  himfelf  to  writing  purely  and  correctly  the  language,  to  the  reis- 
effendi  who  is  at  the  head  of  them,  are  all  diftinguiffied  by  the  name  of 
kodja,  and  make  part  of  that  fort  of  corporation. 

The  art  of  tranfcribing  the  national  books  and  efpecially  the  Koran, 
forms  the  nurfery  of  the  gens  de  -plume.  The  number  of  copyifts  of  thefe 
books  is  prodigious  in  the  capital.  Young  men  who  have  no  fortune,  and  who 
are  defirous  of  embracing  this  profeffion,  after  having  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  the  fchools,  apply  themfelves  fir  ft  to  the  copying  and  felling  of  books  $ 
they  afterwards  draw  up  petitions  and  memorials  for  thofe  who  have  occafioa 
for  them.  If  they  difplay  intelligence,  and  acquire  information  in  this  trade, 
they  fucceed  in  procuring  themfelves  a place  in  fome  office,  and  by  degrees, 
with  proteftors,  condud,  application,  and,  above  all,  money,  they  arrive  at 
the  firft  fituations  in  the  public  offices,  and  at  the  firft  dignities  in  the 
miniftry. 

The  Mufiiilmans  are  indebted  to  the  kodjas  for  a vaft  number  of  works 
held  in  great  eftimation  among  them,  relative  to  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  lan- 
guages, philofophy,  morality,  Mahometan  hiftory,  and  the  geography  of  their 
provinces ; and  it  is  among  them  that  are  generally  found  the  ftatefmen  the 
xnoft  intelligent  and  the  moft  capable  of  ferving  as  minifters. 
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The  fear  of  depriving  of  their  profeffion  this  great  number  of  copyifts,  the 
oppofition  of  almoft  all  the  powerful  gens  de  plume , the  refund  of  the  lawyers 
to  fuffer  the  Koran  and  the  other  books  of  religion  to  be  printed,  and,  perhaps 
too,  the  averfion  which  the  Muffulmans  maniteft  for  the  practices  and  the  arts 
of  Europeans,  are  fo  many  motives  which  concur  in  preventing  the  art  of 
printing  from  being  eflablifned  among  them  in  a fubftantial  manner. 

The  gens  de  plume  are  entitled  kodjas  or  effendis.  The  latter  deftgnates  a 
man  of  a more  diftinguilhed  rank,  him,  for  inftance,  who  has  arrived  at  the 
firft  places,  the  firft  dignities.  This  latter  title  is  alfo  given  to  the  lawyers,  to 
the  irnans  of  the  mofque.  Effendi  is  the  word  which  ditlinguifj.es  gens  de  plume 
and  lawyers  from  military  officers,  to  whom  are  given  the  appellation  of  ago.  and 
bey . 

Favour  often  grants  military  fiefs  to  gens  de  plume  little  qualified,  in  gene- 
ral, for  the  fatigues  of  war : minifters  and  other  great  perfonages  alfo  obtain 
fometimes  the  dignities  of  pacha  with  two  or  three  tails,  without  being  fit  to 
march  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  their  provinces.  But  as  in  Turkey  it  is 
confidered  rather  whether  the  place  be  fit  for  the  man  than  the  man  for  the 
place,  no  effendi  makes  it  a point  of  delicacy  to  folicit  thefe  important  polls. 
What  does  it  fignify  to  them  to  have  no  military  knowledge,  provided  they 
have  a more  diftinguilhed  rank,  a greater  authority,  and  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  acquire  great  riches  ? Neither  are  they  flopped  by  the  con- 
tempt which  the  foldiers  manifeft  for  them,  and  by  the  frequent  farcafms  in 
which  the  latter  indulge  themfelves  refpedting  them,  not  unfrequently  even 
in  their  prefence. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  pious  foundations  called  vakfs  or  vacoufs,  em- 
ploys a great  number  of  gens  de  plume , and  procures  them  a fituation  far  more 
lucrative  than  honourable.  Superftition,  religious  zeal,  and  above  all  the  ty- 
rannical 
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rannical  law  of  confifcations  have  caufed  to  be  converted  into  vaeoufs  a great 
part  of  private  property.  Without  fpeaklng  of  thofe  vad  domains  granted  to 
religious  worfnip,  of  thofe  villages,  fmall  towns,  and  countries,  whofe  produce  is 
appropriated  to  the  mofques,  a great  number  of  individuals  give  up  to  them 
during  their  life,  or  bequeath  them  after  their  death,  a part  or  the  whole  of 
their  fortune.  But,  guided  more  frequently  by  motives  of  filtered  than  by  a 
religious  fentiment,  they  make  a donation  of  their  property,  for  a moderate 
fum  which  they  receive  from  the  mofque,  and  an  annuity  which  they  bind  them- 
felves  to  pay  to  it.  The  enjoyment  remains  with  the  donee  till  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  heirs  at  law,  in  an  order  defignated  by  the  aft. 

The  intention  of  the  founder,  in  this  cafe,  has  no  other  objeft  than  to  put 
under  the  fafeguard  of  religion,  hitherto  refpefted  by  the  fultans,  a property 
which  it  is  very  eafy  for  a perfon  to  preferve  and  to  tranfmit  to  his  children. 
But  fooner  orlater,  for  the  want  of  heirs,  the  vacouf  property  devolves  to  the 
mofques.  If  the  law  do  not  put  a dop  to  thefe  donations,  or  if  the  govern- 
ment do  not  one  day  appropriate  them  to  itfelf,  almod  all  the  immoveable 
property  of  the  empire  will  end  by  being  appropriated  to  religious  worfhip, 
or  devoted  to  pious  edablifliments. 

No  foundation  takes  place  without'thelr  being  a mutevelli  or  adminidrator, 
and  a nazir  or  infpeftor,  the  one  for  the  employment  of  the  money  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  and  the  other  for  the  fuperintendance  and 
verification  of  the  accounts.  But,  in  a country  where  it  is  fo  rare  to  meet  a 
man  who  refids  the  with  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  a fum  of  money  which 
paffes  through  his  hands,  and  for  which  he  is  to  account  only  to  his  confcience 
and  to  an  infpeftor  as  knavifh  as  himfelf,  no  one  doubts  that  the  mutevelli 
and  the  nazir  have  a fecret  underdanding,  divide  between  them  what  they  can 
purloin,  and  appropriate  to  themfelves  annually  fums  more  or  lefs  confiderable, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  foundations  which  they  are  charged  to 
adminider  and  fuperintend. 
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Little  fatisfied  with  the  right  which  is  adjudged  them  by  the  founder, 
they  think  to  be  able  to  excufe  their  criminal  conduct  by  the  inutility  of  the 
revenues  which  exceed  the  employment  that  is  to  be  made  of  them,  or  perhaps 
they  confider  as  indifferent  to  the  fpirit  of  the  foundation  o retain  for  them- 
felves  this  excefs,  inftead  of  diftributing  it  to  the  poor,  of  making  lavings,  or 
of  improving  the  capital. 

Mod  of  the  founders,  with  the  twofold  intention  of  transmitting  to  their 
heirs  a certain  revenue  fecure  from  the  rapacious  hand  of  the  imperial  treafury, 
and  of  not  enriching  unknown  adminiflrators  and  infpeclors,  nominate  and- 
appoint  thefe  agents  in  their  own  family.  They  take  care,  if  they  are  attached  to 
the  government,  to  difpofe  in  reality  of  two  thirds  of  the  income  of  the  pro- 
perty that  they  eftablifh  vacouj. without  which  the  government,  which  would 
difcover  the  formal  intention  of  depriving  it  of  an  immoveable  property 
that  it  ought  to  inherit,  would  appropriate  the  whole  of  it  to  itfelf,  to  the 
prejudice  even  of  the  mofque  named  in  the  act  of  donation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX; 

Export-trade.— Alimentary  fubJlances.—Wood  for  fuel , joined s work , carpenter's 

work , and  Jhip -building. 

The  JUt  le  confidence  infpired  by  a government  too  frequently  unjuft  ; 
the  little  folidity  prefented  by  the  fortunes,  of  private  perfons,  the  certainty  of 
loling  one’s  money  if  the  man  to  whom  it  has  been  lent  die  ’ in  an  em- 
ployment, or  if  he  be  punifhed  with  death  for  any  mifdemeanour,  real  or 
fuppofed  the  tyranny  which  is  every  where  exercifed  by  thofe  who  are  in- 
vefted  with  power,  the  venality  of  the  tribunals,  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
falfe  witneffes  — every  thing  in  Turkey  infpires  fuch  a miftruft  in  affairs  of 
commerce,  that  a man  lends  not  his  money  but  at  a very  high  intereft,  and 
delivers  not  his  goods  on  credit  but  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Very  frequently 
even  no  buftnefs  takes  place  if  the  creditor  be  not  provided  beforehand  with  a 
pledge  above  the  value  of  the  money  which  he  has  lent,  or  of  the  goods 
which  he  has  delivered  on  credit.  The  intereft  of  money  muft  have  rifen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rifks  that  the  lender  had  to  run  : it  is  generally  from  eight  to 
ten  per  cent,  in  regard  to  Europeans  ; from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  in 

regard  to  Muffulman,  jew,  Armenian,  or  Greek  merchants ; it  is  at  thirty, 
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forty,  and  even  fifty  per  [cent,  in  regard  to  the  Turks  who  belong  to  the 
government.  To  private  perfons  money  is  lent  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  but  almoft  always  in  towns,  pledges  are  required  for  the  fecuriry  of  the 
debt. 

Honefty,  however,  is  not  entirely  banilhed  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  European  merchants  know  that  the  countryman  almoft  always  per- 
forms without  difficulty  the  engagements  which  he  has  contracted,  that  the 
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man  of  bufnefs  is  generally  the  Have  of  his  word,  that  the  trader  feldom 
fails  to  difcharge  his  obligations  when  his  payments  become  due.  If  pro- 
bity alone  be  the  inftigator  of  the  firfl,  the  others  are  anxious  to  preferve  a 
fpotlefs  reputation  which  may  increafe  their  credit,  multiply  their  operations, 
and  facilitate  all  the  affairs  that  they  undertake. 


It  is  with  the  pachas  and  the  great  that  one  ought  to  avoid  to  deal  other- 
wife  than  with  ready  money,  becaufe  it  is  they  who  fhew  the  mofl  difhonefty,  and 
who  almoft  always  make  an  improper  ufe  of  their  authority.  As  much  as  one 
may  be  confident  with  the  plain  man  who  hears  and  follows  the  voice  of  his 
confcience,  with  the  merchant  always  moved  by  felf- intereft  which  commands 
him  to  appear  an  honeft  man,  fo  much  ought  one  to  miftrufl  the  man  of 
power  whom  intrigue  has  led  to  the  ftrft  employments,  who,  deaf  to  the  call  of 
honour,  thinks  that  he  can  fkreen  himfelf  from  the  eye  of  juftice. 

I fhail  not  here  eflablifh  a parallel  between  the  different  nations  which  in- 
habit the  Levant,  and  which  are  fubject  to  the  Ottoman  government.  The 
individuals  who  compofe  them,  accufed  of  being  equally  covetous,  equally  cun- 
ning, equally  knavifh,  neverthelefs,  perform  their  engagements  when  one  has 
taken  with  them  fuitable  precautions.  If  probity  do  not  incline  them  to  it,  fear 
at  lead  determines  them,  becaufe  the  Turks  are  always  there  to  impofe  on 
them  an  exa&ion. 


As  for  the  Muffulmans,  one  finds,  in  general,  among  them  more  fincerity  : 
one  may,  in  general,  trufl  more  to  their  word.  Vvre  fhould  confider  them 
as  the  molt  honefl  and  the  mod  ef  imable  of  all,  did  they  not  fhew  them- 
felves  unjufl:  towards  tributary  fubjefls : did  not  the  contempt  which  they 
have  for  them  induce  them  to  violate  in  regard  to  them  the  law  of  nations, 
to  make  them  undergo  humiliations,  and  cover  them  not  unfrequently  with 
difgrace. 
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It  is  to  the  government  alone,  founded  on  an  oppreffive  religion,  that  we 
mull  impute  the  knavery  of  fome,  the  tyranny  of  others,  the  vices  of  all. 
The  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Jews,  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
{hip,  excluded  from  civil  employments  and  from  military  fervice,  Grangers  to 
the  religion  on  which  every  thing  reds,  obliged  to  redeem  every  year  their 
head  by  a difgraceful  tax  *,  threatened  inceffantly  with  the  lofs  of  their  life  or 
their  fortune,  and  weak  and  unprotected,  have,  from  their  very  infancy,  learnt 
to  diffemble,  to  give  way  to  the  fmalleft  fhock,  to  withdraw  themfelves 
from  force  by  addrefs,  from  violence  by  fubmiffion.  They  have  been  obliged 
to  be  falfe  from  habit,  cringing  and  vile  from  fear,  cunning  and  knavilh  from 
the  neceffity  of  living  and  exifting. 

The  Muffulmans,  vain  of  their  fuperiority,  infolent  towards  unarmed  Haves, 
proud  of  belonging  to  a religion  which  infpires  contempt  for  all  thofe  who  are 
not  admitted  into  it ; fanatic,  ferocious,  and  unjuft  through  the  effeft  of  that 
religion  ; tolerated  in  the  extortions  which  they  exercife  towards  tributary  fub- 
jeCts  ; emboldened  even  by  a government  which  dreads  thofe  whom  it  oppreffes; 
the  Muffulmans,  like  their  anceftors,  would  poffefs  a difpofition  for  great- 
nefs,  heroifm,  and  robbery,  had  they  preferved  their  morals,  their  courage, 
and  all  their  fanaticifm.  But  at  this  day  the  fale  of  all  employments  and  the 
precarious  tenure  of  them  makes  all  private  perfons  avaricious,  and  converts  all 
the  depofitaries  of  authority  into  oppreffors.  Juftice  is  venal,  becaufe  the  cadis 
have  been  laid  under  contribution  ; the  venality  of  the  judges  has  produced 
falfe  witneffes  ; religious  zeal  is  relaxed,  courage  is  worn  out,  immorality  has 
crept  in  every  where  : one  may  fay  boldly  that  it  has  at  the  prefent  day 
reached  its  higheft  pitch  in  the  towns. 

The  law  of  confffcations  has  frequently  occafioned  to  be  confidered  as  cri- 
minal men  whom  birth,  chance,  or  induftry  had  enriched.  That  which  affigns 

* The  karatch, 

to 


to  the  fultan  the  property  of  thofe  who  receive  from  him  any  pay  whatever  % 
rauft,  like  the  other,  neceffarily  have  clogged  the  operations  of  commerce,  in- 
fpired  fears,  and  mold  contributed  to  the  exceflive  rate  of  money. 

If  we  except  feme  parts  of  the  two  Indies,  in  no  country  on  earth  is  gold  fo 
common  as  in  Turkey  5 it  circulates  everywhere,  it  is  the  bafe  of  all  pay- 
ments, and  every  traveller  has  more  or  lefs  in  his  girdle.  There  is  not  a 
woman  who  has  not  chains,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments  in  fequins  ; not 
a child  that  has  not  on  its  head  fome  pieces  of  money  : but  this  gold,  the  orna- 
ment and  drefs  of  the  women,  is  for  ever  taken  away  from  trade.  The 
hufband,  purfued  by  his  creditors,  would  not  dare  to  touch  it,  and  the  wife 
fometimes  fees  the  father  of  her  children  brought  to  punifhment,  without 
being  tempted  to  make  the  facrifice  of  that  gold  which  fhe  has  fnatcued  from 
Iris  weaknefs,  or  obtained  from  his  affection. 

Turkey,  however,  is  tributary  to  India,  as  wd  are  to  Turkey.  The 
•gold  which  the  Europeans  carry  as  a lad  refult  to  that  empire  in  payment  of 
its  merchandife,  flows,  in  a great  meafure,  through  the  Red  Sea,  through 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  through  Persia,  and  is  fwallowed  up  on  the  fer- 
tile and  induflrious  coafl:  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  is  what  I fhall  explain 
elfewhere  more  minutely. 

The  French  merchants  have  very  frequently  lamented  to  fee  in  all  operations 
of  commerce,  the  Jews  and  Armenians  interpofed  between  them  and  the 
Muffulmans  ; but  they  do  not  pay  attention  that,  being  verfed  in  the  cuftoms 
and  languages  of  the  country,  thefe  Jews  and  thefe  Armenians  undertook  a 
detail  for  which  the  European  merchants  were  not  qualified.  Would  they  go 

* All  thofe  who  receive  pay  from  the  fultan  or  from  the  State,  from  the  fimple  janizary  up 
to  the  vizir-azem,  are  called  hauls  or  fervants  ; and,  as  fuch,  the  fultan  can  difpofe  of  their  life, 
and,  if  he  pleafe,  feize  on  all  their  property. 
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like  them,  and  fcatter  their  money  beforehand  in  the  country-places  in  order 
to  purchafe  at  a low  price  commodities  when  they  are  gathered  ? Would  they, 
like  them,  be  willing  to  draw  an  ufurious  intereft  from  their  money  ? Could 
they  keep  fight  of  it,  and  would  they  take  the  fteps  and  make  the  cuf- 
tomary  pecuniary  facrifces  towards  the  cadis  and  the  pachas  when  the  queftion 
is  to  recover  their  demands  from  difhoneft  debtors  ? Undoubtedly  not.— 
Well,  let  us  leave  to  thefe  jews  and  thefe  Armenians  all  the  details  of  a traffic 
which  can  be  advantageous  to  none  but  themfelves,  and  let  us  confine  our- 
felves  to  bartering  with  them  our  productions  which  they  know  better  than 
we  how  to  place  fuitably,  which  they  fell  retail  in  the  town,  or  which  they 
deliver  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  account  of  their  commodities. 

If  we  caft  our  eye  on  Marseilles  and  on  all  the  ports  of  the  fouthern 
departments  ; if  we  examine  the  prodigious  number  of  manufactories  which 
this  trade  fupported  in  all  parts  of  France,  how  many  hands  it  occu- 
pied every  where,  and  how  many  velfels  and  feamen  it  employed,  we  fhould 
be  convinced  that  this  trade  was  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  riches  to  the  mo- 
ther-country and  to  its  colonies,  and  that  it  was  eftablilhed  in  the  manner  the 
molt  fuitable  to  the  interefts  of  all. 

Scarcely  emerged  from  the  convulfive  (late  in  which  we  had  been  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years,  we  mult  hope  that  the  Levant  trade,  no  lefs  advan- 
tageous to  the  Orientals  than  to  ourfelves,  will  foon  be  revived  on  both  fdes 
with  its  former  activity.  The  war  which  the  Porte  has  been  forced  to  de- 
clare againlt  us,  cannot  be  of  long  continuance  : we  fhall  avail  ourfelves  of  our 
advantageous  poftion  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  a jealous  and  powerful  enemy. 
We  frail,  in  fpite  of  him,  turn  to  account  our  territorial  produClions  and  our 
induftry.  The  number  of  our  feamen  will  rife  in  proportion  to  our  com- 
merce : our  navy  is  at  this  day  without  ftrengtb,  becaufe  it  is,  in  general, 
without  infiruction ; without  energy,  becaufe  it  is  without  confidence  j with- 
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out  fuccefs,  becaufe  it  is  commanded  by  men  who  are  no  longer  in  their 
place  ; our  navy,  I fay,  will  infure  us  this  important  trade  when  it  fhall  rival 
in  glory  our  armies,  when  the  bravery  of  our  failors  fhall  be  directed  by  the 
talents,  the  information,  and  the  prudence  of  their  commanders. 

Did  not  the  mifchievous  genius  of  the  Turks  lead  them  to  flifle  conceptions 
and  paralyze  induftrv,  did  not  their  anti-focial  religion  impofe  filence  on  rea* 
fon  and  philofophy,  no  city  in  the  world  would  be  better  calculated  to  ferve 
as  an  emporium  to  an  extenfive  commerce,  than  Constantinople.  Situated 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Euxine,  furrounded  by  fertile  provinces,  the  capital  of  a vail;  empire, 
Constantinople  would  fee  pafs  within  its  walls  the  productions  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  North  and  of  the  South.  The 
caravans  of  Asia  and  the  (hips  of  Europe  would  fucceed  each  other  without 
interruption,  for  the  purpofe  of  effecting  ■ exchanges  advantageous  to  all  na- 
tions *. 

But,  in  the  prefent  date  of  affairs,  this  commerce  is  very  limited.  The  in- 
dudry  of  the  inhabitants  is  confined  to  the  fimple  wants  of  the  city,  and  its 

territory  is  fo  little  cultivated  that  it  affords  no  article  of  exportation.  Never- 

* 

thelefs,  the  neighbouring  countries  are  fo  fertile  and  fo  productive,  that  they 
fupply  not  only  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  but  permit  the 
French  merchants  to  export  a iufficiency  to  pay  for  one  half  of  the  value  of 
the  merchandife  which  they  receive  from  Marseilles.  A part  of  thefe  com- 
modities paffes  through  the  town,  the  other  is  immediately  (hipped  at  Ro- 
dosto,  at  Mundania,  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  at  the  harbour  of  Enos. 

* If  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  belonged  to  an  induftrious,  civilized  power;  if 
they  made  a part  of  avail  empire,  Constantinople  would  neceffarily  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  world. 
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In  fpeaking  here  only  of  the  export-trade,  my  object  is  to  make  known  the 
mo  ft  ufefui  natural  productions  of  every  country  that  I ihall  vifit,  and  the 
commodities  of  which  European  commerce  may  have  availed  itfelf.  At  the 
end  of  til’s  work  I fliall  prefent  a general  picture  of  the  import-trade  which 
France  carries  on  with  all  the  Levant.  I fliall  publifii,  at  another  time, 
thofe  articles  of  natural  hiftory  which  have  not  been  treated  of,  or  are  little 
known. 

Wool. 

Wool  forms  the  principal  article  of  exportation  from  Constantinople, 
and  the  fecond  from  all  the  Levant.  It  is  eftimated  that  the  price  of  the  wools 
which  the  French  merchants  fend  to  Marseilx.es  from  Constantinople, 
Rodosto,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Enos,  amounts,  one  year  with  another,  to 
1,500,000  livres  {circa  62,499k  fterling).  This  value  has  fometimes  rifen  to 
upwards  of  2,000,000  (83,3331.  fterling).  They  come  from  the  environs 
of  the  Bosphorus,  from  the  Propontis,  and  from  the  Hellespont,  as 
well  as  from  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Bessarabia,  and  the  fouthern  coafts 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  flaughter-houfes  of  the  capital  alone  furnifli  a 
fomewhat  confiderable  quantity. 

In  Turkey  are  bred  two  forts  of  Iheep,  that  with  a broad  tail,  and  that 
with  a common  tail.  The  former  is  the  larger,  its  fleece  is  lefs  fine,  and  its 
tail  receives  fuch  a quantity  of  fat,  that  it  fometimes  weighs  upwards  of  ten 
pounds.  The  wool  of  the  plain-tailed  flieep  of  Bulgaria,  and  of  Bessarabia, 
which  comes  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Varn  a,  or  which  pafles  through 
Adrianople,  in  order  to  be  fhipped  at  the  harbour  of  Enos,  is  the  moft 
efleemed.  The  wools  of  Bosnia  are  reckoned  to  be  of  a quality  fuperior  to 
all  thofe  of  the  Levant  : they  are  conveyed  on  the  back  of  mules  or 
horfes,  to  Spalatro,  Zera,  and  Ragusa,  whence  they  go  by  fea  to  Ve- 
nice. The  wools  of  Wallachia  and  pf  the  North  of  Servia  are  gene- 
rally fpread  through  all  Germany. 
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All  the  wools  of  Turkey  are,  ‘ 1 general,  of  an  indifferent  or  o 1 
quality,  and  little  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  plain  cloths.  Nevertheleff, 
whep  they  are  picked  and  mixed  with  the  fine  wools  of  Spain  and  Roussil- 
lon, the  trades  ■ of  Languedoc  find  means  to  make  with  them  firft  and  fecond 
londrhu  which  ihe>  'end  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  to  all  the  fea-port  towns 
of  the  Levant,  where  a confiderable  confumption  of  them  is  made. 

Camel’s  Hair. 

In  the  cold  countries  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Persia,  camels  have,'  du- 
ring the  winter,  a tolerable  abundance  of  a fine,  filky  wool,  which  falls 
every  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  fummer.  It  is  known  by  the  French  in 
trade,  under  the  improper  name  of  laine  de  chevron.  The  mod  efieemed  is 
brought  from  Persia  by  the  caravans  of  Erivan,  Tiflis,  Erzerum,  and 
Tocat.  There  is  fome  of  three  qualities : the  black,  the  red,  and  the  gray. 
The  black  is  the  deareft,  and  the  gray  is  worth  only  half  the  price  of  the 
red. 

Some  comes  annually  to  Marseilles  by  way  of  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople.  This  lad  city  expedites  from  eighty  to  a hundred  bales 
weighing  about  three  hundred  pounds  the  bale.  Smyrna  and  Aleppo  fend  a 
quantity  much  more  confiderable. 

This  wool  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats:  it  is  purchafed  by  all  the 
European  nations  that  trade  to  the  Levant.  The  French,  however,  are  thofe 
who  draw  the  mod  of  it,  and  make  of  it  the  greated  confumption.  The 
Englilh  employ  but  a frnall  quantity  of  the  black,  which  they  procure  at 
Smyrna. 


This  camel’s  hair  mud  not  be  confounded  with  another  wool  longer, 
more  filky,  and  finer  which  is  found  in  Persia,  and  which  is  produced  in 
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plenty  by  a flie-goat  on  the  mountains  of  Kerman.  I (hall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  it  elfewhere. 

Goafs  Hair. 

On  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  environs  of  Angora,  is  bred  a goat 
final ler  than  ours,  with  pendulous  ears  and  fhort  legs,  whofe  white  fleece, 
long  and  very  fine,  is  carefully  fpun  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
partly  employed  by  them  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  fluffs  known  under  the 
name  of  ferges,  camlets,  and  chalis  of  Angora.  The  French  have  feveral 
factories  in  this  town,  for  the  purchafe  of  the  thread  ; and  although  this 
trade  has  for  fome  time  paft  been  carried  on  through  Smyrna  rather  than 
through  Constantinople,  neverthelefs,  feveral  bales  of  it  pafs  through 
this  latter  city,  which  the  French  merchants  difpatch  to  Marseilles. 

Befides  the  goat’s  hair  of  Angora,  there  is  alfo  known  in  trade  that  of 
Beibazar,  which  lies  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  to  the  weflward  on  the  road  of 
Bursa.  The  former  is  more  efteemed  than  the  latter;  it  is  finer,  more  fup- 
ple,  and  more  eafy  to  be  wrought ; but  that  of  Beibazar  is  whiter,  be- 
caufe  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  in  the  habit  of  foaping  and  wafhing  the 
hair  before  they  fpin  it. 

The  Angora  goats  have  much  affinity,  as  to  the  finenefs  of  their  hair,  to 
thofe  of  Kerman  and  thofe  of  Cachemire.  Both  of  them  inhabit  ele- 
vated places,  cold  in  winter  and  very  warm  in  fummer ; both  are  taken 
great  care  of,  combed,  and  frequently  waffled  by  the  fflepherds  who  guard 
them. 


Cotton. 


v Cotton  is  not  cultivated  at  Constantinople  nor  on  the  fliores  of  the 
Black  Sea;  the  climate  is  too  cold.  It  is  only  in  the  fonth  and  weft  part 
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of  the  Propontis,  in  the  environs  of  the  Hellespont,  that  the  culture  of 
this  valuable  vegetable  begins.  Cotton  is  the  moPr  plentiful  merchandife  ol 
the  Levant,  and  that  which  the  French  draw  in  the  greatefl  quantity.  The 
merchants  of  Constantinople  difpatch  annually  from  Gallipoli,  from 
the  Dardanelles,  and  from  Enos,  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  bales, 
eflimated  at  125,000  livres  (circa  5,2081.  Herling). 

Neither  are  the  white  fpun  cotton  and  the  red  dyed  fpun  cotton  of 
Adrianople  a very  important  article  of  the  export-trade  of  Constanti- 
nople : their  value  fcarcely  exceeds  40,000  livres,  while  from  Smyrna 
alone,  Marseilles  draws  upwards  of  3, 000, 000  of  livres  of  fpun  cotton  half 
white,  half  dyed  red,  and  to  the  amount  of  5,400,000  of  livres  of  cotton 
wool  : the  greater  part  of  the  other  fea-port  towns  of  the  Levant  furnifn 
mere  or  lefs  of  this  laft  article. 

« 

Formerly  the  red  fpun  cotton  of  Adrianople  enjoyed  a very  great  repu- 
tation ; but,  for  fome  time  paft,  a preference  is  given  to  that  of  Larissa  in 
Greece,  and  to  thofe  of  the  environs  cf  Smyrna  and  of  feme  towns  of  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Means  have  alfo  been  found  within  a fhort  time,  in 
our  French  manufadlories,  to  give  fpun  cotton  a red  colour  full  as  beautiful 
and  as  durable  as  that  which  is  given  to  it  in  Turkey.  The  red  fpun  cot- 
tons of  Greece  do  not  come  into  France  ; they  pafs  by  the  Adriatic,  to 
Venice  and  Trieste,  whence  they  fpread  all  over  Germany. 


Buffaloes'  hides. 

The  buffalo  is  in  very  great  plenty  throughout  the  East  : it  ferves  for  til- 
lage : it  is  harneffed  to  the  waggons  ; it  is  made  to  turn  the  Hones  of  mills, 
and  wheels  for  the  raifing  of  water  from  wells.  It  is  fironger  than  the 
ox,  and  more  generally  employed.  Although  it  delights  more  particularly  in 
vol.  1.  g g aquatic 
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aquatic  or  marfhv  places,  on  the  banks  of  large  and  fmall  rivers,  it  never- 
thelefs  thrives  every  where,  and  acquires  a fize  above  that  of  oxen. 

Its  flefh  is  fcarcely  fit  to  be  eaten : it  is  tougher,  lefs  favoury  than  that  of 
the  ox,  and  is  almoft  always  accompanied  by  an  odour  of  mufk  which  ren- 
ders it  by  no  means  agreeable.  It  feldom  happens  that  the  Orientals  fubfift 
on  it ; they  univerfally  prefer  the  {keep,  whole  flefh  is  much  more  delicate 
than  in  our  countries.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  abundant  and  well-tafled  ; 
but  the  butter  preferves  a fmeil  fomewhat  difagreeable,  to  which,  how- 
ever, -one  is  foon  reconciled. 

The  hide  of  the  buffalo  is  much  thicker  and  far  more  fubflantial  than  that 
of  the  ox  ; it  weighs  from  eighty  to  a hundred  pounds,  and  even  more.  A 
great  quantity  of  them  comes  to  Constantinople  from  Romania,  Bul- 
garia,  Bessarabia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  and  very  few  from  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The  hides  of  the  males  are  more  effeemed  than 
thofe  of  the  females ; they  are  thicker,  ftronger,  and  much  heavier.  There 
pafs  annually  to  Marseilles  five  or  fix  thoufand  of  them,  the  price  of 
which,  one  with  another,  is  1 5 livres  or  2 findings  and  6 pence  fielding. 
Ancona,  Leghorn,  and  Messina  alfo  confume  a rather  large  quantity. 
The  Orientals  content  themfelves  with  faking  thofe  which  are  intended  for 
Marseilles  and  Ancona  ; while  thofe  which  are  carried  to  Leghorn  and 
Messina  have  been  dreffed  and  tanned  with  the  cup  of  the  Velani  oak. 

t 

Thofe  hides,  dreffed  and  tanned  at  Grasse  in  the  department  of  the  Var, 
with  different  fubflances,  and  among  others  with  myrtle,  are  very  thick  and 
very  flrong,  have  a greenifh  colour,  an  d are  employed  by  the  country-people 
for  foies  which  laff  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  belt  ox-hides. 
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There  are  alfo  difpatched  to  Marseilles  two  or  three  thoufand  ox  and 
cow  hides  not  much  efteemed.  The  value  of  the  ox-hide  does  not  exceed  1 
livre  50  centimes,  and  that  of  the  cow  1 livre.  They  come  from  the  ffiores  of 
the  Black  Sea, 

Buffaloes'  tongues. 

The  fmoked  buffalo’s  tongue,  which  is  prepared  in  Romani  is  held  in 
tolerable  eftimation  : a great  confumption  is  made  of  this  article  at  Constanti- 
nople. Seven  or  eight  hundred  are  exported  every  year  to  Marseilles. 
The  Italians  alfo  purchafe  a great  quantity.  1 The  preparation  of  them  con- 
fids  in  their  being  faked  and  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  flow  and  conti- 
nual action  of  fmoke. 

Hare's  Jkin. 

The  hare  is  fo  common  throughout  Asia  Minor,  Romania,  and  Bul- 
garia, that  it  is  purfued  for  its  fkin,  and  there  are  difpatched  from  Adri- 
anople,  Bursa,  and  Constantinople,  for  Marseilles  alone,  from  three 
to  four  hundred  bales,  eftimated  at  from  4 to  5000  livres. 

The  duty  in  the  Levant,  levied  on  goods  exported,  is  difeharged  by  the 
fellers ; but  as  a bale  of  hares’  {kins  is  fometimes  furnilhed  by  feveral  perfons, 
and  as  the  cuftom-houfe  officer  would  experience  difficulties  in  the  collection  of 
the  duties,  in  order  to  put  a flop  to  the  complaints  of  the  Porte  and  to  the 
vexations  to  which  the  merchants  were  expofed  in  this  refpedl,  it  was  refolved, 
under  the  embaffy  of  M.  de  St.  Priest,  that  if  lnould,  in  future,  be  the  pur- 
chafers  who  fhould  pay  the  duties  on  this  merchandife,  at  the  rate  of  a 
parat  or  a fous  per  oke  (the  oke  weighs  forty  ounces  and  a half). 

Turkey  leather  or  Morocco. 

The  manufactories  of  morocco  of  Gallipoli,  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
of  fome  towns  of  Asia  Minor  are  the  molt  renowned  of  the  Levant.  They 
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drefs  the  fkins  of  the  fire  and  he  goats  killed  in  the  capital,  and  thofe  which 
are  difpatched  from  Romania  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  Almofl  all  the 
towns  of  Turkey  alfo  manufacture  fome,  becaufe  the  confumption  of  them 
is  every  where  confiderable.  The  Turks,  as  is  well  known,  wear  no  other 
fhoe-leather  than  morocco  : the  black  and  the  violet  ferve  for  the  jews  and 
the  Armenians.  The  Greeks  employ  more  generally  the  red  : this  is  alfo  the 
colour  of  the  janizaries  and  of  the  common  people.  The  rich  Muffulmans, 
both  men  and  women,  all  wear  yellow  {hoes.  Yellow  is  flrictly  prohibited 
to  tributary  fubjects,  fuch  as  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Jews. 
Amongfi  them  there  are  none  but  thofe  who  are  attached  to  the  legations  and 
to  the  confulates  of  foreign  powers,  or  who  are  fpecially  prote&ed  by  a barat, 
that  can  adorn  themfelves  with  this  privileged  colour. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Turks  learnt  from  the  Algerines,  to  dye  morocco  red, 
which  is  known  to  be  very  beautiful  among  them,  and  for  which  they  employ 
madder  root,  kermes,  and  a very  little  cochineal. 

Their  yellow  morocco  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  red.  In  quality 
it  is  generally  fuperior,  becaufe  in  the  manufactories  the  fkins  which  appear 
the  bed  are  feleCted,  in  order  to  be  dyed  the  colour  referred  for  the  Mufful- 
mans. 

The  common  moroccos  are  fold  for  2 livres  50  centimes  a piece.  The 
French  merchants  difpatch  annually  from  Constantinople,  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred.  The  other  European  nations  alfo  purchafe  a fmall  quantity. 

According  to  the  inftruClions  which  were  given  to  us  before  our  de- 
parture, we  made  fome  efforts  to  learn  the  proceedings  which  are  employed 
in  the  drelfing  and  in  the  dyeing  of  morocco  : we  offered  money  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  follow  the  procefs  made  ufe  of  in  the  manufactories ; but  we 
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found  every  where  a refinance  of  which  we  did  not  imagine  the  Turks  capa- 
ble. Although  we  entered  feveral  times  into  their  manufactories,  it  was 
impofiible  for  us  to  difcover  whether  it  is  to  the  quality  of  the  fkins  which  they 
employ,  or  to  their  proceedings,  that  we  mull  attribute  the  beauty  of  the  mo- 
roccos of  the  Levant.  Among  the  fubftances  which  we  perceived,  are  lime, 
fumac,  the  gamut,  the  cup  of  the  Velani  oak,  dog’s  dung,  madder  root, 
cochineal,  kermes,  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate,  and  the  feed  of  a rhamnus, 
different  from  that  which  yields  the  feed  of  Avignon. 

Silk. 

Before  the  troubles  of  Persia,  the  caravans  brought  to  Constantinople 
and  to  Smyrna  a great  deal  of  fills:  from  Guilan,  Chirvan,  and  Aderbe- 
jan,  which  the  French  and  the  Englifh  were  eager  to  purchafe  j but,  for 
fome  time  pad,  thefe  fdks  go  into  Russia  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a 
part  pafies  thence  into  England  by  the  Baltic,  as  I fhall  have  occafion  to 
mention  when  I fhalJ  fpeak  of  the  commerce  of  Persia  with  Russia. 

None  but  the  filks  of  Bursa,  Adrianople,  and  Bulgaria  are  at  this  day 
known  at  Constantinople.  Thofe  of  Bursa  are  the  mod  abundant  and 
the  mod  edeemed  ; they  are  almod  all  white  ; and  their  thread  is  fine  and  to- 
lerably fupple.  This  fills,  fupplies  the  numerous  manufactories  of  the  town, 
thofe  of  the  capital,  and  thofe  of  Scio;  fome  even  goes  to  Aleppo  and  to 
Damascus  *,  and,  neverthelefs,  there  is  every  year  exported  to  the  amount 
of  2 or  300,000  livres.  The  French  have  a houfe  edablidied  there  : the  Eng- 
lifh fend  thither  factors  when  they  wifh  to  make  purchafes,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Tunis  and  Algiers  alfo  come  thither  to  provide  themfelves  every 
year. 

The  environs  of  Nicomedia,  Nice  a,  and  all  the  country  fituated  between 
Olympus  and  the  Propontis,  are  covered  with  white  mulberry-trees  culti- 
vated 
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vated  with  care,  and  with  a fufficient  degree  of  intelligence.  The  inhabit- 
ants prefer  keeping  them  dwarfs,  in  order  to  drip  them  more  eafily  of  their 
leaves. 

> 

The  fills,  of  Adrianople  and  Bulgaria  is  almod  all  white,  and  in  point 
of  quality,  approaches  that  of  Bursa.  It  has  been  tolerably  abundant  there 
for  fome  years  pad,  and  efpecially  fince  a confiderable  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bursa  have  come  thither  to  plant  a great  many  mulberry-trees,  and 
apply  themfelves  to  the  rearing  of  filk-worms. 

This  tree  does  not  grow  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube  ; but  it  thrives 
very  well  in  the  Crimea  ; which  leads  us  to  prefume  that  fhortly  that 
fertile  country,  under  an  enlightened  government,  will  produce  fills  as  eafily  as 
wine,  and  that  we  diail  at  the  fame  time  fee  there  almod  all  the  productions 
of  Europe.. 

Wax. 

So  great  a quantity  of  wax  comes  from  all  the  coads  of  the  Black  Sea, 
of  the  Propontis,  and  of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  from  Romania,  Bul- 
garia, Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  that  the  French  merchants  edablifhed 
at  Constantinople  difpatch  of  it  every  year  to  the  value  of  300,000  livres ' 
( circa  12,800k  derling).  A great  deal  is  fent  to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Venice.  The  Engldh  and  the  Butch  alfo  purchafe  fome,  and  there  is,  be- 
fides,  a great  confumption  made  of  it  in  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches, 
and  in  the  houfes  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  country,  efpecially  during  the 
month  of  the  ramazan. 

\ 

The  wax  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  conveyed  by  the  caravans,  to 
Aleppo  and  to  Smyrna, 

Box , 
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Box . 

Box  is  abundant  in  fome  places  of  the  fouth  coaf!  of  the  Black  Sea: 
there  comes  fome  from  Barthin,  a frnall  town  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Parthenius  ; but  the  finefl  is  to  be  found  on  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
comes  to  Constantinople  by  the  Blips  which  bring  Georgian,  Circadian, 
and  Mingreiian  female  haves.  There  is  fent  to  Marseilles  every  year 
to  the  value  of  12,000  livres  (500I.  flerling). 

Copper. 

Such  a quantity  of  copper  is  drawn  from  the  mines  which  are  fituated  to  the 
fouth  of  Trebisond,  in  the  environs  of  Tocat,  and  in  feveral  places  of  Asia 
Minor,  that  Turkey  is  able  to  pay  with  this  metal  for  a part  of  the 
merchandife  which  {he  draws  from  India.  There  comes  annually  to  Mar- 
seilles, from  Constantinople,  from  Smyrna,  and  from  the  ports  of 
Syria,  to  the  value  of  from  12  to  1300,000  livres.  A great  deal  alfo  paffes 
into  Italy,  and  the  Turks  make  a very  great  confumption  of  it  for  their 
artillery  which  is  all  of  brafs,  for  their  table  and  kitchen  utenfils,  for  their 
mangals,  their  chandeliers,  and  others. 

There  likewife  comes  to  Marseilles  to  the  value  of  5 or  6,000  livres 
of  copper  coffee-pots,  made  at  Trebisond,  or  in  the  environs  of  that  town. 

Orpiment. 

From  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  alfo  drawn  a very  conhderabie  quan» 
tity  of  orpiment.  This  mineral  fubftance,  mixed  with  a bolary  earth,  is  em- 
ployed throughout  Turkey,  at  the  baths,  as  a depilatory  for  men  and  wmmen 

of  all  conditions. 
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Independently  of  the  great  confumption  which  is  made  of  it  in  the 
country,  there  is  annually  exported  to  Marseilles  to  the  amount  of  about 
2, coo  livres.  The  Italians  take  of  it  to  a more  confiderable  value. 

Hart's  horn . 

The  flag  is  rather  common  in  the  forefts  of  the  environs  of  Constanti- 
nople. There  is  annually  fent  to  Marseilles,  to  the  value  of  200  livres 
of  its  horns. 

Peltry. 

The  fined  furs  come  from  Russia  and  Poland:  fomeare  Iikewife  drawn 
from  Georgia,  from  Circassia,  from  the  Crimea,  from  Wallachia, 
and  from  all  the  north  fide  of  the  Black  Sea.  Thofe  of  the  black  fox  and 
the  fable  martin  are  the  mod  edeemed  : the  former  are  at  a price  which  cannot 
be  afforded  by  private  perfons  ; the  latter  cod  fometimes  as  much  as  2 or 
3,000  livres  each.  France  fortunately  difpenfes  with  an  article  of  rner- 
chandife  which  would  confiderably  injure  its  manufactories.  The  few  fkins 
of  this  fort  which  die  confuines  come  to  her  from  the  north  of  Europe 
and  from  America.  There  is  fent  from  the  Levant  little  more  than  to 
the  value  of  4 or  500  livres  of  zerdova  or  common  martin’s  tails. 

Horfe  hair. 

Horfe  hair  is  an  article  which  amounts  annually  to  4,000  livres  ( 1 661.  13s. 
4d.  derling)-  It  almod  all  comes  from  Bulgaria  and  Bessarabia. 

Galls . 

Although  the  oak  which  produces  galls  begins  to  be  found  in  the  environs 
of  Constantinople,  this  article  more  particularly  concerns  the  commerce 
of  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Cyprus.  I fhall  fpeak  of  it  elfewhere. 
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Corn . 

The  Ottoman  government,  which  knows,  more  than  any  other,  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  fuffer  the  people  to  be  in  want  of  fubfiftence,  has  at  all 
times  taken  care  to  fupply  the  capital  with  provifions,  and  even  to  make  fa- 
crifkes,  when  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  bread  at  a low  price  : before  the  reign 
of  Selim,  the  oke  coft  no  more  than  three  parats.  But  fmee  the  government 
has  imprudently  made  a monopoly  of  corn,  the  oke  is  fold  for  five  or  fix 
parats ; which  creates  murmurs  among  the  people,  who  do  not  think  them- 
felves  well  governed  except  when  commodities  of  the  firft  neceffity  at  e at  a 
very  moderate  price. 

The  corn  countries  are  obliged  to  furnilh  the  capital  with  a certain  quantity 
at  their  expenfe,  the  price  of  which  is  fixed  and  paid  by  the  Porte,  ac- 
cording to  the  harvefts  and  other  circumftances. 

The  government  alfo  fends  commiflaries  to  Volo,  to  Salonica,  and  into 
fome  diftrids  of  Greece,  for  the  purchafe  of  corn.  The  firman  which  fixes 
the  price  of  it,  and  which  regulates  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  delivered,  is  read 
publicly  at  the  mekemc,  and  the  proprietors  are  bound  to  conform  them- 
felves  to  it,  each  in  proportion  to  his  property.  The  commiflaries  defray  all 
the  expenfes  of  warehoufe-room,  carriage,  &c.  as  far  as  Constantinople, 
in  confideration  of  a determined  profit  : for  inflance,  if  they  have  orders  to 
purchafe  at  50  parats  the  kilo,  they  are  allowed  70,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
They  always  receive  in  advance  the  money  neceffary  for  the  purchafe  which 
they  are  ordered  to  make. 

The  government  likewife  fixes  the  price  at  which  bakers  and  private  per. 
fons  are  to  buy  the  corn  which  it  caufes  to  be  diftributed  to  them  ; and 
it  referves  to  itfelf  a profit  of  fifty  or  fixty  per  cent,  It  is  aflevted  that  the 
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produce  of  this  monopoly  amounts  annually  to  ten  thoufand  purfes  or 
10,0005000  of  our  livres. 

At  Constantinople  are  made  three  forts  of  bread  : the  one,  called  fids 
fodola , or  Turkifh  bread, is  flat,  ill  baked,  and  tolerably  white;  the  other fomoun 
or  Armenian  bread,  is  raifed,  rounded,  worfe  baked  more  black,  and  of  an  in- 

r 

ferior  quality  to  the  other.  The  third  is  called  frangeole  ; it  is  frnall,  oblong,  and 
kneaded  nearly  like  that  which  we  eat  in  France.  The  bakers  of  the  coun- 
try add  to  the  former,  barley  flour ; the  fecond  is  a mixture  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rye,  and  millet ; the  third  is  feldom  made  with  pure  wheat ; the  Eu- 
ropean bakers  who  furnifh  it,  eager  to  enrich  themfelves,  well  know  that  thofe 
who  are  accuflomed  to  eat  good  bread,  will  prefer  theirs,  becaufe  it  is  whiter, 
better  baked,  and  above  all  better  kneaded.  It  is  fold  for  ten,  twelve,  and 
even  fourteen  parats  the  oke.  As  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  for  none  but  the 
Europeans,  the  police  does  not  tax  it,  but  fufFers  it  to  be  fold  at  the  price 
which  the  baker  choofes ; the  latter  only  taking  care  to  furnifh  it  of  the  bed  qua- 
lity to  the  ambafiadors  whom  they  ferve,  and  of  whom  they  hold  their  pri- 
vileges. v 

In  the  feraglio  is  made  a fourth  fort  of  bread,  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted. It  is  faid  to  be  very  white,  tolerably  good,  though  worfe  kneaded  and 
lefs  baked  than  the  frangeoles.  Private  perfons  are  alfo  in  the  habit  of  making 
bread,  the  quality  of  which  approaches  more  or  lefs  to  that  of  the  bakers. 

The  corn  of  Romania,  of  Bulgaria,  and  all  that  which  is  drawn  in  abun- 
dance from  the  environs  of  the  Danube,  is  reckoned  to  be  of  a quality  fu- 
perior  to  all  that  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  : that  too  which  comes  from  the  Cri- 
mea and  from  Taganroff,  fituated  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  is  much 
efleemed.  That  of  Volo,  of  Salqnica,  and  of  the  Morea  is  reckoned  to 

be 
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be  of  the  fecond  quality  : next  comes  that  of  Syria  and  Cyprus.  The 
corn  of  Egypt  is  confidered  as  inferior  to  all  the  others. 

Although  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  prohibited,  means  are  found  fome- 
times  in  the  Dardanelles,  to  fhip  one  or  more  cargoes  of  it  coming  from 
the  weftern  and  northern  coads  of  the  Black  Sea  : veflels  alfo  load  with 
it  at  Rodosta,  inTROAs,  at  Volo,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Enos.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  on  the  coad  of  Natolia,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of 
the  Morea  5 but  pecuniary  facrifices  mud  always  be  made,  and  fuitable  pre- 
cautions taken  not  to  irritate  the  people,  or  give  too  much  difiatisfa&ion  to  the 
Porte. 

France  ought  not  to  forget  that,  during  the  revolution,  when  fhe  was 
threatened,  from  all  quarters,  with  the  mod  terrible  famine,  the  Ottoman 
government  permitted  feveral  cargoes  of  corn  to  be  flipped,  and  tolerated 
a greater  number,  though  wheat  was  not  more  plentiful  in  Turkey  in  that 
year  than  in  others.  This  permiffion,  contrary  to  Ottoman  cudoms  and 
policy,  proceeded,  at  that  period,  from  the  good  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment  in  regard  to  us,  and  from  the  extremely  wife  conduct  of  the  agent  of  the 
Republic  refident  at  the  Porte.  4 

Alimentary  fubjlances. 

Constantinople  draws  from  Philippopolis  a tolerably  large  quantity 
of  rice  lefs  edeemed  than  that  of  Egypt:  it  is  alfo  cultivated  in  fome  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  feveral  cargoes  of  it  arrive  every  year  from  Damietta  : 
the  latter  is  the  fined  and  the  bed  of  all.  Cherries,  plums,  pears,  and  apples 
arrive  every  day  from  the  fouthern  coad  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  chef- 
nuts,  hazel-nuts,  and  walnuts.  Apricots,  peaches,  grapes,  figs,  mufk-melons, 
cucumbers,  water-melons,  young  pumpkins,  melongenas,  efculent  hibifeus, 
and  various  fpecies  of  herbs  come  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  from  the 
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coafts  of  the  Propontis,  and  from  the  weft  and  fouth  parts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Eland  of  Scio  furnifhes  oranges,  lemons,  bergamot-citrons, 
pomegranates,  and  fome  prunes  ; it  alfo  furnilhes  conferves  of  flowers  of 
rofes  and  oranges,  the  ufe'  of  which  is  fo  general  and  fo  frequent  inTuRKEY. 
The  beft  raifins  come  from  Natolia,  thofe  of  the  Archipelago  are,  in 
general,  too  much  dried  up  and  of  little  value.  The  raifins  are  brought  from 
the  environs  of  Smyrna. 

The  fruit  of  the  diofplros  lotus  or  European  date-plum,  cultivated  in  the 
environs  of  Constantinople,  Cerasonte,  and  Sinope,  is  eaten  frefh  : 
there  is  alfo  made  of  i'c  a marmalade  which  the  Orientals  efteem  : it  appeared 
to  me  not  very  agreeable.  Mitylene  furnilhes  the  falted  olives  which,  with 
caviare  and  fait  fifh,  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Jews  make  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  their  food.  The  chich-pea  and  maize  which  are  cultivated 
every  where,  are  ground  into  flour  or  Amply  roafted  : the  women  and  children 
have  ahnoft  always  fome  in  their  pockets. 

From  all  the  coafts  of  the  Black  Sea  are,  brought  honey,  butter  and 
tallow.  The  firft  alfo  comes  from  Greece,  and  from  a few  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago  : the  confumption  of  the  fecond  is  fo  great,  that  the  go- 
vernment takes  care  that  fome  fhould  arrive  from  all  quarters  : European 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor  furnifh  it  in  abundance.  Mitylene  and  Can- 
dia  fend  their  oils  : Tenedos  alfo  exports  its  wine  to  the  Europeans,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians:  the  jews  make  theirs  at  Scutari,  at  the  Dardanelles, 
and  in  the  environs. 

The  almonds  which  are  drawn  from  fome  countries  of  Natolia  and  from 
fome  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  are  not  fufEcient  for  the  great  confump- 
tion of  the  capital ; France  makes  them  an  article  of  trade  rather  impor- 
tant. But  Syria  and  Natolia  fend  a vaft  quantity  of  the  kernels  of  the 
ftone- pine  tree  which  the  Orientals  put  into  moft  of  their  ragouts,  and  of 
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which  they  make,  with  fugar,  delicacies  in  very  great  requed. 
mascus  are  drawn  dried  apricots,  very  fweet,  which  are  aifo  put  into  ra- 
gouts, or  eaten  boiled  in  the  manner  of  hewed  fruit.  The  dates  of  Egypt 
and  the  piftachio-nuts  of  Aleppo  are  too  dear  to  be  within  the  purchafe  of 
the  common  people ; the  la,tter  efpecially  are  referved  for  children  and  for  the 
wives  of  the  rich. 

I lhall  not  here  fpeak  of  fome  fruits  of  little  value,  fuch  as  the  medlar,  the, 
cornil,  and  that  of  the  elaagnus  or  Bohemian  olive-tree,  which  come  from, 
the  environs  of  the  capital,  or  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  belt  cheefe  of  the  Levant  is  that  of  Candia  : a great  deal  comes 
from  Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  and  the  environs  of  the  Propontis  ; but 
it  is,  in  general,  bad  and  very  little  edeemed,  becaufe  it  is  made  without  fkill, 
and  becaufe  the  cuftora  obtains  of  drawing  the  butter  from  all  the  milk  which 
is  intended  for  cheefe.  The  yougourt  or  four  curdled  milk  dees  not  at  all  pleafe 
Grangers  : it  is,  neverthelefs,  a wholefome  food  to  which  a perfon  is  foon  re- 
conciled, and  which  he  then  eats  with  pleafure  : it  is  found  in  abundance 
throughout  the  East. 

There  comes  from  the  northern  coalt  of  the  Black  Sea,  a prodigious 
quantity  of  caviare  and  faked  filh.  Caviare  is  nothing  more  than  flurgeon’s 
fpawn  falted  and  packed  up  in  large  calks.  The  confumption  which  is  made 
of  it  in  Constantinople  and  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is 
immenfe.  It  is  the  Greeks  and  the  Armenians  who  eat  the  mod,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fads  and  their  lents.  The  Jews  aifo  live  on  it  very  frequently, 
becaufe  this  aliment  is  of  little  value.  The  inhabitants  aifo  make  ufe  of 
various  falted  fillies,  fome  of  which  come  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  others 
from  the  environs  of  Patras.  Thofe  from  the  Black  Sea  are  cut  into 
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thongs,  failed  and  dried  ; the  others  are  whole,  dried  or  placed  in  calks  with 
pickle.  Excellent  mullets  falted  are  likewife  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Enos. 

At  Constantinople  there  is,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  Porte, 
a confiderable  eftablifhment  in  which  a great  number  of  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  burning  Arabian  coffee,  and  in  pounding  it  in  large  marble  mortars. 
It  is  diffributed  in  powder  to  the  Turkifh  coffee-houfe  keepers  and  dealers, 
according  to  the  calls  that  they  make  for  it.  Private  perfons  alfo  have  the 
power,  in  confideration  of  a trifling  tax,  of  carrying  coffee  to  this  eftablifh- 
ment,  in  order  to  have  it  roafled  and  pounded  : but  it  is  prohibited,  under 
very  fevere  penalties  to  mix  with  Mocha  the  West  India  coffee,  which  is 
cheaper  and  lefs  efteemed  than  the  other.  This  prevents  not  Marseilles 
alone  from  furnifhing  the  capital  to  the  value  of  a million  of  our  livres 
every  year.  True  it  is  that  in  Bulgaria,  Bessarabia,  and  in  the  environs 
of  the  Danube,  West  India  coffee  is  preferred  to  that  of  Yemen,  and  that 
a great  deal  of  it  paffes  into  thofe  countries  by  the  way  of  Constants 
nople. 

Mocha  coffee  is  brought  from  Alexandria  every  year  by  the  caravels  of  the 
Grand  Signior  : there  arrives  at  the  fame  time  a tolerably  large  quantity  of 
fugar  from  Egypt,  which  the  common  people  prefer  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans, becaufe  it  is  cheaper,  and  fweetens,  it  is  laid,  better  than  the  other : 
it  is  not  fo  well  refined,  and  it  preferves  a part  of  its  mofcovade. 


Combujlibles  ; wood  for  carpenter's  and  joiner's  work , and  timber  for  fhip~ 

building . 

All  the  wood  ufedfor  fuel  and  cooking  in  the  houfes  of  private  perfons,  in 
fome  manufactories  and  efpecially  for  the  baths,  comes  from  the  fouth  part 
of  the  Propontis  and  the  coafls  of  the  Black  Sea,  fituated  from  the  Bos- 
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phorus  as  far  as  Sinope.  It  is  more  particularly  oak  that  is  burnt : for 
this  purpofe  are  alfo  employed  the  holm  green  oak,  the  arbutus,  and  almort 
all  the  trees  of  which  I fhall  prefently  give  the  enumeration.  From  thofe 
countries  is  drawn  a greater  quantity  of  charcoal,  becaufe,  in  Turkey,  the 
inhabitants  do  not  warm  themfelves  at  the  fire  of  chimnies,  as  I have  faid  elfe- 
where,  but  at  that  of  tandours  and  mangals,  for  which  charcoal  only  is 
required.  The  befit  is  made  of  the  oak  and  the  holm,  fome  is  alfo  made 
of  the  pine,  the  fir,  and  the  arbutus. 

The  countries  of  wtmv  1 have  juft  fpoken,  covered  with  beeches,  horn- 
beams, oaks,  elms,  walnut-trees,  cherry-trees,  pear-trees,  pines,  firs,  chefnut- 
trees,  plane-trees,  and  lime-trees,  furriifh  the  capital,  in  profufion,  with  all 
the  wood  necelfary  for  joiner’s  work  and  for  the  frame-work  of  the  houfes 
which  the  inhabitants  ar^  accuftomed  to  build  with  wood  ; and,  indeed,  the 
confumption  of  it  is  prodigious  in  an  immenfe  city,  where  frequent  fires  in- 
duce the  neceffity  of  rebuilding  continually  the  houfes  which  the  flames 
have  deftroyed.  There  are  daily  arriving  beams  cf  oak,  pine  and  fir,  joifts  of 
oak  and  beech,  for  the  frame-work,  and  planks  of  chefnut-tree  for  the  roofs 
of  houfes ; thin  planks  of  walnut-tree,  plane-tree,  cherry-tree,  pear-tree, 
lime-tree,  oak,  beech,  afh,  pine,  and  fir  for  joiner’s  work ; pump-pipes  and 
troughs  in  elm,  pine,  fir,  oak,  &c.  &c. 

There  alfo  arrives  from  the  fame  countries,  a great  deal  of  fhip-timber  for 
the  arfenal,  and  fpars  for  marts  and  yards  which  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  Porte  alfo  draws  excellent  timber  for  Ship- 
building from  Moldavia,  which  is  fhipped  at  Galas.  There  is  a great  deal 
in  Poland  and  in  South  Russia,  of  which  the  French  government  had  made 
trials  fome  time  before  the  revolution,  with  which  it  had  been  fatisfied,  and 
of  which  it  would,  perhaps,  have  made  ufe,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of 
fome  perfons  intererted  in  decrying  it. 
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Sinope  is  the  town  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  molt  within  reach  of  fhip- 
timber,  and  that  in  whofe  dock-yards  at  prefent  the  greateft  aftivity  prevails. 
Oak  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  environs  : its  wood,  more  handfome  for 
joiner’s  work,  is  as  good  and  as  folid  for  fhip-building,  as  that  of  our  fouthem 
departments. 

The  exportation  of  timber  fit  for  the  confirudlion  of  line-of-battie  fhips  is 
flridly  prohibited  at  Sinope.  An  officer  of  the  Porte  is  inceflantiy  em- 
ployed in  caufing  to  be  felled,  fquared,  and  conveyed  to  the  arfenal  fuch  wood 
as  he  judges  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy.  For  the  conftruftion  of  mer- 
chant-veffels,  private  perfons  can  difpofe  only  of  that  which  he  rejects  or  can- 
not employ. 

The  fouth  coafi;  of  the  Black  Sea  alfo  furnifires  a very  large  quantity  of 
tar,  flax,  and  hemp  for  the  dock  yard  at  Sinope,  and  for  the  arfenal  of 
Constantinople.  Flax  and  hemp  are  alfo  drawn  from  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  the  droguemans  and  barataires. — Of  the  marriage  of  the  merchants . — 'Of  the 
French  workmen  fettled  in  the  Levant. — Of  the  caravan  or  carrying-trade 
in  the  Levant. 

1:  he  clafs  of  droguemans  deferves  the  mo  ft  ferious  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government,  fince  it  is  on  their  probity,  on  their  intelligence, 
and  on  their  civifrn  that  depend  the  fuccefs  of  the  negociations  which  are  intrud- 
ed to  them  and  the  favourable  iffue  of  the  private  affairs  with  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  are  charged.  It  has  long  been  occupied  about  them  with- 
out ever  having  attained  the  objedt  which  it  had  in  view.  It  had  imagined,  per- 
haps, that  education  was  to  fupply  the  place  of  other  qualities,  and  that  it 
was  fufticient  for  a man,  in  other  refpetls  intelligent,  to  know  perfeftly 
French,  Turkifh,  and  Arabic,  to  be  a good  drogueman.  A preference  wras 
given  to  young  men  born  in  Turkey,  becaufe  they  had  a better  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  oriental  languages  and  a greater  facility  in  fpeaking  them  cor- 
rectly. They  were  made  to  fpend  a few  years  in  Paris,  in  order  to  learn 
French,  and  the  principles  of  the  Turkifh  and  Arabic  languages.  They  were 
fent  to  finifh  their  ftudies  in  a fchool  of  Capuchins  eftablifhed  at  Constan- 
tinople : thence  they  were  fcattered  over  the  different  fea-port  towns  of  the 
Levant,  and  thofe  who  fhewed  the  mod  capacity  were  afterwards  fent  for 
to  refide  with  the  ambaffador. 

Through  an  inconfiderate  condefcenfion,  almoft  all  the  French  droguemans 
had  been  taken  from  four  or  five  families  originally  foreign,  or  for  a long 
time  paft  fettled  in  the  Levant.  Thefe  men,  born  in  Turkey,  defcended 
from  Greek  or  Armenian  mothers,  fhewed  us,  at  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
yol.  1.  ii  tion, 


tion,  how  little  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  perfqns  of  their  Ramp.  Al- 
though they  were  indebted  to  France  for  their  education,  their  profeffion, 
and  their  fortune,  they  hefitated  not  to  go  over  into  the  fervice  of  our 
enemies,  and  to  tranfmit  to  them  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired 
among  us.  Some  even  have  been  accufed  of  having  carried  off  the  depots, 
and  having  plundered  the  chanceries  ; all,  in  a word,  proved,  on  this  me- 
morable occafion,  that,  in  the  fequel,  the  important  fundions  of  drogueman 
ought  to  be  intruded  to  none  but  real  Frenchmen,  to  men  born  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  France,  and  brought  up  and  educated  in  her  manners  and  cuftoms. 

I do  not  think  that  one  ought  to  afiimilate  the  man  born  in  Turkey,  of 
a father  who  has  long  fince  renounced  his  country,  of  a mother  a fubjed  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  of  a Greek  or  Armenian  woman  who  deteds  our  cudoms,  and 
ridicules  our  manners  to  him  who,  born  in  France,  diall  have  imbibed  with 
his  milk,  ideas  of  probity,  morality,  and  honour.  Five  or  fix  years  which 
the  former  fhall  have  paffed  in  Paris  for  his  education,  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
flroy  the  impreflions  that  he  diall  have  received  in  his  youth.  Accudomed  to 
live  with  degraded  men,  furrounded  by,  relations  whofe  mind  is  tarnidied  by  Sla- 
very, educated  in  the  fchool  of  vice,  five  or  fix  years  will  not  be  fufficient  for 
elevating  his  mind,  for  engraving  in  an  indelible  manner  in  his  heart  the  love  of 
virtue,  the  third  of  glory,  and  devotion  to  his  country. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  furprifed  that  I confider  a man  born  in  the 
Levant  as  lefs  fitted  for  the  focial  virtues,  as  lefs  qualified  to  difcharge 
fundions  which  require  probity  and  honour.  In  the  firft  place,  experience 
too  frequently  informs  us  that  the  drogueman,  born  and  bred  in  Turkey,  makes 
no  fcruple  of  factificing  the  intereds  of  private  perfons,  and  thofe  of  the  go- 
vernment, when  he  finds  any  advantage  in  fo  doing.  It  would  be  ffiame- 
ful  to  fay,  but  perhaps  not  very  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  agent  falls 
fometimes  into  the  fnares  which  the  drogueman  ceafes  not  to  fpread  for  him. 

Too 
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Too  frequently  the  latter  has  forced  the  other  to  filence  by  his  manoeu- 
vres, or  feduced*1iim  by  the  gold  which  he  has  had  the  addrefs  to  prefent  to 
him  opportunely  and  with  caution. 

Befides,  what  can  be  expelled  from  a man  brought  up  in  a country  where 
the  idea  of  probity  and  of  duties  is  attached  only  to  the  exterior  practices  of  a 
religious  worlhip,  where  cufloms  authorife  a perfon  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  paid 
for  the  fmalleft  fervice,  the  fmalleft  undertaking ; where  juftice  is  fold,  where 
falfe  evidence  is  paid  for,  where  murder  is  redeemed,  where  every  thing, 
in  a word,  is  trafficked  for  without  fcruple,  without  frame,  and  without  re- 
in or  fe  ? 

The  embaffy  of  Constantinople  in  no  manner  refembles  that  of  the  other 
courts.  In  thefe  the  ambaffador  conducts  affairs  himfelf : he  can  develop  all 
his  talents ; he  can  bring  into  aftion  all  the  refources  of  his  genius  : but, 
at  Constantinople,  he  depends  folely  on  his  drogueman  : if  the  man 
whom  he  employs  be  weak  or  unfkilful,  the  ambaffador  is  no  longer  any  thing 
more  with  the  Porte  than  a fool  or  a common  man.  If  the  drogueman  be  a 
knave,  the  ambaffador  is  deceived  : he  fees  the  cleared  affairs  take  a perplexed 
turn,  become  confufed,  grow  dark,  and  prefent  every  day  new  incidents : their 
progrefs,  according  to  circumftances,  will  be  retarded  by  fuppofed  obffacles. 
Difficulties  and  embarraffments  will  arife  at  every  Hep,  till  at  length  the  am- 
baffador  difgufted,  will  renounce  his  projects  and  abandon  his  undertakings. 


If  the  drogueman,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  patriotifm,  the  great  talents, 
and  the  probity  which  we  fuppofe  in  an  ambaffador,  and  if  the  latter,  with 
a pure  heart  and  a found  judgment,  had  only  ordinary  abilities,  the  interests 

M - 

of  the  nation  would  be  lodged  in  better  hands.  The  progrefs  of  affairs  would 
n^t  be  clogged:  the  Porte  would  be  feen  to  treat  with  confidence,  loyalty, 
and  franknefs : the  firmans  for  the  punilhment  of  delinquents,  in  the  fea« 
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ports  of  the  Levant,  would"  be  expeditioufly  delivered,  and  would  leave 
no  doubt,  no  ambiguity  in  their  difpofitions  : our  commerce  would 'be  effect- 
ually protefted  ; no  Frenchman  would  ever  be  outraged  or  infulted  with  im- 
punity : the  commiffaries  and  agents  of  the  Republic  would  enjoy  the  confi- 
deration  which  they  merit. 

Is  there,  in  the  Levant,  a man  of  any  judgment  who  has  not  a thoufand 
times  made  the  fame  reflections  as  myfelf  ? Is  there  one  who  has  not  very 
frequently  perceived  that  the  drogueman  altered  or  modified  at  his  plea- 
fure  the  words  which  he  is  charged  to  tranfmit  ? 

It  is  at  Marseilles,  and  not  at  Constantinople,  that  we  muft  eftablifh 
public  fchools  of  Greek,  Turkifh,  and  Arabic,  in  order  that  the  young  men 
who  are  intended  for  the  Levant  trade,  and  the  mariners  who  are  to  pur- 
fue  the  carrying-trade  there,  may  learn  the  languages  of  which  they  will 
Hand  in  need,  if  they  wdlh  not  to  be  deceived,  if  they  be  defirous  of  conduct- 
ing bufmefs  themfelves,  and  of  aCting  according  to  their  own  pleafure  and 
without  obftacles. 

It  is  expedient  to  eftablifh  another  fchool  at  Paris,  more  particularly  def- 
ined for  the  droguemanfhip,  in  which  fhould  be  received  none  but  young  men 
born  or  brought  up  in  France.  They  fhould  there  learn  not  only  vulgar 
Greek,  Turkifh,  Arabic,  and  Perfian,  but  the  language  which  is  configned  in 
Greek  and  Arabic  books,  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  which  are  fpoken  at 
court,  and  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  aCts  emanating  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

A few  years’  flay  in  Turkey,  one  or  two  years’  apprentlcefhip  to  the 
commiffaries  and  agents,  would  be  fufficient  for  the  pupil  intended  for  a 
drogueman  to  catch  the  pronunciation,  and  learn  all  the  turns  of  the  langu;  jes 
for  which  he  will  have  the  mod  occafion,  according  as  he  might  propofe  to 
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ferve  the  capital  or  the  lea-port  towns  of  the  Levant,  Greece,  or 
Syria.  Befides,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  his  preferving  a foreign  pro- 
nunciation : the  Muflulman  has  almoll  always  for  the  European  the  refpedt 
with  which  he  thinks  that  he  may  difpenfe  towards  the  man  who,  born  in 
Turkey,  appears  to  him  no  more  than  a Have  in  difguife. 

An  infinite  number  of  advantages  would  refult  if  the  droguemanfhip  were, 
in  the  Levant,  the  nurfery  of  the  agents  and  commiffaries  of  the  commer- 
cial relations  : there  would  neceffarily  be  feen  in  them  more  zeal,  more  in- 
formation, more  attachment,  and  more  probity  *.  Bufinefs  in  the  fea-port 
towns  of  the  Levant  would  be  better  tranfadled  and  much  more  quickly 
terminated  if  the  commilfary  were  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, if  he  had  learned  by  a long  experience,  to  know  the  Muflulmans  and 
all  the  fubje&s  of  the  Grand  Signior. 

But,  above  all,  it  would  be  neceiTary  to  obtain  from  the  Porte  that  the 
French  drogueman  fhould  prefent  himfelf  in  an  European  drefs,  in  a particular 
uniform,  and  that  he  fhould  not  be  fubjeft  to  the  Turkifli  cuftoms  and  cere- 
monial ; for  were  the  drogueman  to  continue  to  humble  himfelf  before  a 
pacha,  a mutfelim,  a fimple  writer  of  the  Porte  ; were  he  always  to  be  in  fear 
of  the  baftinade ; were  he  obliged  to  offer  them  fubmiffively  his  head,  to  kifs 
the  fkirt  of  their  robe,  how  could  he  preferve  that  independence  of  opinion, 
that  inflexibility  of  charafter,  that  elevation  of  mind  fo  neceflary  to  a com- 
miffary  in  the  Levant  ? 

Current  affairs  of  little  importance  would  continue  to  be  tranfa&ed  by 
the  droguemans  of  the  country,  creatures  vile  at  this  day,  whofe  whole  oc» 

* Citizen  Ruffin,  formerly  drogueman,  at  this  day  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Republic  at  the 
Porte,  would  furnilh  us,  if  it  were  neceiTary,  with  an  inconteftable  proof  that  the  interefts  o£ 
the  nation  could  not  fometimes  be  placed  in  better  hands. 
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cupation  is  to  avoid  the  flick  of  the  Turks  and  to  pick  up  money  from 
thofe  who  employ  them,  but  who  might  be  eafily  turned  to  account  by  means 
of  barats  wifely  granted. 

I am  not  willing  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  Greeks,  to  thofe  Armenians, 
to  thofe  opulent  Jews  who  purchafe  a harat  only  in  order  to  have  a right 
to  wear  flippers  like  thofe  of  the  Muflulmans,  or  pay  no  more  than  three 
per  cent,  for  cuflom-houfe  duties,  and  who,  by  that  means,  place  their  life 
and  their  fortune  under  the  fafe-guard  of  an  European  power.  I conft- 
der  it  as  extremely  unbecoming  and  impolitic  that  an  ambaffador  has  it  in 
his  power  to  fell  at  a very  high  price  his  protection  to  fuch  men,  who  very 
frequently  expofe  his  credit,  who  always  take  up  a part  of  his  time,  and  who 
bear  towards  the  European  merchants  a remarkable  prejudice. 

Barats  ought  to  be  given  gratuitoufiy  to  thofe  who  fhall  devote  themfelves  to 
the  fervice  of  the  fea-port  towns  of  the  Levant,  who  fliall  undertake  all  la- 
borious and  difagreeable  functions,  and  who,  poor  and  without  interefl,  will 
be  almoft  always  the  agents  of  the  merchants.  Thefe  men,  from  whom  the 
commiflaries  of  commercial  relations  fnall  be  able  to  caufe  the  barat  to  be 
withdrawn  becaufe  they  have  not  purchafed  it,  fliall  be  obliged  to  conduct 
themfelves  honeftly  if  they  wifh  to  preferve  it  and  enjoy  the  privileges  which 
are  attached  to  it. 

Long  experience  had  formerly  taught  the  government,  how  wife  it  was  to 
prohibit  the  merchants  and  agents  whom  it  employed  in  the  Levant,  from 
marrying  with  the  women  of  the  country.  This  law,  which  favour  and  pro- 
tection fometimes  filenced,  ought  to  be  reftored  to  vigour  and  rigoroufly 
executed : the  interefl  of  the  merchant  and  the  advantage  of  the  State  alike 

demand  this.  It  is  fo  much  the  more  neceflary,  as  there  exifls  one  in  Turkey, 

✓ 

which  declares  ray  as  or  tributary  fubjedts  the  children  of  the  Europeans  who 
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are  born  from  a Greek  or  Armenian  woman  a fubjecl  cf  the  Grand 
Signior. 

Independently  of  the  woman,  born  in  the  Levant,  preferring  oriental 
indolence  to  the  cares  of  a family,  and  confuming  in  nonfenfe,  in  drefs,  and 
in  trinkets,  confiderable  fums,  fhe  has  generally  fo  little  attachment  and  grati- 
tude to  him  to  whom  fire  is  indebted  for  comfort  and  repofe,  that,  following 
the  example  of  the  Muffulman  women,  fire  neglects  nothing  to  purloin  from 
him  his  favings  and  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  returning  to"  his  own 
country.  The  hufband,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  his  wife  to  follow  him, 
to  renounce  fofas,  vapour-baths,  and  cuftoms  which  fine  has  contracted  from  her 
infancy,  affumes  by  degrees  the  habits  of  the  country.  Idlenefs  gets  hold 
of  him,  old  age  takes  him  by  furprife,  and  death  carries  him  off : his  fa- 
mily renounce  for  ever  the  mother- country.  They  would  evenfoon  forget  it, 
did  not  their  intereft  invite  them  to  preferve  the  protection  which  the  father 
enjoyed. 

Droguemans  were  not  generally  comprifed  in  this  prohibition,  becaufe  they 
were,  undoubtedly,  expatriated  for  ever  ; while  the  merchant  was  likely  to 
return  to  France  after  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  of  labours,  and 
bring  back  with  him  the  fortune  which  he  would  not  fail  to  make  in  the  Le- 
vant when  he  conducted  himfelf  with  intelligence  and  economy  *. 

. 1 t , 

On  arriving  at  Constantinople  and  in  the  fea-port  towns  of  the  Levant, 
we  were  very  much  furprifed  to  find  every  where  a great  number  of  French 
workmen  who  had  brought  into*  thefe  countries  the  arts  of  Europe,  and 
who  enjoyed,  under  the  protection  of  the  ambaffador  and  the  agents  of  the 

* Young  lads  were  fent  to  the  commercial  houfes  of  the  Levant  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen : the  greater  part  were  book-keepers  at  twenty-five : ten  years  were  fufficient  for  them  to 
make  a fortune  which  allowed  them  to  return  to  France  and  there  marry. 
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Republic,  the  produce  of  their  induflry  without  either  paying  taxes  or  Impofts. 
If  thefe  workmen  and  thefe  artifls  expatriated  themfelves  only  in  order  to 
acquire  riches  and  return  fooner  or  later  to  bring  them  back  to  their  country,  if 
they  did  not  do  a confiderable  injury  to  the  national  commerce  and  induflry 
by  teaching  the  Turks  to  difpenfe  with  us,  by  ellablifhing  our  workfhops, 
our  manufactories  among  them,  certainly  they  deferved  that  an  ambaflador 
fhould  procure  them  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  granted  to 
merchants. 

t 

But  how  far  are  they  from  refembling  thofe  eflimable  men  who,  removed 
from  their  natal  land,  devote  themfelves  to  a painful  labour,  who  confent 
to  pafs  the  prime  of  their  life  among  barbaiians,  who  fee  themfelves  ex- 
pofed  to  the  poniard  of  affafiins,  to  fires,  to  the  plague,  wand  to  the  ma- 
lignant influence  of  fome  marfhy  countries,  with  a view  of  eflablifhing  between 
Turkey  and  France  a commerce  of  barter  extremely  advantageous,  a 
commerce  which  enlivens  our  workfhops,  increafes  our  population,  forms  a 
great  number  of  failors,  diffufes  plenty  in  fome  places,  and  comfort  every 
where  S 

The  French  workman,  by  doing  a prejudice  to  his  country,  drags  on  in 
the  Levant  a lingering  exiftence.  His  profits  are  very  limited,  and  he  very 
feldom  acquires,  by  perfevering  labour,  and  the  flri&eft  economy,  wherewith  to 
be  able  to  return  to  his  country.  The  workman,  befides,  hurried  fometimes  into 
gaming-houfes  and  taverns,  may,  in  the  fea-port  towns  of  the  Levant  and 
even  at  Constantinople,  expofe  the  fate  of  all  the  French,  in  a mo- 
ment of  ebriety,  or  in  one  of  thofe  fits  of  paffion  which  fhall  lead  him  to  the 
commiflion  of  an  offence  fomewhat  ferious. 

For  his  own  advantage,  the  workman  ought  to  be  fent  back  to  his  own 
country,  unlefs  his  flay  in  the  Levant  be  found  afeful  to  the  ambaflador  and 
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to  France,  and  if  he  refufed  to  depart,  he  ought,  without  his  having  a right 
to  complain,  to  be  refufed  a protection  which  he  does  not  merit. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Orientals  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and,  above  all,  the 
fear  of  Maltefe  privateers,  had  in  ail  times  induced  the  Turks  to  make  ufe 
of  Venetian,  Ragufan,  and  French  veffels  for  the  conveyance  of  their  mer- 
chandife  from  one  town  to  another.  They  alfo  had  recourfe  to  the  boats 
of  the  country ; but  they  then  preferred  thofe  belonging  to  the  Greeks 
who  had  obtained  a pafs  from  the  archbifhops  of  Syra  and  Naxos. 

The  French  had  always  in  the  feas  of  the  Levant  a great  number  of 
veffels  folely  employed  in  carrying  from  one  echelle * or  fea-port  town  to  the 
other  the  merchandife  with  which  they  were  laden,  and  from  which  they  de- 
rived a tolerably  advantageous  freight.  This  carrying-trade,  known  in  the 
South  of  France  under  the  name  of  caravans,  was  a practical  fchool  of  navi- 
gation, and  a rather  confiderable  fource  of  wealth  to  fome  towns  of  ancient 
Provence.  None  were  better  acquainted  with  the  feas  of  the  Levant,  ufed 
greater  expedition  in  their  voyages,  and  navigated  with  greater  advantage 
for  the  traders,  than  the  Provencal  mariners.  The  navigation  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  Ragufans  was  extremely  flow  and  timid : -it  prefented  more  dan- 
gers, becaufe  they  fometimes  ran  their  veffels  afhore,  by  wiflring,  on  the  fm  ailed 
fign  of  bad  weather,  to  gain  a harbour  or  roadflead. 

Independently  of  the  freights  which  yielded  profits  to  all  thofe  who  had 
concurred  in  the  conftrubtion,  purchafe,  and  outfit  of  the  veffel,  the  captain 
never  failed  to  enrich  himfelf  fooner  or  later  when  he  was  active,  intelligent 

* Echelle  comes  from  the  Italian  word fcala , becaufe  there  exift  in  all  the  harbours  and  roadfteads 
of  the  Levant,  in  lieu  of  quays,  ladders  or  wooden  iteps,  which  project  into  the  fea  for  the 
accefs  of  veffels  and  beats,  and  for  facilitating  the  embarkation  and  debarkation  of  perfons 
and  goods. 
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and  frugal,  and  the  failors  themfelves,  befides  their  wages,  gained  a great  deal 
by  the  fmall  parcels  of  goods  which  they  carried  from  Marseilles,  or  which 
they  made  up  in  the  Levant  in  going  from  one  fea-port  town  to  another. 
This  lad-mentioned  profit  is  very  confiderable : there  is  twenty-five  per  cent, 
to  be  gained  by  choice  merchandife.  The  intelligent  feaman  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Levant,  did  not  fail  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  circumdance. 
This  gain,  repeated  five  or  fix  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  foon  doubled 
and  tripled  the  capital.  I have  known  a great  number  of  failors  who 
fupported  at  Marseilles,  at  La  Ciotat,  at  St.  Tropez,  or  at  La  Seine, 
a numerous  family,  and  who,  befides,  procured  themfelves  early  in  life  a 
competence  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

A veflel  was  divided  into  twenty-four  fbares  or  kirats,  and  each  (bare 
might  be  fubdivided  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  fhare-holders.  The 
veflel  was  to  return  at  the  expiration  of  three  years.  The  profits  were 
divided,  according  to  the  accr  unt  of  the  captain,  between  the  parties  inte- 
reded,  after  deducting  the  expenfes  which  had  been  incurred  for  the  wages 
of  the  crew,  and  fuch  repairs  and  jrefitting  as  were  found  necefiary. 

For  fome  time  pad  it  had  been  perceived  that  the  fhare-holders'  gained  fo 
much  the  lefs,  as  the  captains  enriched  themfelves  the  more  quickly; 
however,  though  difhor.edy  had  found  its  way  among  the  greater  part  of  them, 
the  mod  fhamelefs  even  dill  brought  wherewith  to  keep  up  in  the  fhare- 
holders  the  confidence  which  has  always  been  placed  in  this  kind  of  (pecu- 
lation. The  fmall  towns  which  T have  jud  mentioned,  had  by  this  means  ac~ 
quired  a confiderable  increafe;  there  exided  among  the  inhabitants  a degree  of 
comfort  which  was  not  to  be  feen  in  thofe  that  were  merely  agricultural. 

There  were  reckoned  upwards  of  a hundred  vefiels  employed  in  this  carry- 
ing-trade, generally  manned  each  by  eight  or  ten  hands,  including  the  captain 
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and  mate.  The  trade  which  was  regularly  carried  on  from  Marseilles 
with  all  the  fea-port  towns  of  the  Levant,  employed  four  or  five  hundreds 
The  caravane , as  is  feen,  ought  therefore  to  be  encouraged  at  the  peace, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  profits  which  it  procures,  as  of  the  practical  know- 
ledge which  our  feamen  acquire  in  the  feas  of  the  Levant,, 
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Departure  from  Conflantinople  for  the  Gulf  of  Mundania.— - Stay  at 
Ghemlek. — Turkijh  dock-yard. — Timber  for  flip- building. — Culture  of 
the  land. — Natural  hi/lory. — If  ends  of  the  Propontis.  — Gallipoli. 
Lampfacus. — Arrival  at  the  Dardanelles. 


Events,  which  had  fucceedea  each  other  with  rapidity  fince  our  depar- 
ture from  Paris,  having  made  us  lofe  light  of  the  principal  objed  of  our 
million,  the  courfe  which  appeared  to  us  the  moll  prudent  from  the  very 
hrft  day  of  our  arrival  in  the  Levant,  was  to  requeft  our  recall  to  France, 
or  formal  authority  to  quit  Constantinople,  to  dired  our  Heps  to  the 
fouthern  fhores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  repair  through  Armenia,  Georgia, 
Guilan  or  Chivran,  to  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  then  to  traverfe 
vol.  ii.  b Persia 
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Persia  from  north  to  fouth,  and  return  to  France  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Bassora,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  Syria.  For  fix  months,  we 
had  been  in  vain  expecting  that  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  Republic 
would  be  authorized  to  furnifh  us  with  the  means  neceffary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  journey.  We  felt  the  moft  eager  impatience  to  travel  over  one 
of  the  parts  of  our  globe  the  moft  interefting,  in  regard  to  natural  hiftory, 
geography,  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  commerce,  &c.  when  we  received 
an  account  of  the  detention  of  Citizen  Semonville,  on  the  neutral  territo- 
ry of  the  Grisons,  by  one  of  the  powers  inimical  to  France. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  arrival,  at  Constantinople,  of  an  ambaf- 
fador  of  the  Republic  had  mitigated  the  fate  of  the  French,  calmed  their 
inquietude,  rendered  the  Porte  more  circumfpecft,  and  relieved  us  from 
the  fufpenfe  in  which  we  had  been  fince  our  departure  from  Paris.  Citizen 
Semonville,  with  whom  we  had  conferred  feveral  times  at  Marseilles, 
was  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  government  with  refpedt  to  us;  he 
knew  what  was  the  primitive  objeft  of  our  million;  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
all  the  importance  which  the  executive  provisional  council  attached  to  our 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  how  many 
advantages  they  hoped,  in  certain  circumftances,  to  derive  from  a more  inti- 
mate union  with  the  Turks. 

Receiving  no  anfwer  to  the  different  letters  which  we  had  addrefied  to  the 
government,  we  refolved  to  go  and  fpend  the  winter  at  the  Dardanelles, 
or  in  the  Iflands  of  Greece,  far  from  the  agitations  and  intrigues  which  the 
various  fhades  of  political  opinions  had  produced  among  the  French,  and  of 
which  we  had,  in  fpite  of  ourfelves,  been  witneffes.  What  determined  us 
to  take  this  courfe,  was  that  we  fhould  be  thence  enabled  to  return  to 
France  if  we  were  recalled,  or  to  repair  to  whatever  country  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  the  government  fhould  in  future  think  it  neceflary  to  fend  us. 

We 
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We  received,  from  Citizen  Descorches,  all  the  affiftance  that  his  pre- 
carious fituation  allowed  him  to  afford,  and  we  left  Constantinople  on 
the  6th  of  Frimaire,  year  II,  (26th  of  November,  1794,)  on  board  a 
Ragufan  veffel,  freighted  by  a French  merchant.  The  captain  had  orders 
to  go  and  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Mundania,  in  order  to  take  in  there 
fome  bales  of  filk  which  were  to  be  fent  to  him  from  Bursa.  Thence  he 
was  to  fet  fail  for  Smyrna,  and  leave  us,  in  palling,  at  the  Dardanelles, 
where  we  had  an  intention  of  making  tome  Ray. 

The  day  was  fine,  the  temperature  of  the  air  very  mild,  and  the  fea  per- 
fectly fmooth  : the  wind,  which  had  been  to  the  fouth  for  eight  days,  had 
died  away,  and  appeared  likely  to  fhift  to  the  north:  the  captain  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  firft  favourable  breath  in  order  to  get  under  fail.  We  de- 
parted from  Gal  at  a at  noon,  and  came  to  an  anchor  at  funfet,  off  the 
village  of  Prinkipos.  The  wind  being  faint  and  variable,  we  remained 
at  this  anchorage  two  days,  during  which  we  amufed  ourfelves  in  killing, 
from  on  board,  fome  divers,  in  (hooting,  in  the  ifland,  woodcocks  and  red 
partridges,  and  in  gathering,  for  our  collection,  feeds,  lichens,  and  a few 
late  plants. 

The  wind  having  fettled  at  north  north-eaft,  we  fet  fail,  at  feven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  for  the  Gulf  of  Mundania:  at  ten,  we  were  a league  from 
the  coaft  fituated  between  this  gulf  and  that  of  Nicomedia,  and  at  noon 
we  had  doubled  Cape  Bouz-Bournou.  This  coaft  is  beautiful,  diverfified, 
and  rather  mountainous;  the  foil  appeared  fertile  and  vrooded;  we  perceived 
fields  laid  down  in  corn,  a few  flocks  of  ftieep,  and  feveral  inconfiderable 
villages.  After  having  doubled  the  cape,  the  wind  till  then  favourable,  was 
likely  to  be  contrary  to  us;  it  obliged  us  to  ply  to  windward  a part  of  the 
night.  We  had  fome  difficulty  to  get  to  an  anchor  half  a league  from  the 
village  of  Ghemlek,  at  two  cables’  length  from  the  fouth  coaft. 
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The  anchorage,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  is  excellent ; the  anchors  hold 
well  every  where;  but,  in  winter,  it  is  moil  prudent  to  approach  the  dock- 
yard fituated  to  the  fouth,  and  to  bring  up  at  a cable  and  a half  or  two  cables’ 
length  from  the  (hore;  for  if  a veffel  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  fide  of  the 
village,  Hie  would  be  expofed  to  a heavier  fea  with  a wefterly  wind  fomewhat 
flrong,  and  might  run  the  rifk  of  being  driven  on  the  rocks  which  fkirt  that 
coaft,  if  her  cables  were  too  old  or  too  weak. 

The  village,  called  Kios  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ghemlek  by  the  Turks,  is 
fituated  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  towards 
the  north  part:  it  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cars,  and  its  popula- 
tion appears  to  be  about  two  thoufand  fouls.  The  inhabitants,  for  the  mod 
part  Greeks,  are  occupied  in  the  culture  of  the  land:  few  among  them  are 
mariners;  feveral  are  employed  againfl  their  will,  as  workmen,  fmce  the  Turks 
have  eftablilhed,  a quarter  of  a league  from  that  fpot,  a dock-yard  for  the 
conftrudtion  of  fin ips  of  the  line.  Here,  on  our  arrival,  was  an  eighty  gun 
(hip  almoft  hnilhed,  the  building  of  which  had  been  directed  by  a ‘French 
fhipwright. 

What  determines  the  Turks  to  build  part  of  their  line-of-battle  drips  at 
the  head  of  this  gulf,  is  the  facility  of  procuring  diip-timber  from  the 
mountain,  which  borders  on  Olympus,  from  thofe  which  lie  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Mundania  and  Nicomedia,  and  from  thofe  fituated  to  the 
fouth  of  Lake  Ascanius.  Two  fpecies  of  oak  and  two  fpecies  of  fir  are 
employed;  the  former  ferve  for  the  keel,  the  ribs  or  frames,  and  the 
fheathing;  the  latter  likewife  ferve  for  the  frames,  and  for  all  the  pieces 
of  the  infide  of  the  veffel. 

The  two  fpecies  of  oak  which  ferve  for  fhip-building,  are  the  hairy -cupped 
oak  Plate  XII.  and  the  chijler  oak.  The  former,  which  appears  to  be  the 
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quercus  cam's  of  Linnaeus,  is  mod  common  towards  Tocat,  Sinope, 
and  Trebisond.  It  is  that  which  is  brought  to  the  arfenal  of  Constan  - 
tinople from  the  fouthern  Hr  ores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  which  is  mod 
commonly  employed  for  the  frame-work  of  houfes.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  It  grows  to  a confiderable  height 
and  furnifhes  an  excellent  wood.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  notched,  fmooth,  of 
a dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  a little  whitifh  and  pubefcent  on  their 
under.  The  fca-les  of  the  cup  are  in  elongated  filaments,  terminated  in  a 
point  *. 

The  clufitr  or  Jialk-j suited  oak  is  more  common  than  the  other  in  the 
environs  of  Mundania  and  Constantinople.  It  riles  to  a great  height, 
afiumes  a fine  Item,  and  furnifhes  a very  hard  wood.  This  tree,  whofe 
foliage  differs-  little,  at  firft  fight,  from  that  of  the  quercus  cerris  cr 
Turkey  oak,  is  neverthelefs  remarkable  for  its  elongated  fruit,  borne  on  a 
fender  pedicle,  two  or  three  inches  in  length -p. 

The  Turks  commonly  make  ufe  of  the  pinus  pinea  or  done  pine,  and  of 
a fpecies  which  approaches  to  the  laricio  of  the  Corficans.  The  former  is 
common  towards  the  maritime  coafts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria;  it  alio 
grows  throughout  all  Greece.  It  acquires  a confiderable  fize,  and  its  wood, 
hard  and  refinous,  is  frequently  employed  in  the  fhip-building  carried  on  at 
Mundania,  at  the  Dardanelles,  at  Mitylene,  and  at  Rhodes. 


* Quercus  orient alis,  latifolia , foils  ad  ccflam  pulchre  incifs, , glande  maxima , cupula  crinita, 
Tournefort.  Coroil,  page  40. — Id.  Voyage  au  Levant.  Vol.  i.  page  240. 

Pococke’s  Travels,  vcl.  ii.  tab.  86. 

Chene  a cupule  quercus  crinita.  Lam.  Encycl.  Bot.  vol.  i.  page  718.  No.  4. 

f Quercus  orientals,  glande  cylindri,  formi , longo  pediculo  infidente.  Tournefort.  Coral!,  page  40. 
Chene  a grappe,  quercus  racemofa , Lam.  Er.cyclop.  Botan.  Vol,  i.  page  715.  No.  1. 
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The  other  pine  which  we  found  in  plenty  in  the  environs  of  Olympus 
and  in  all  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  bears  a ftraight  Rem,  and  acquires  a 
confiderable  fize  and  height.  Its  feeds,  which  I brought  to  Paris,  have 
come  up  very  well  in  the  garden  of  Citizen  Cels,  a cultivator,  and  member 
of  the  National  Inftitute. 

The  Gulf  of  Mundania,  Plate  111.  is  deep,  rather  narrow,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  lofty  mountains:  the  one  to  the  north  is  alrnoft  entirely  calcare- 
ous; it  is  partly  fchiftofe,  partly  formed  of  fandflone  at  its  bale.  The  coaft 
fituated  to  the  fouth  prelents,  all  along  the  fhore,  a hard,  mixed  rock,  con- 
taining pebbles  of  porphyry,  granite,  &c.  At  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  feen  a 
fandy  beach  by  no  means  elevated,  and  beyond,  a fmall  fertile  plain,  watered 
by  a rivulet,  which  .bore  the  name  of  the  town;  and  by  a little  river,  known 
formerly  by  the  name  of  Hylas.  In  this  plain  are  cultivated  various  kitchen- 
garden  plants,  fuch  as  the  folanum  melongena,  the  hibifcus  efculentus,  the 
water-melon,  and  feveral  fruit  trees,  among  which  we  remarked  the  pome- 
granate-tree and  a fpecies  of  apple-tree  with  oblong  fruit,  of  a very  agreeable 
flavour.  We  procured  feveral  flips  of  this  apple-tree,  and  lent  them  to  Con- 
stantinople in  order  to  be  there  raifed  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  be- 
longing to  the  embafly,  till  we  fhould  have  it  in  our  power  to  convey  them 
ourfelves  to  France. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  apple-tree  would  thrive  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  fnce  the  temperature  of  Ghemlek  is  at  leaf:  as  warm  as  that  of 
our  fouthern  departments,  where  it  is  known  that  the  apple-tree  vegetates 
badly,  and  yields  only  worm-eaten  fruit. 

The  pomegranates  of  Ghemlek  are  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  the 
Greeks  of  that  village  are  obliged  to  pay  their  perfonal  impoft  with  a certain 
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quantity  of  this  fruit,  which  they  fend  every  year  to  Constantinople  for 
the  harem  of  the  Grand  Signior. 

Although  the  olive-tree  is  much  propagated  on  the  riling  grounds  of  the 
environs,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  not  accultomed  to  extract  oil  from  its  fruit. 
They  prefer  gathering  the  olive  when  it  is  perfectly  ripe  in  the  months  of 
Srumaire  and  Frimaire,  in  order  to  fait  it  and  afterwards  fend  it  to  the 
capital,  where  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  make,  during  the  whole 
year,  a great  conlumption  of  this  fruit.  The  preparation  of  thefe  olives 
confifts-  in  throwing  marine  fait  on  them,  in  a rather  large  quantity,  and 
ftirring  them  about  fo  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it. 
They  are  afterwards  put,  for  fome  days,,  into  balkets,  and  are  flightly  prelfed 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  draining  of  the  aqueous  part,  after  which  they  ate 
kept  in  earthen  jars. 

Thefe  olives  are  eaten  without  any  other  preparation:  they  are  fometimes 
feafoned  with  fait,  vinegar,  and  oil;  they  are  alfo  ferved  up  with  folanum 
melongena,  pimento,  celery,  and  fennel  pickled  in  vinegar,  together  with 
anchovies,  and  other  halted  hfhes. 

At  Ghemlek,  as  well  as  in  the  environs  of  Bursa,  the  white  mulberry- 
tree  is  cultivated  in  plenty  for  the  rearing  of  filk-worms;  but  here  this  tree 
is  not  permitted  to  grow,  as  in  our  climates:  it  is  kept  as  a dwarf,  and 
every  year  are  taken  off  all  the  branches  which  have  fhot  forth  the  preceding 
year,  in  order  to  be  given,  with  their  leaves  on  them,  to  the  filk-worms. 
After  this  cutting,  the  mulbetry-tree  pufhes  forth  frefh  fhoots  which  are 
to  be  cut  the  following  year,  as  they  are  wanted. 

Thefe  trees  are  planted  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  at  the  diftance 
of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other.  They  are  not  grafted,  became  it  has, 
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no  doubt,  been  diicovered  that  the  fmaller  and  more  favoury  leaves  of  the 
wild  mulberry-tree  are  of  a quality  fuperior  to  thofe  which  are  large,  fuc cl- 
ient, and  by  no  mean*  fubftantial.  It  is  not,  in  general,  the  practice  to 
give  them  manure;  fome  are  watered;  but  all  receive  two  hoeings,  the  one 
at  the  moment  of  their  vegetation,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  fummer. 
This  tree,  thus  cultivated,  lads  a great  number  of  years:  it  forms  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  wealth  of  the  environs  of  Bursa,  and  fupplies  a great 
many  manufactories  of  filk  fluffs  eflablifhed  in  that  town  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Orientals. 

A field  planted  with  mulberry-trees  which  may  have  been  permitted  to 
rife  and  grow,  will,  doubtlefs,  furnifh  a more  confiderable  quantity  of  leavesj 
than  if  it  were  planted  with  dwarf  mulberry-trees,  although  the  latter  are 
much  clofer  to  each  other;  but  if  a cultivator  confider  the  facility  that  he 
has  of  procuring  at  pleafure  all  the  leaf  of  the  latter  by  cutting  the  young 
boughs,  and  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  being  able  to  fhelter,  by  a wall 
or  a hedge,  the  dwarf  mulberry-trees  from  a frozen  wind  which  attacks  and 
fo  frequently  caufes  the  leaf  to  wither,  in  our  fouthern  departments,  at  the 
moment  of  its  budding,  and,  by  that  means,  deprives  of  their  nourifhment 
the  filk-worms  already  hatched,  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  that  this  culture 
is  not  to  be  neglefted,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted,  at  leaft  in  part, 
in  the  South  of  France. 

The  Greeks  are  great  eaters  of  land-fnails ; but  they  have  not,  like  the 
Romans,  the  art  of  fattening  them  and  making  them  a monftrous  fize  bv  an 
abundant  and  choice  food.  They  content  themfelves  with  picking  them  up 
in  the  fields  and  keeping  them  in  their  houfes,  for  iome  days,  in  earthen 
jars,  in  order  to  make  them  void  all  the  food  on  which  they  have  fubfifled. 
They  boil  them  for  feveral  hours  in  water  with  a little  fait,  after  which  they 
make  a fauce  flrongly  feafoned  with  garlic,  parfley,  and  fpices.  We  faw  the 
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Greeks  of  Constantinople  and  Ghemlek  eat  almoft  every  fpecies  of 
European  fnails,  but  more  particularly  the  beautiful  chefnut  fnail,  of  which 
we  give  the  figure,  Plate  XI  II,  fig . i.  a.b. 

It  is  larger  than  the  pomalia  or  vine-fnail:  its  fpire  is  lefs  elevated,  and  its 
mouth  lefs  large.  The  whole  (hell  is  generally  coloured  by  large  zones  of  a 
chefnut  brown,  interfedted  by  other  pale  zones,  of  which  the  one  that  tra- 
ceries the  middle  of  the  laft  volute,  is  diftinguilhed  for  its  whitifh  colour. 
The  femi-el.liptic  mouth  is  in  proportion.  The  lip  is  obtufe:  it  forms,  with- 
cut,  a little  border,  and  is  coated,  within,  by  a brown  enamel  which  increafes 
towards  the  umbilical  region.  The  bottom  of  the  opening  is  as  if  milk-white, 
although  tranfmitting  the  exterior  zones*. 

Among  the  land-fheils  which  we  found  in  the  environs  of  Ghemlek,  we 
{hall  remark  two  bulimi  which  hitherto  appear  to  us  unknown  to  naturalifts. 

1.  The  zebra  bulimus,  fig.  io.  a.  b.  It  is  fmooth,  whitilh,  more  or  lefs 
marked  longitudinally  with  lines  fomewhat  rufous.  Its  twrelve  volutes  are 
a little  convex.  Its  fummit  is  obtufe,  and  its  umbilical  foramen  very  percep- 
tible. Its  mouth  is  white:  it  has  three  teeth  placed  in  the  form  of  a triangle, 
nearly  at  equal  diflances  -j~. 

2.  The  aval  bulimus,  fig.  12.  a.  b.  It  is  of  a whitilh  colour,  clearer 
towards  the  mouth.  It  is  compofed  of  fix  volutes  a little  convex  and 
fmooth.  Its  111  ape  is  that  of  an  egg,  lhort  and  obtufe.  It  is  provided  with 
a little  umbilicus.  Its  mouth  is  oblong,  oblique,  narrowed  by  fix  teeth 


* Helix  caftanea  magna , exumbilicata,  deprefiufcule  globofa,  rufo-cajlanea,  pallido  zonata,  callo 
labii  obtuji  interno  et  urnbilicali  fufco. 

«•  Bulimus  zebra  par-vulus,  oblongus,  umbilical  us,  lac-vis,  alb  id  us  rufo  linevlatus ; apuiura  alba 
asqualita  triphaque  njerfu  tridentata- 
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nearly  equal,  very  diftinft,  three  on  each  fide..  From  this  mouth,  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  bulimus  fcarabceus;  it  is  not  at  all  compreiTed,  and  its  fize 
is  from  three  lines  to  three  lines  and  a half*. 

On  the  20th  of  Frimaire  (12th  of  December)  the  cold  was  fharply  felt  for 
the  fir  ft  time;  there  fell  five  or  fix  inches  of  fnovv,  which  brought  a great 
many  fnipes  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  a vaft  number  of  ducks  on 
the  two  little  rivers  and  in  the  plain.  The  red  partridge  and  the  hare  were 
every  where  in  great  plenty  and  of  an  exquifite  flavour.  The  captain,  a de- 
termined fportfman,  had  an  excellent  pointer,  fo  that  we  lived  well  at  little, 
expenfe  during  our  flay  at  Ghemlek. 

Citizen  Toussaint,  a (hip-builder,  fettled  in  the  village,  forgot  nothing 
to  make  us  pafs  our  time  agreeably,  and  to  procure  us  every  information  of 
which  we  flood  in  need.  We  learnt,  with  inquietude,  that  his  zeal,  for 
the  fervice  of  the  Porte,  had  feveral  times  expofed  him  to  being  maffacred, 
by  the  Turks  belonging  to  the  country  inland,  who  accufed  him  improperly 
of  being  the  caufe  of  the  oppreffion  which  the  government  made  them  ex- 
perience for  the  felling  and  the  conveyance  of  the  wood  neceffary  for  the  con- 
flrudion  of  the  fhip  with  which  he  was  charged. 

Thefe  wretches,  excited,  perhaps,,  by  the  treafurer,  who  hated  a fuperim 
iendant  whofe  manners  and  probity  gave  him  umbrage,  and  by  a few  Greeks 
jealous  of  the  preference  which  a flranger  obtained  over  them,  came  one 
day  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  fifty,  in  the  intention  of  killing  him.  Citi- 
zen Toussaint,  robufl  and  courageous,  after  having  efcaped  from  feveral 
among  them,  who  aflaulted  him  on  his  way  from  the  dock-yard  to  the 
village,  fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  mounted  fix  blunderbuffes  in  front  of 

* Bulimus  ovularis  minutus,  ovatus,  fiordide  albidus , anfiradlibus  fiex',  cvertia  obtufijfimo',  aperture}, 
oblique  oblongiuficula,  fiexdentata . 
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the  entrance  door,  armed  his  wife  and  his  fervant,  took  himfeif  a double- 
barrelled  gun,  two  piftols  and  a fabre,  placed  a barrel  of  powder  in  the 
middle  of  the  houfe,  announced  to  thefe  ferocious  men,  who  attempted, 
to  burfr  open  the  door,  what  were  his  means  of  defence,  and  the  intention  of 
burying  himfeif  under  the  ruins  of  his  houfe  if  they  were  daring  enough  to 
enter  it.  Some  attempted  to  get  in  at  the  windows j but  every  where  they 
found  a man  who  prefented  death  to  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
through  pity,  attachment,  or  intereft*,  foon  haflened  to  his  affiftance: 
they  had  no  great  difficulty  to  difarm,  by  their  tears  and  their  intreaties, 
men  whom  the  courage  of  Citizen  Toussaint  had  already  Hi  a ken,  and  who 
found  it,  no  doubt,  more  prudent  to  retire  to  their  habitations,  than  to 
hazard  their  life  againlt  him  who  defended  fo  well  his  own. 


Though  the  feafon  was  not  very  proper  for  herborizing,  we,  neverthelefs* 
found  a few  interefbng  plants:  we  faw,  in  flower,  on  the  hedges,  the  ever- 
green virgin* s bower  -p,  and  towards  the  fea-fide  a pretty  daphne,  which  we 
met  with  again  in  Syria,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  which  Tour- 
nefort  had  difcovered  in  Crete  There  was  alfo  on  the  rifling  grounds  a 
mew  fpecies  of fpartium  [|,  a fnrub  which  grows  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  of 


1 * .The  Turkifh  government,  in  cafe  of  murder,  exafts  a heavy  fine  from  the  inhabitants; 

f Clematis  cirrhofa.  Linn. — Lamark,  Encyclopedic  Botanique.  Clematite.  No.  9. 

t Ehymelcea  Crsiica , olece  folio  fultus  •villofo.  Tourn.  Corroll.  page  41. 

Lamark,  Encyclop.  Bot.  Laureole.  No.  22. 

Daphne  colhna.  Smith.  Spicil.  Fafc.  2,  page  16,  tab.  1 8.  Aug.  Neapolitan  Mezereon.  T. 

||  The  Item  while  yet  young  of  this  fpartium  has  three  angles  which  are  imperceptibly  ob- 
literated: it  {boots  forth  a great  number  of  branches,  which  are  alternate,  flexible,  and  of  a 
whitilh  green.  The  leaves  almolt  fefiile,  are  ternate,  and  defcitute  of  fiipules.  The  flowers, 
-of  a golden  yellow  and  provided  with  brades,  are  d.ifpofed  in  clufiers  at  the  top  of  the 
branches:  to  thefe  fucceed  oblong  pods  truncated  at  their  fummit. 

Citizen  Ventenat,  who  is  publilhing  an  account  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  garden 
sof  Citizen  Cels,  has  caufed  this  fpartium  to  be  drawn,  and  intends  to  infext  it  in  one  of  his 
approaching  fafciculi,  under  the  name  of  fpartium  parvifiontm. 
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which  we  Tent  to  the  national  garden  of  plants,  and  to  Citizen  Cels,  fome 
feeds  that  have  come  up  very  well. 

We  faw  every  where  in  the  woods  the  andrachne  and  the  arbutus  loaded, 
with  flowers  and  fruit;  the  former,  which  feels  the  cold  a little  more  than 
the  other,  grows  not  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople  ; we  found  it  in 
plenty  near  the  Hellespont,  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  on  the 
coaft  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Syria.  It  fhoots  up  fometimes  to  the  height 
of  a tree;  but  it  more  generally  preferves  that  of  a fhrub.  Its  trunk,  fmooth 
and  red  when  the  epidermis  of  the  year  has  fallen,  the  beauty  of  its  foliage, 
its  cluttered  flowers,  its  fruits  of  a bright  red — every  thing  concurs  to  render 
it  one  of  the  moft  elegant  flirubs  of  the  Levant.  If  the  arbutus  is  inferior 
to  it  in  point  of  port,  items,  foliage,  and  flowers,  it  claims  a fuperiority  for 
its  fruits.  Thofe  of  the  andrachne  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  arbutus  % 
they  have  a fourifh  and  rough  tafte,  which  does  not  equal  the  rather  flat 
fweetnefs  of  the  other. 

From  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  perceived  the  Lake  Ascanius  and 
the  fertile  plain  of  Nice  a,  of  which  I {hall  have  occaflon  to  fpeak  elfe- 
where.  It  is  reckoned  two  or  three  hours’  walk  from  Ghemlek  to  the 
lake,  and  feven  or  eight  to  go  as  far  as  Nice  a.  Bursa  lies  nearly  at  the 
fame  diftance.  Thefe  places  remind  us  of  the  fecond  battle  fought  near 
Cius,  in  the  year  193  of  the  chriftian  era,  between  Lucius  Septimi.us 
Severus  and  Pescennius  Niger,  who  difputed  with  each  other  the 
empire  of  the  Romans  after  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Pertinax,  maf- 
facred  by  an  undifciplined  and  corrupt  foldiery.  They  alfo  remind  us  of  the. 
efforts  made  by  the  firft  Turkifh  emperors  to  get  poffefflon  of  Ghemlek*. 
Or  liman,  already  mailer  of  almoft  all  Eithynia,  had  attempted  in  vain  to 


# Some  authors  write  Kemluh 
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fubdue  Bursa  and  Ghemlek:  Orkiian,  his  Ton,  obtained  the  former 
without  bloodlhed,  and  the  latter  after  a year’s  fiege. 

Ships  and  boats  which  trade  to  Bursa,  aimoft:  always  repair  to  Mun- 
dania,  a finall  town  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  on  the  ruins  of 
Myrlea  or  Afamea  : it  feldorn  happens  that  they  come  to  Ghemlek,  be- 
caufe  the  anchorage  of  Mundania  is  very  good,  the  communications  be- 
tween it  and  Bursa  are  more  eafy,  more  frequent,  and  the  diftance  from  it 
is  lefs. 


On  the  firft  of  Ni-vofe,  (21ft  of  December,)  at  fun-rile,  the  wind  being, 
to  the  eall-north-eafl,.  we  weighed  anchor,  and  ftood  on  for  our  deftination. 
Before  night  we  palled  the  little  Illand  of  Calo  Limno,  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Pope’s  Island  : it  is  by  no  means  elevated,  aimoft  flat, 
tolerably  fertile,  as  we  were  told,  and  inhabited  only  by  Greeks.  This  is  the 
ancient  Besbicos,  fituated  three  leagues  from  the  coalt,  facing  the  river 
Bhyndacus,  at  this  day  called  Mikalitza. 

The  wind  frefhened  a little,  and  became  north-eafl  at  fun-fet.  At  three 
or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  captain,  having  judged  that  that  we  had 
pafled  the  Illand  of  Marmora,  hove  to  in  order  not  to  enter  the  channel 
by  night.  We  accordingly  found  ourfelves,  at  break  of  day,  to  the  north- 
well  of  that  illand,  two  leagues  from  the  Illet  ol  Gaiboura. 

Marmora  has  received  its  name  from,  a white  marble,  a little  veined  with 
gray  and  bluilh,  which  is  thence  extracted  in  great  quantities.  Although 
its  grain  is  not  fine,  nor  its  colours  beautiful  and  mixed,  the  Greeks,  never- 
thelefs,  efteemed  it  formerly  and  frequently  made  ufeof  it:  they  diftinguilhed 
it  by  the  name  of  Cyzicus  marble,  becaufe  that  peninfula  furnilhed,  per- 
haps, fome  of  the  fame  quality,  ot  becaufe  the  town  of  the  fame  name  ferved 
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as  an  emporium  for  it.  Fragments  of  it  are  found  among  the  ruins  of  almoR 
ail  the  ancient  cities:  pillars  of  it  are  feen  in  various  places,  and  particularly 
in  the  nrofques  of  Constantinople.  At  the  prefent  day  this  marble  is 
worked  only  for  the  fepulchral  Rones  made  ufe  of  by  the  Turks,  the  Arme- 
nians, and  the  Europeans:  it  is  feldom  employed  in  the  conRrudion  of  houfes. 


This  ifland  is  about  twelve  leagues  in  circuit:  it  is  lofty,  mountainous,  and 
tolerably  fertile;  it  contains  feveral  towns  or  villages  rather  populous : it  has 
two  harbours  by  no  means  extenfive,  fituated  to  the  fouth.  Veflels  furprifed 
by  a northerly  wind  fomewhat  Rrong,  go  thither  fometimes  to  feek  a fheker. 
The  inhabitants  have  a few  Rocks  of  fheep ; they  cultivate  the  vine,  the 
olive-tree,  and  cotton,  and  gather  various  fpecies  of  grain. 


Marmora  formerly  bore  the  names  of  Nevris,  Elaphonnesus , and  Pro- 
connesus *,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  Rags  which  were  there  to  be 
met  with.  I believe  that  none  exiR  there  at  this  day,  as  the  woods  are 
deRroyed,  and  the  mountains  are  almoR  naked. 

On  entering  into  the  channel,  we  with  pleafure  directed  our  looks  towards 
the  coaR  of  Europe:  we  remarked  a mountain  oarallel  to  the  fhore,  at  no 
great  diRance  from  the  lea,  and  beheld  a fertile  foil,  tolerably  well  culti- 
vated. The  coaR  of  Asia  fixed  our  attention  more;  it  is  flat,  marfliy  to 
beyond  the  Gran ic us,  and  extremely  fertile  in  the  places  which  are  not  in- 
undated: the  mountains  that  are  difcovered  at  fome  diRance,  are  very  wooded, 
and  loftier  than  thofe  of  Europe.  We  for  a long  time  contemplated  Mount 
Olympus  entirely  covered  with  fnow,  and  bad  adieu  to  Constantinople, 
to  the  Propontis,  and  to  Cyzicus,  which  we  regretted  not  having 

* Nevris,  the  fawn  of  a doe;  Elaphonnefus,  from  i^atpoq,  a flag,  and  from  n,  $05,  ifland; 

Froconnefus,  from  wpoxo?,  which  alike  fignify  a young  flag,  and  from  vnw,  ifland. 
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vifited,  and  to  all  thofe  places  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  and  fo  worthy  of  that 
fame. 

The  objedts  to  which  our  eyes  were  directed  on  both  tides  of  the  channel,, 
difappeared  with  the  greateft  rapidity:  we  had  the  wind  right  aft,  and  the 
ftream  of  the  waters  accelerated  our  progrefs,  to  that,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the- 
morning,  we  found  ourfelves  off  Galli  poli.  This  town,  at  prefent  the  molt: 
confiderable  of  thofe  iituated  on  the  Hellespont,  palled  into  the  power  of 
the  Turks,  under  the  reign  of  John  Paleologus,  and  was  taken  by  Soli- 
man,  fon  of  Orkhan.  It  contains  within  its  walls  about  fifteen  or  fixteen 
thoufand  inhabitants,  Greeks,  Muffulmans,  and  Jews;  and  is  fituated  on  a 
ledge  of  rocks  which  the  waters  have  undermined.  It  projects,  and  forms  a 
fort  of  cape,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  placed  a light houfe  for  guiding 
mariners,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  route  which  they  are  to  take  when 
they  enter  the  channel  by  night.  Another  is  feen  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
almofi:  oppofite,  on  the  coaft  of  Asia.  The  channel  grows  narrow  all  at  once 
off  Gallipoli,  fo  that  it  is  not  a league  in  width.  The  fea  forms  a cove 
to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  which  ferves  as  a harbour  for  boats  which  come 
and  anchor  there,  as  well  as  for  (hips  thwarted  by  the  wind. 

The  mountain,  of  which  I have  before  fpoken,  has  imperceptibly  funk, 
and  gives  place  to  hills  deprived  of  culture  and  of  all  ornament.  That  ot 
Asia,  on  the  contrary,  has  drawn  nearer  and  prefen  ts  a natural  landfcape  of 
the  greateft  beauty. 

Lampsacus,  off  which  we  found  ourfelves  almofi  immediately,  poflefles 
a charming  foil,  extremely  fertile,  and  well  watered.  This  town,  formerly 
much  more  confiderable  than  Gallipoli,  was  famous  for  its  gardens,  its 
vineyards,  and  the  goodnefs  of  its  wines,  for  its  temples,  and,  above  all,  for 
the  w or  fir  ip  which  the  inhabitants  paid  to  the  god  Prias'US.  It  is  no  longer 
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any  thing  at  this  day  but  a mean  village,  inhabited  by  Tome  Greeks  and  feme 
Turks:  it  ftill  preferves  a few  vine-plots  on  tire  rifing  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood j but  its  fine  gardens  have  d if  appeared  : on  the  ruins  of  its  temples, 
has  been  ere  hied  a mofque,  and  the  worfhip  paid  to  the  God  preferver  of  the 
Univerfe,  is  replaced  by  offerings  to  the  Panayu . 

As  far  as  the  Point  of  Nagara,  on  which  are  frill  to  be  remarked  the 
ruins  of  Abydos,  the  Hellespont  prefents  nothing  remarkable  but  the 
fertile  and  verdant  hills  by  which  it  is  bordered,  and  a few  vallies  more  or  lets 
cultivated.  Although  the  diflance  from  Lampsacus  to  Abydos  is  alfo 
upwards  of  fifteen  miles,  our  progrefs  was  fo  rapid,  that  we  had  foon  cleared 
that  fpace,  and  were  able,  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  bring  up 
at  the  excellent  anchorage  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  this  cape.  We  haftened 
to  land  our  baggage,  and  to  proceed  to  the  town,  nearly  two  miles  diftant. 
Citizen  Bermoxd,  vice-conful  of  the  Republic,  had  been  expe&ing  us  for 
fome  days;  he  had  had  the  civility  to  have  apartments  prepared  for  us  in  the 
confui’s  houfe:  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  accompany  us  in  our  excurfions,  and 
negleCled  nothing  to  render  the  flay  that  we  made  at  the  Dardanelles  as 
agreeable  as  ufeful. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Stay  at  the  Dardanelles . — Defcription  of  the  Hellefpont;  and  of  the  towns 
jituated  on  its  fhores. — Productions  and  commerce  of  tliofe  Countries . 

The  Hel  lespont,  or  Sea  of  Helle,  is  thus  named  becaufe  that  princefs, 
daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Theees,  wifhing  to  conceal  herfelf,  with 
her  brother  Phryxus,  from  the  perfecutions  of  Ino,  their  mother-in-law, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  there  drowned.  It  is  faid  that,  mounted  with  her 
brother  on  a ram  covered  with  a golden  fleece  inftead  of  wool,  (he  ventured 
to  crofs  the  channel  which  feparates  Thr  ace  fromTROAs;  but  when  the 
found  herfelf  in  the  middle  of  the  waters,  the  was  fo  terrified  at  the  danger 
to  which  (lie  had  imprudently  expofed  herfelf,  that  fhe  fell  into  the  fea, 
.where  (he  met  with  the  death  which  fire  was  endeavouring  to  avoid.  The 
Greeks,  touched  by  her  misfortunes,  in  order  to  eternize  the  remembrance  of 
this  event,  gave  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  princefs  to  the  arm  of  the  fea 
in  which  flie  perifhed. 

Th  is  fea  is  more  knowrn  at  the  prefent  day  by  the  name  of  the  Strait  or 
Channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  becaufe  the  modern  town  at  which  we  had 
juft  landed,  is  called  by  the  Europeans,  the  Dardanelles ; a name  which 
has  been  tranfmitted  to  it  from  the  ancient  Dardana,  Dardania , or  Da r- 
danus,  fituated  a few  miles  lower  down;  for,  according  to  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, it  was  eight  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Abydos,  towards  Cape  Trapeza , 
commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Barber's  Cape.  The  river  Rhodius, 
on  which  the  modern  town  is  built,  flowed  at  nearly  an  equal  diftance  from 
Abydos  and  Dardanus. 
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In  this  town  are  reckoned  fcarcely  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  Greeks, 
Muffulmans,  and  Jews.  Its  potition  is  agreeable,  its  territory  is  fertile,  and 
its  productions  are  very  diverfifred.  To  the  north-eaft,  is  feen  a riling  ground 
covered  with  vines j to  the  foutb,  a plain  terminated  by  a mountain  by  no 
means  lofty:  this  plain  extends  to  the  eafr,  and  then  forms  a valley  extremely 
■fertile,  watered  by  the  Rhodius.  At  the  extremity  of  this  valley  are  found 
indications  of  a volcano:  among  others  are  to  be  feen  eonfiderable  blocks  of 
granite,  the  quartzofe  part  of  which  is  almoft  entirely  converted  into  glafs. 
A little  farther  on,  is  a fertile  and  circular  bottom,  of  fmall  extent,  fur- 
rounded  by  mountains  covered  with  wood. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Dardanelles  are  cultivated  cotton,  felamum, 
various  kitchen-garden  plants,  the  vine,  the  olive-tree,  and  feveral  fpecies  of 
fruit-trees.  The  orange-tree  begins  to  grow  here  in  the  open  airy  and  a to* 
lerably  large  quantity  of  grain  is  here  collected.  The  neighbouring  mountains 
furnifh  the  velanida * and  gall-nut  ufed  in  trade. 

The  waters  of  the  Hellespont  have  a rapid  ftream  oppotite  the  caftle, 
fituated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  while  they  are  tranquil  or  run  up  into 
the  cove,  which  lies  at  the  upper  part,  and  which  ferves  as  a harbour 
for  the  fmall  craft  that  trade  brings  thither,  as  well  as  to  velfels  and  to 
ihips  of  war  that  lometimes  come  to  an  anchor  there.  The  captains  of 
thefe  two  iaft-mentioned  prefer,  however,  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  the 
anchorage  of  Nagara,  becaufe  they  are  more  Iheltered  from  the  north 
wind,  and  becaufe  its  bottom  is  better. 

* This  is  the  name  given  by  the  modern  Greeks  to  the  cup  of  the  acorn  produced  by  the 
quercus  jEgilops.  In  dyeing,  the  Orientals,  the  Italians,  and  the  Englilh,  employ  this  cup,  as 
well  as  the  gall-nut  of  the  quercus  infe&oria.~TranJlator, 
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The  Hellespont,  at  firft  fight,  refembles  a majeftic  river  quietly  carrying 
its  waters  to  the  ocean;  but,  confined  within  its  bed,  it  is  never  known  to 
pats  the  limits  which  Nature  has  traced  for  it.  Here  are  not  feen  thofe  de- 
valuating overflowings  to  which  countries  crofTed  by  great  rivers  are  too  fre- 
quently expofed.  Neither  are  there  to  be  met  with,  in  the  environs,  thofe 
infectious  marfhes,  thofe  ftagnant  waters,  fo  common  towards  the  mouth  of 
rivers:  here  the  lands  are  cultivated,  or  are  naturally  covered  with  verdure 
even  clofe  to  the  water.  And  if  the  fhores  of  the  Hellespont  are  not 
fecundified  by  canals  of  irrigation,  if  the  waters  depofit  not  on  the  lands  a 
fertilizing  mud,  the  communications  which  it  eftablifhes  between  the  Pro- 
pontis and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  fide,  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Ocean  on  the  other,  the  advantages  which  agriculture  and  induftry  can 
derive  from  the  facility  of  conveyance,  are  benefits  greater,  perhaps,  than 
thofe  which  would  refult,  to  thefe  countries,  from  the  vicinity  of  a great 
river. 

The  Riiodius  takes  its  fource  to  the  north-eafl  of  Mount  Ida:  it  receives 
a few  rivulets  which  flow  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and,  after 
having  traverfed  a fpace  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
Hellespont,  by  the  fide  of  the  caftle  of  the  Dardanelles.  Its  waters, 
by  no  means  abundant  in  fummer,  are  kept  back  and  employed  in  the  irri- 
gation of  the  lands;  but  in  winter,  lwelled  by  the  rains  which  are  frequent  in 
that  feafon,  it  occupies  a bed  fufneientiy  large  to  deferve  the  name  of  river. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Dardanelles  have  conftrufted  a wooden  bridge 
at  fome  diftance  from  its  mouth,  in  order  to  be  able  to  crofs  at  all  times  to 
the  left  bank,  and  repair  to  the  fields  that  they  cultivate  beyond  it. 

Behind  the  caftle,  between  the  town  and  the  river,  is  a tolerably  extenfive 
walk,  naturally  turfed  and  (haded  by  very  tall  plane-trees.  Although  this 
place  is  very  cool  and  very  agreeable,  it  is  fcarcely  at  all  frequented  by  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  town:  one  there  meets  with  none  but  Europeans*  whom 
commerce  and  curiofity  bring  into  this  country. 

Three  miles  from  the  Dardanelles,  in  afcending  towards  the  north,  are 
found,  on  a fpot  refembling  a plain  of  a triangular  figure,  a few  veftiges  of 
the  ancient  Abydos.  The  ground  is  elevated  and  covered  with  heaps  of 
rubbifh,  among  which  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  bricks,  fragments  of  potter’s 
ware,  pieces  of  granite,  and  marble  of  every  fpecies.  A few  fhapelefs  mafles 
of  mafonry  are  perceived  along  the  anchorage,  fituated  to  the  fouth-weft. 
On  the  neighbouring  coaft  is  feen  a road  deeply  dug,  by  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Abydos  repaired  to  a fertile  plain  that  lies  to  the  eaft.  The  city 
occupied  the  fouthern  part  of  the  triangular  fpot  which  I have  juft  mentioned*, 
and  extended  to  part  of  the  rifing  ground  that  faces  the  channel. 

There  is  not,  on  the  fhores  of  the  Hellespont,  a fituation  more  agree- 
able and  more  advantageous  than  this  for  a town ; for,  independently  of  the 
view  of  the  whole  channel,  of  its  two  fhores,  and  even  of  Tenedos  *,  betides 
the  means  which  there  would  be  to  fortify  it,  being  furrounded  by  the  fea 
and  an  infulated  hill,  the  anchorage  is  unqueftionably  the  moft  fpacious  and 
the  moft  fafe  of  the  Hellespont ; and  if  the  Turks  really  wifhed  to  pro- 
hibit the  entrance  of  the  Propontis  to  an  enemy’s  fleets,  there  would  be  no 
place  more  proper  for  the  ere&ion  of  a battery,  than  the  point  of  Nagara^, 
for  (hips  always  approach  this  point  in  fpite  of  themfelves,  on  account  of  the 
falient  angle  which  the  land  makes  in  this  place.  Befides,  this  part  of  the 
channel  is  almoft  as  narrow  as  that  of  the  fecond  caftles. 

Two  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Abydos,  is  feen  Silleis,  a final]  rivulet 
which  would  no  longer  be  thought  of,  did  it  not  indicate  the  pofition  of 

* The  gently-rifing  ground  of  Troas  allows  the  Ifland  of  Tenedos  to  be  perceived, 
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Arisba,  near  which  the  army  of  Alexander  encamped,  while  that  con- 
queror was  occupied  in  vifiting  the  ruins  of  Troy. 

Geographers  are  not  agreed  refpe&ing  the  pofition  of  the  ancient  Darda- 
nus:  fome  place  it  on  Cape  Trapeza;  and  others,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida.  I found  not  in  the  environs  of  that  cape,  commonly  called  Barber’s 
Cape,  any  veffige,  any  trace  of  a town;  neither  did  I perceive  rubbifh, 
bricks,  nor  heaps  of  ftones.  The  very  ground,  uneven,  hilly,  by  no  means 
fertile,  and  deftitute  of  water,  appears  little  calculated  for  the  fituation  of  a 
town  of  any  confequence.  I fufpedt,  with  the  latter,  that  it  Rood  inland; 
for  in  the  times  when  people  could  appreciate  all  the  advantages  of  a mari- 
time trade,  and  even  fometimes  receded  from  the  fea-fhores,  in  order  to  be 
lefs  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  pirates,  they  muft  have  preferred  fuch  fftu~ 
ations  as  placed  the  inhabitants  within  reach  of  the  fields  which  they  culti- 
vated, and  from  which  they  derived  all  their  riches. 

Beyond  the  cape,  the  coafl  is  white  and  chalky,  which  has  occafioned 
it  to  be  given  by  mariners  the  name  of  White  Spots : here  it  is  that  veffels, 
waiting  for  a favourable  wind  for  afcending  the  Hellespont,  generally 
anchor. 

We  were  not  more  fortunate  in  our  fearch  for  Opiirynium , which  is  placed 
between  Dardanus  and  Rhceteum:  as  for  the  latter,  it  appears,  that  it 
is  fituated  between  the  promontory  of  that  name  and  the  tomb  of  Ajax, 
to  judge  of  it  from  the  fragments  of  potter’s  ware  and  bricks  which  are  there 
to  be  found;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  nothing  indicates  in  a more  certain 
manner  the  pofition  of  ancient  cities.  Monuments  crumble  away,  the  ma- 
terials are  carried  off',  the  plough  levels  the  foil ; fragments  of  bricks  and  pot- 
ter’s ware  alone  refill  time  and  the  hand  of  man. 
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When  you  have  paffed  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  you 
fee  even  beyond  the  Soio’is,  a low,  Tandy  plain  near  the  fea,  very  fertile  in 
proportion  as  you  recede  from  it.  But  before  we  travel  over  Troas,  and 
vifit  thofe  places  which  hiftory  has  rendered  fo  famous,  let  us  return  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  tranlport  ourfelves  to  the  coaft  of  Europe. 


According  to  the  poets  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  hiftorians, 
Sestos  was  fituated  oppoiite  to  Abydos,  at  the  moft  narrow  part  of  the 
channel.  Thofe  two  towns  are  become  famous  from  the  loves,  real  or  fabu- 
lous, of  Leander  and  Hero,  whofe  end  was  fo  unfortunate.  Leander 
lived  at  Abydos:  Hero  was  at  Sestos,  a prieftefs  of  Venus.  Too  con- 
fident, no  doubt,  in  his  ftrength  and  ikill,  Leander,  in  order  not  to  be 
difcovered,  for  a long  time,  fwam  acrofs  the  Hellespont,  guided  by  a 
torch  which  his  miftrefs  lighted  on  the  top  of  a tower:  but,  in  a tempef- 
tuous  night,  Leander,  having  too  imprudently  committed  himfelf  to  the 
waves,  could  not  reach  the  other  Ihore,  and  was  unfortunately  [wallowed  up 
'by  the  agitated  waters.  Hero,  in  her  defpair,  threw  herfelf  into  the  lea,  in 
order  to  (hare  the  fate  of  her  lover. 

Procopius  places  Sestos  in  the  cove  the  neareft  to  Abydos:  he  even 
adds,  that  the  emperor  Justinian  caufed  a citadei  to  be  built  near  that 
city:  the  remains  of  this  citadel  are  hill  to  be  feen  clofe  to  the  fea-fhore. 
The  fir  ft  courfes  of  malonry  in  hewn-ftone,  on  which  the  wall  was  eredted, 
are  there  to  be  diftinguifhed.  This  wall  forms  a talus  of  about  fifteen  inches. 
The  tower,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  citadel,  is  round  and  in  a great 
meafure  deftroyed : the  remains  of  an  arch,  which  formed  the  firft  ftory,  are 
full  to  be  perceived.  Its  walls,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  citadel,  are  built  with 
feveral  courfes  of  rough,  unhewn  ftones,  and  feveral  courfes  of  bricks  laid 
flat  the  one  on  the  other  in  three  or  four  rows.  On  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  very  eafily  be  traced.  Within  the 
3 enclofure 
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cnclofure  of  thefe  walls,  lie  heaps  of  ftones,  among  which  are  to  be  elidin' 
gu iflied  bricks,  fragments  of  potter’s  ware,  pieces  of  granite  and  marble. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  rubbidi  has  been  heaped  up  for  the  purpofe  of 
clearing  the  ground,  and  putting  it  into  a date  of  cultivation ; and  that,  in 
this  manner,  the  remains  of  the  monuments  that  might  there  be  met  with 
have  been  dedroyecL 

Four  miles  from  Sestos,  in  afeending  the  channel,  is  another  harbour, 
near  which  is  feen  only  a dimple  habitation  of  dervifes,  occupied  by  three 
or  four  Mufluhnan  monks.  This  anchorage,  one  of  the  bed  of  the  whole 
channel,  is  little  known  to  mod  of  the  mariners  who  frequent  the  feas  of  the 
Levant,  becaufe  they  prefer,  with  reafon,  that  of  Nagara  as  more 
within  reach  of  Maita  and  the  Dardanelles,  where  they  procure  fuch 
provifions  as  they  are  in  want  od. 

Facing  Abydoj,  a fhort  league  to  the  fouth-wed  of  S*estos,  is  feen  at 
the  head  of  an  extenfive  and  not  very  deep  cove,  the  village  of  Maita, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  Maty  bos.  Some  remains  of  old  mafonry  are  dill  to  be 
found  on  a hillock,  which  overlooks  the  modern  town  ftuated  on  the  fea- 
fhore.  At  a little  didance  from  Madytos  was  formerly  Ccelos  Poetus , 
admail  town  which  was  witnefs  of  the  lea-fight  that  took  place  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  a fight  in  which  the  latter  were  con- 
quered and  obliged  to  give  up  to  their,  rivals  the  empire  of  the  Helle- 
spont. 

The  territory  of  Maita,  although  by  no  means  fertile,  furnifhes  fome 
fruits,  a little  corn,  fome  wine,  and,  in  particular,  cotton.  Mod  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fearnen ; the  others  apply  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  the 
lands  and  to  the  manufacture  of  fail-cloth,  for  which  they  employ  the 
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cotton  that  they  gather,  and  a fmall  quantity  which  they  purchafe,  either 
at  the  Dardanelles  or  at  Gallipoli. 

Two  leagues  from  Maita,  facing  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  mod 
narrow  part  of  the  channel,  is  feen  a village  by  no  means  confiderable, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Second  Castle  of  Europe.  The  citadel 
which  (lands  below  the  village,  on  the  fea-(hore,  and  of  which  Tournefort 
has  given  a drawing,  is  no  better  calculated  for  defending  at  this  day  the 
entrance  of  the  channel,  than  that  of  Asia:  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
would  not  long  hold  out  againft  (hips  of  the  line  that  might  attack  them* 
Their  monftrous  guns,  without  carriages,  loaded  with  bullets  of  marble  or 
granite,  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  would  foon  be  abandoned  by  gunners* 
who  could  neither  manage  them,  nor  point  them,  nor  even  load  them  with 
facility. 

This  village,  (ituated  at  the  foot  of  a hill  rather  lofty,  affords  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Dardanelles  a very  agreeable  landfcape,  embellilhed 
almofl  always  by  the  lliips  and  boats  which  are  inceffantly  afcending  the 
Hellespont,  or  making  fail  for  the  Archipelago. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  lefs  induftrious  than  thofe  of  Maita: 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  Turks  attached  to  the  duty  of  the  citadel,  or 
-employed  in  carrying  over  in  boats  the  perfons  who  are  repairing  from  the 
one  town  to  the  other.  It  is  the  Greeks  who  apply  themfelves  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  culture  of  the  lands.  I faw,  for  the  firfl:  time,  in  their  ter- 
ritory, hives  fliut  up  in  buildings  more  or  lefs  fpacious,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  bees  that  were  there  reared.  The  objedt  of  this  building  in 
mafonry,  carefully  fliut,  is  to  fecure  thofe  infedls  from  the  cold  during  the 
winter,  from  the  heat  during  the  fummer,  and  at  all  times  from  the  hand- 
of  man,  far  more  dangerous  than  the  inclemency  of  the  leafons. 
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A league  from  the  fecond  caftle  oF  Europe,  on  defending  the  Helle- 
spont, is  perceived  on  a height  another  dwelling  of  derviles,  inhabited  by 
a few  Turkilh  monks,  whofe  Fund  ion  con  fills  in  making  fignals  for  the  veffels 
and  Filips  of  war  which  enter  the  channel,  and  in  difplaying  from  time  to 
time  the  Ottoman  flag.  Thence*  to  the  firft  caftle  of  Europe,  the  coaft 
is  uncultivated,  and  prefents  nothing  remarkable,  except  a tomb  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Hecuba,  placed  above  the  promontory  of  Cynossema , 
and  the  remains  of  an  aquedud,  which  probably  brought. the  waiter  necef- 
fary  for  the  inhabitants  of  Eljeus,  a town  formerly  fituated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont,  on  the  coaft  of  Europe. 

On  the  ruins  of  Elceus,  at  this  day  is  feen  a Turkilh  village,  called 
Elbahar-Kalessi,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  built  the  firft  caftle  of  Europe. 
To  the  weft  of  this  caftle,  is  Hill  feen  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  killed  by  Hector,  and  a few  veftiges  of  a temple  to  which 
his  devotion  to  his  country’s  caufe  had  entitled  him.  Protesilaus  was  the 
firft  of  the  Greek  heroes  who  let  his  foot  on  the  coaft  of  Asia,  although  the 
oracle  had  thrice  announced,  that  the  man  who  firft  landed  on  the  Trojan 
fhore,  wrould  lofe  his  life. 

Thence  to  Critia,  a Greek  village  fituated  to  the  north,  up  the  country, 
may  be  reckoned  about  two  hours’  journey.  It  is  well  known,  that  there 
was  a town  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  at  a little 
diftance  from  the  fea- Fhore,  in  the  fame  place,  probably,  where  the  modern 
village  is  built.  You  arrive  there  by  an  uneven  ground,  and  a fmall  plain, 
the  earth  of  which  is  partly  whitilh  and  cretaceous. 

We  had  no  where  feen  the  red  partridge  fo  common  as  in  this  plain  and 
in  the  groves  of  pine  which  ftand  in  the  environs.  The  hare  is  here  in  equal 
plenty  and  very  well  tafted.  During  the  winter,  a great  many  woodcocks 
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are  found  in  the  uncultivated,  fhaded,  and  moift  vallies.  Neither  is  the 
wild  boar  fcarce:  as  the  latter  does  a great  deal  of  injury  to  culture,  and  is 
particularly  fond  of  grapes,  the  Greeks  hunt  it  fometimes  and  kill  a great 
number:  but  the  quadruped  the  mod  common  in  all  thefe  countries,  is  the 
jackal,  of  which  I fhall  frequently  have  occafion  to  fpeak. 


In  the  environs  of  the  Dardanelles,  I was  one  day  witnefs  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Greeks  fhoot  partridges,  lefs  with  a view  of  procuring  them- 
leives  an  excellent  article  of  game,  than  for  the  purpofe  of  diminifiring  the 
number  of  the  enemies  of  their  crops.  This  fport  confifts  in  carrying  a gun. 
and  a fort  of  banner  rolled  up,  ftriped  with  very  lively  colours,  fonrewhat 
fimilar  to  a harlequin’s  jacket.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  at  a diftance  a covey 
of  partridges,  they  unroll  the  banner,  and  approach  by  degrees  thofe  birds, 
till  they  have  got  within  gun-fliot  of  them.  The  fowler  thrufts  into  the. 
ground  the  ft’aff  of  the  banner,  and,  through  an  aperture  made  on  purpofe,. 
he  fires  on  the  partridges,  which  are  fo  terrified,  that  they  fquat  and  buffer 
themfelves  to  be  killed,  the  one  after  the  other,  rather  than  fly  away.  The 
greateft  difficulty  the  fowler  experiences,  is  to  perceive  them ; for  that  pur- 
pofe, he  turns  round  them,  conftantly  concealed  behind  the  banner,  and  as 
foon  as  he  perceives  one  of  them,  he  fires  at  it,  and  goes  on  in  the  fame 
manner  till  he  has  deftroyed  the  whole  covey.  This  fport  is  practicable,  as 
is  feen,  only  in  cultivated  plains,  and  on  lands  not  much  covered  with 
herbage  and  bullies. 

The  portion  of  land  comprifed  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Gulf 
of  Saros,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cherfonefus  or  peninfula  of  Thrace,, 
is  little  more  than  from  three  to  four  leagues  in  its  greateft  breadth:  it  is 
nearly  twenty  from  the  fouthern  extremity  to  the  long  wall,  JIIacrokticjios1 
which  feparates  the  peninfula  from  the  continent.  At  the  end  of  this  wall', 
towards  the  Propontis,  was  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  on  which  there 
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now  remain  only  a few  habitations  that  the  harbour  maintains.  Inland, 
Rands  the  village  of  Hexamila,  which  has  preferved  the  name  that  was  given 

it,  on  account  of  the  diRance  that  there  is  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other. 

» 

The  land  of  this  peninfula  is  uneven,  hilly,  and  not  fo  good,  in  general, 
as  that  of  the  coaR  of  Asia.  There  are,  however,  a few  vallies  of  the  greateR 
fertility,  and  fome  plains  tolerably  productive.  The  lands  are  chalky  in  fome 
places:  the  hills  and  riling  grounds  are  all  calcareous:  here  are  to  be  found 
fome  foffil  fheils,  to  which  there  are  none  analogous  belonging  to  the  feas  of 
Europe.  In  the  environs  of  Maita,  is  feen,  at  the  loot  of  hills,  a foft 
fand-Rone,  or  a pure  land;  and  in  the  cove  of  Sestos  is  remarked,  at  up- 
wards of  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  a tolerably  thick  bank  of 
marine  conchylia,  the  fpecies  of  which  all  belong  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  bank  formerly  extended,  no  doubt,  into  Asia,  for,  beyond  the  hill 
of  An y dos,  the  plain  affords  in  a rather  large  quantity  the  fame  fheils  that 
we  had  feen  in  this  bank*. 

Different  French,  Italian,  and  Englifh  .merchants,  have  feveral  times  at- 
tempted to  eRablifh  commercial  houfes  at  the  Dardanelles;  but  they  have 
never  been  able  to  fucceed  in  this:  they  had,  undoubtedly,  not  remarked 
that  the  merchants  of  Constantinople,  preferving  over  them  the  advan- 
tage of  refiding  in  the  capital,  where  the  confumption  is  very  conliderable, 
were  equally  within  reach  of  furnifhing  the  articles  of  which  the  towns  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Hellespont  are  in  want,  and  of  there  making,  with  no  lei's 
facility  than  economy,  the  purchafe  of  thole  which  are  demanded  of  them. 
The  Jew,  Greek,  anti  Armenian  traders,  through  whofe  hands  it  is  ncceffary 
to  pafs  in  every  cafe,  are  very  glad  to  preferve  the  connexions  which  they 
have  with  the  merchants  of  Constantinople,  whom  they  confider, 

* Ojlrea  edulis,  aienus  chiom , juenus  cancellata,  folen  vagina,  luccinum  reticulatum,  (crintbium  v»l- 
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befides,  as  better  flocked,  and  better  enabled  to  make  the  payments  which 
they  indicate  to  them, 

The  articles  of  exportation  which  the  towns  fituated  on  the  Hellespont 
can  furnifb,  are: 

Two  or  three  hundred  bales  of  cotton  of  various  qualities. 

Two  hundred  quintals  of  coarfe  fpun  cotton, 

A great  many  coarfe  cotton  cloths. 

Three  or  four  hundred  bales  of  wool  of  inferior  quality. 

A great  quantity  of  Turkey  leather  or  Morocco,  prepared  in  the  Dar- 
danelles and  at  Gallipoli.  - 

Three  or  four  hundred  quintals  of  galls. 

A more  confiderable  quantity  of  velanida . 

Twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  hare-fkins. 

Sixty  or  eighty  quintals  of  wax. 

Very  little  madder  root, 

Maita  and  the  Dardanelles  fend  a little  wine  to  the  capital,  and  alfo 
fell  fome  to  the  captains  of  the  vefTels  that  may  chance  to  anchor  in  their 
harbour  or  in  the  environs.  The  latter  find  at  all  times,  at  the  Darda- 
nelles, bifeuit,  new  bread,  poultry,  eggs,  herbage,  different  vegetables, 
and  other  provifions  of  which  they  may  fland  in  need  during  their  voyage. 

At  the  Dardanelles  is  manufactured  a vafl  deal  of  coarfe  potter’s 
ware,  the  greatefl  part  of  which  is  fent  to  Constantinople.  Although 
its  quality  is  very  good,  and  the  varnifh  adheres  well,  one  is  furprifed  to  fee 
on  it  flowers,  and  other  ornaments,  which  are  effaced  by  time,  and  are  not 
incorporated  with  the  varnifh. 
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The  Republic  of  Venice  was  formerly  the  only  power  that  had  a conful 
of  its  nation  at  the  Dardanelles.  France,  England,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  the  other  maritime  powers,  had  there  only  agents  of  the 
country,  Jews  or  Greeks,  who  difcharged  the  functions  of  conful,  if  not 
with  intelligence  and  probity,  at  leafh  with  the  greateR  zeal,  by  means  of 
a barat  of  drogueman,  which  placed  them  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  an  ambaffador,  and  afforded  them  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
granted  to  Europeans.  But  within  thefe  few  years,  the  French  govern- 
ment has  here  eftablifhed  a vice-confulate,  hoping  that  a national  agent 
would  protect  more  efficaciouRy  the  veffels  which  are  obliged  to  make  a flay 
here;  that  he  would  furnilb,  befides,  to  the  fhips  of  war  that  anchor  at  the 
White  Spots,  the  affiftance  of  which  they  might  be  in  want,  and  that  lie 
would  tranfmit  to  the  ambaffador  all  the  news  which  his  fituation  enables 
him  to  gather. 

Ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  powers  in  amity  with  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
enter  the  channel  without  obftacle,  and  c aft  anchor  at  the  White  Spots  and 
off  Barber’s  Point-,  but  they  cannot,  in  any  cafe,  pafs  the  fecond  caftles 
without  an  exprefs  permiffion  of  the  fultan.  Merchant-veffels  may  Hand  on 
if  the  wind  permit,  and  proceed  diredly  to  Constantinople,  or  to  any 
port  of  the  Propontis  that  they  may  think  proper;  but,  on  their  return, 
they  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  Nagaiia  or  at  the  Dardanelles,  in  order 
to  be  there  vifited.  It  is  generally  the  day  after  their  arrival  that  this  vifit 
takes  place:  its  objed.  is,  to  afcertain  whether  all  the  duties  have  been  paid 
at  the  capital;  whether  prohibited  goods  have  not  been  fhipped  without 
permiffion;  or  whether  there  are  noton  board  runaway  Raves  or  fubjeds,  not 
Miiffulmans,  who  would  wifli  to  quit  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Excurjion  to  Troas,- — Defcription  of  that  country. — Sketch  of  its  population 
and  productions. — Of  the  oaks  which  produce  the  gall-nut  and  the  vela - 
nida  ufed  in  trade. 

After  having  vifited,  founding  as  we  went,  almoft  all  the  coafts  of  the 
Hellesp  ont,  and  having  penetrated,  in  various  points,  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  afcertain  its  productions,  we  haftened  to  vifit 
Troas,  and  caft  our  eye  over  places  which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  rendered  fo  famous.  We  embarked  at  the  Dardanelles 
on  the  ioth  of  Pluviofe  (29th  of  January)  on  board  a Turkifh  caique,  with 
a northerly  wind  rather  frefh,  and  in  two  hours  we  reached  the  fir  ft  cattle 
of  Asia.  We  immediately  caufed  our  mattreffes  and  our  provifions  to  be 
carried  to  the  Greek  village  fituated  on  Cape  Sigeum,  where  we  hoped  to 
be  more  quiet,  and  to  find  greater  facility  for  profecuting  our  obfervations 
far  from  the  fufpicious  looks  of  the  Muflulmans. 

* 

We  were  very  agreeably  furprifed  in  vifiting  Troas,  with  the  Iliad  in 
one  hand,  and  the  map  of  Citizen  Lechevalier  in  the  other,  to  find 
the  greateft  exaCtnefs  in  the  pictures  which  Homer  has  tranfmitted  to  us. 
It  is  true,  there  is  fcarcely  any  longer  to  be  found  a trace  of  the  cities  which 
exifted  in  thefe  countries:  the  inhabitants  even  have  difappeared;  but  the 
courfe  of  the  Simois  and  that  of  the  Scama-nder  have  not  changed:  we 
perceive,  on  the  banks  of  the  tatter,  the  marfhes  of  which  Homer  makes 
mention:  time  has  not  been  able  to  deftroy  the  hillocks  of  earth  under  which 
repofe  the  afhes  of  the  heroes  whofe  names  have  been  handed  down  to 
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us;  the  waves  of  the  fea  have  not  produced  any  perceptible  change  on  the 
coaft:  the  lands  are  {till  fertile,  and  iufceptible  of  fupporting  a great  number 
of  inhabitants:  forefls  of  pines  and  oaks  {till  cover  Mount  Ida,  and  all  the 
mountains  which  prefent  theml'elves  to  the  eaft  of  Troas. 

Some  of  the  learned  have  been  defirous  of  proving  that  the  war  of  which 
Homer  fpeaks,  has  not  taken  place;  they  add,  that  Troy  has  never  ex- 
ited, and  that  the  whole  Iliad  is  a romance.  The  objedt  of  our  refearches, 
in  travelling  over  t’nefe  countries,  was  not  to  know  whether  we  ought  to 
confider  as  a fable,  embellifhed  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  or  as  an  hiftorical 
trait  confiderably  altered,  that  long  and  cruel  war  which  all  the  fovereigns  of 
Greece  waged  againft  the  Trojans  for  a princefs  carried  off  from  her 
hufband;  a terrible  war,  in  which,  on  both  Tides,  a great  number  of  war- 
riors and  heroes  were  facrificed  : a war  in  which  all  the  gods  of  Olympus 
took  a very  adtive  part.  The  illufion  produced  in  our  mind  by  the  writings 
of  the  prince  of  poets,  was  too  dear  to  us  to  endeavour  to  deftroy  it  by 
refledtions  perhaps  judicious.-. 

We  had  fo  much  pleafure  in  meafuring  the  extent  of  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  in  beholding  the  place  of  their  debarkation,  in  following  the  banks 
of  the  SiMo'is  and  of  the  Scamander,  witneffes  of  fo  many  exploits;  in 
looking  for  the  hill  of  fig-trees,  the  objedt  of  Andromeca’s  inquietude;  in 
finding  again  the  traces  of  Ilion  and  Percamus,  in  contemplating  thofe 
heaps  of  earth  under  which  repofe  the  alhes  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan 
heroes:  we  had  fo  much  pleafure,  I lay,  that  we  fhould,  perhaps,  at  that 
moment  have  turned  a deaf  ear  to  him  who  might  have  wifhed  to  per- 
fuade.  us  that  nothing  in  thefe  places  affords  intereft  and  retraces  recoiledtions. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  adopted  refpedting  the  war  of  Troy,  and 
the.  exiftence  of  that  city,  fince  the  publication  of  the  interefling  travels  of 
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Citizen  Lechevalier  in  Troas,  and  the  luminous  applications  which  he 
makes  of  the  paffages  of  Homer,  it  is  no  longer  allowable  to  doubt  that 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  had  the  mod  exadt  knowledge  of  a country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  places  which  he  inhabited,  and  that  he  had  even  travelled 
over  it  before  he  traced  the  plan  of  his  poem;  and,  in  that  cafe,  Troas 
and  the  poem  prefent  to  the  traveller  all  the  interell  of  truth. 

The  diftance  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  firft  caftle  of  Asia, 
Koum-Kalessi , is  about  four  leagues.  Thence  to  Cape  Sigeum,  on  which 
is  built  Yenitcher-keui,  is  near  half  a league:  the  ground  continues  rifmg 
in  this  latter  fpace,  and  you  meet  with  two  tombs,  which  are  prefumed 
to  be  thofe  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus.  The  town,  fituated  behind  the 
caftle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  SiMo'is,  on  a fandy  foil  perfectly  level,  is  not 
near  fo  extenfive  or  fo  populous  as  the  Dardanelles.  Neither  is  the  air 
there  fo  wholefome,  on  account  of  the  marfihes  which  are  on  the  oppofite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  whofe  putrid  exhalations,  in  fummer,  are  carried 
over  the  town  by  the  north  north-eaft  wind,  which  blows  uninterruptedly 
during  that  feafon.  Thofe  which  are  feen  in  the  plain,  to  the  fouth  of  the 
town,  alfo  contribute  to  occafion  intermittent  fevers,  and  remitting  putrid 
ones,  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  when  the  wind  returns  to  the  fouth. 
The  former,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Palus-stoma , or  Stoma- 
limne , are  fupplied  by  the  waters  of  the  fea ; the  latter  are  produced  by 
the  waters  of  the  Scamander,  which  fpread  over  the  low  lands  that 
furround  it. 

Beyond  the  firft- mentioned  marfhes  lies  a little  cove,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  harbour  where  the  Greeks  who  came  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  landed: 
the  Turks  call  it  Karamliklimanj. 
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The  Thymbrius  takes  its  fource  to  the  north  north-weft  of  Mount  Ida, 
traverfes  a fertile  plain,  almoft  entirely  cultivated,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Simois,  at  a little  diftance  from  the  fea.  If  you  afcend  this  river,  whofe 
direction  is  from  eaft  to  weft,  after  an  hour’s  progrefs,  you  find,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  left  bank,  the  fpot  which  Constantine  had  firft  chofen 
for  making  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  If  you  ftill  proceed  for 
another  long  half  hour,  you  fee,  on  the  right  bank,  a little  village  called 
Hale  li-keui;  and  quite  clofe  to  it,  towards  the  north-eaft,  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  that  of  Apollo  Thymbrgeus. 
At  a fhort  league  further  on,  ftill  following  the  rivulet,  you  find  Thumbrek- 
keui,  a village  built  probably  on  the  ruins  of  Thymbra , a town  fituated 
formerly  at  a little  diftance  from  Dardanus,  of  which  it  was  a dependency. 


It  was  in  the  plain  of  Thymbra,  in  the  environs  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
that  Achilles,  according  to  fome  authors,  was  ftruck  by  the  fatal  arrow 
which  Paris  let  fly  at  him:  Apollo  himfelf,  by  their  account,  had  di- 
rected the  arrow,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hector,  and  that  ot 
a great  number  of  Trojans,  who  had  likewife  perilhed  by  the  hand  of 
Achilles. 

We  leave  to  antiquaries  to  tell  us  whether  the  town  and  the  plain  had 
received  their  name  from  favory,  an  odoriferous  plant,  called  thymbra  by  the 
Greeks,  or  whether  that  name  was  given  to  it  by  Dardanus,  the  founder 
of  the  town  in  honour  of  Thymbrios  his  friend:  we  fliall  only  fay  that 
favory  grows  in  abundance  in  this  plain  and  on  all  the  riling  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

On  quitting  this  village,  we  directed  our  route  to  the  louth,  leaving  on 
the  left  the  firft  chain  of  Mount  Ida.  After  two  hours’  journey  on  foot 
over  an  uneven,  hilly  foil,  almoft  entirely  uncultivated,  we  arrived  at  another 
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village  called  Alch-keui  : the  Simois  flows  a quarter  of  a league  farther. 
We  met  with  feveral  flocks  of  broad- tailed  fheep ; we  inquired  of  the 
fhepherds,  whether  there  were  not  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  ferocious 
animals,  fuch  as  hysenas,  ounces,  wolves,  and  jackals,  which  came  to  attack 
their  flocks  and  carry  off  fome  (beep:  they  anfwered  us,  that  this  happened 
to  them  very  feldom,  becaufe  they  kept  a good  watch.  We  learnt  that  there 
were  on  thefe  mountains  bears,  wild  boars,  and  jackals ; but  we  never  could 
make  ourfelves  underflood  when  we  talked  of  the  hyaena  and  the  ounce, 
which,  in  the  lequel,  we  found  common  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Persia.  It  alfo  appeared  to  us  that  there  were  very  few  wolves  in  thefe 
countries,  but  a great  many  jackals,  which  are  known  to  be  an  animal  by 
no  means  ferocious,  and  fcarcely  flronger  than  the  fox:  jackals  are  dangerous 
to  fheep  and  goats,  only  on  account  of  their  going  in  very  numerous  packs. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fpring,  when  the  plain  begins  to  be  flripped  of  its 
verdure  by  the  action  of  a burning  fun,  the  fhepherds  of  thefe  countries,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  of  Spain,  go  and  feek  in  the 
vallies,  and  on  the  mountains  up  the  country,  paflures  which  the  coolnefs 
and  rnoiflure  there  maintain  in  that  feafon.  They  do  not  return  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  fea  till  the  firft  rains  of  autumn  have  revived  vegetation, 
which  drought  had  relaxed  or  fufpended. 

The  Simois  takes  its  fource  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  Cotylus:  it  flows 
nearly  to  the  weft,  traverfes  a fpace  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  leagues,  receives 
the  And r i us  above  Ine'keui,  and  feveral  other  rivulets,  and  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Hellespont,  half  a league  to  the  north  north-eaft  of  Cape 
Sigeum.  That  ftream  is  not  fufficiently  confiderable  to  deferve  the  name 
of  rivers  it  is  rather  a torrent  fwelled  by  the  rains,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn, 

v , e 

in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring,  or  by  the  fudden  melting  of  the  fnow  which 
falls  fometimes  in  Nivofe  and  in  Pluviofe,  on  Mount  Ida  and  Cotylus. 
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Its  bed  is  tolerably  wide ; but  its  waters  are  feldom  abundant,  and  in 
fummer  it  is  almoft  dry,  fmce  a pacha  has  turned  afide  the  ftream  of  the 
Scamander,  and  poured  its  waters  into  the  ^Egean  Sea. 

The  Scamander  takes  its  rife  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Troy, 
from  five  or  fix  fprings,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  waters  fomewhat 
lukewarm.  After  having  traverfed  a fpace  of  fix  or  feven  miles,  it  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  Smois,  a league  from  the  fea.  Confined  in  its  bed, 
it  experiences  no  perceptible  variation ; its  banks  are  enamelled  with  flowers 
in  almoft  all  feafons;  and,  in  feveral  places,  the  lands  are  fo  low,  and  the 
waters  fill  its  bed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  fpread  themfelves,  and  form 
feveral  marfhes,  producing  reeds,  rufhes,  and  various  aquatic  plants.  In 
the  rainy  feafon,  the  Scamander  is  lefs  confiderable  than  the  Simois  ; but 
it  has  over  it  the  advantage  of  always  having  nearly  the  fame  quantity 
of  water,  and  of  carrying  fertility  into  the  plain  that  it  traverfes. 

We  here  preferve  to  the  Simois  its  name  as  far  as  the  fea,  though  almoft 
all  the  ancients  ceafed  to  give  it  that  name  on  its  junftion  with  the 
Scamander;  but,  independently  of  the  Simois  having  a larger  bed,  and 
a ftream  more  extenfive  than  the  other;  independently  of  its  receiving  in 
winter  the  waters  of  all  the  mountains  fltuated  to  the  eaft  of  Troas,  the 
Scamander  at  this  day  has  taken  another  courfe.  Under  the  reign  of 
Abdul-Hamid,  Hassan,  captain-pacha,  wifhing  to  conftrucft  feveral 
mills,  and  to  water  the  lands  which  he  poflefled  towards  the  Cape  of  Troy, 
caufed  a canal  to  be  dug  to  the  weftward  of  the  little  village  of  Erkessi- 
keu i,  and  poured  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Scamander : from  that  time 
they  have  flowed  into  the  ^Egean  Sea,  nearly  half  a league  to  the  fouth  of 
the  Cape  of  Troy. 
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The  coaft  is  low  and  marlhy  at  the  new  mouth  of  the  Scamander  : it 
rifes  imperceptibly  from  the  Cape  of  Troy  to  the  village  of  Yeni-keui; 
and  thence  to  Cape  Sigeum  it  is  fteep.  You  walk  over  an  elevated  lawn, 
whence  the  eye  meafures  without  obltacle  the  whole  extent  of  the  plain: 
you  perceive  at  the  extremity  the  riling  ground  on  which  flood  ancient 
Troy:  beyond.  Mount  Ida  prefents  itlelf  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  compofes  a picture  of  the  greatefl  beauty.  To  the  north  is  feen  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace;  to  the  weft,  the  ./Egean 
Sea,  and  fome  of  its  iflands.  Tenedos  is  to  be  remarked  from  its  pyra- 
midal mountain,  its  rifing  grounds,  and  its  plains  covered  with  vine-plots. 
The  little  ifland,  called  Rabbit  Island , has  never  fixed  the  attention  of 
geographers  and  hiftorians.  You  diftinguifh  imperfe&ly  the  volcanic  Ifland 
of  Lemnos*  in  which,  according  to  fable*  Vulcan  had  eftablilhed  his  forges. 
To  the  north-weft,  the  lofty  iflands  of  Imbros  and  of  Samothrage  appeared 
to  form  but  one,  or  even  to  be  confounded  with  the  continent, 

Yenitcher-keui*,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Sigeum*  ftill  prefents  a few 
veftiges  of  the  ancient  town.  The  curious  go  thither  to  admire  a block  of 
marble  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  door  of  a church : 
it  bears  a Greek  infcription,  almoft  entirely  effaced,  the  words  of  which 
follow  each  other  without  interruption,  that  is*  that  the  firft  line  runs,  as 
among  us,  from  left  to  right,  and  the  fecond  runs  back  from  right  to  left,  and 
fo  on  to  the  end. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  door  is  feen  a bas  relief  in  marble,  tolerably  well 
wrought:  it  reprefents  a woman  feated,  to  whom  other  women  appear  to 

* Yenitcher-keui,  village  of  the  janizaries:  it  is  at  this  day  called  Djaour-keuis 
village  of  the  inhdels,  fince  is  is  no  longer  occupied  but  by  Greeks, 
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offer  children  in  fvvaddling-clothes:  behind  thefe  is  feen  another  woman, 
holding  a box  in  one  hand,  and  a vafe  in  the  other.  M.  de  Choiseul, 
ambaflador  at  Constantinople,  wifhing  to  have  thefe  two  pieces  of  marble 
carried  off,  applied  to  fhe  Pori  e,  and  obtained  permiflion  for  that  purpofe; 
but  not  having  been  able  to  remove  the  obflacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 

inhabitants,  he  contented  himfelf  with  caufing  impreffions  to  be  taken  of  the 

> 

latter. 

To  the  north  of  the  village,  are  ten  or  twelve  windmills,  which  ferve  as  a 
land-mark  to  mariners : half  a league  to  the  fouth,  they  alfo  remark  the 
tomb  of  Antilociius,  fituated  on  the  elevated  lawn  of  which  I have  already 
fpoken.  Antilociius,  fon  of  the  wile  Nestor,  perifhed  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  in  wifhing  to  parry  the  blow  that  Memnon  was  ftriking  at  his  father. 
A league  more  to  the  foifth,  you  find,  towards  the  Cape  of  Troy,  the 
tomb  of  Peneleus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Thebans*;  that  of  Assietes 
is  a league  from  the  fea,  to  the  eaft  of  the  new  mouth  of  the  Scamander. 
It  is  from  the  elevated  top  of  this  tomb  that  Polites,  fon  of  Priam, 
trufling  to  the  lightnefs  of  his  heels,  came  to  obferve  the  movements  of 
the  Greeks,  and  watch  the  moment  when  they  fliould  advance  towards 
Troy.  From  this  tomb  to  the  city  is  not  quite  two  leagues:  thence  it  is 
about  three  to  the  fhores  of  the  Hellespont,  where  the  Greeks  were  en- 
camped. 

Wilhing  to  afcend  the  Scamander  to  its  very  fources,  we  got  entangled 
feveral  times  in  marfhes,  whence  we  had  lome  difficulty  to  extricate  ourfeives: 


• Nothing  proves  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  Peneleus.  This  opinion,  hazarded  by 
Chandler,  has  been  adopted  by  Lechev  alier.  Peneleus,  according  to  ;ome  others,  as 
killed  by  Euripeles,  giandion  of  Priam,  who  had  br-  tight  iaccour  to  T rov  \ tenth 
year  of  the  fiege,  but  it  appears  that  his  death  was  poiterior  to  that  of  Aohu.le-.  . ■>  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  Homer. 
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we  were  obliged  to  recede  from  the  river,  and  take  the  road  that  leads  to 
Bounar- bachi.  We  had  a quarter  of  a league  to  the  right,  the  little 
village  of  Boskeui.  When  we  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  we  faw 
the  firft  fource  of  the  Scamander  iffue  below  the  road;  the  E'rine'os, 
or  the  hill  of  wild  fig-trees,  was  on  the  other  fide:  we  thought,  at  firft  fight, 
that  we  perceived  remains  of  an  ancient  piece  of  mafonry,  which  extended 
over  the  hill,  but  we  loon  got  the  better  of  our  miftake;  what  we  had  at  firft 
taken  for  mafonry,  was  nothing  more  than  the  rock  itfelf,  formed  of  a fort 
of  calcareous  aftemblage  of  flints,  united  by  a ftony  cement,  reddilh,  and 
very  fubftantiaL 

On  following  the  road,  we  faw  feveral  other  fprings,  more  or  lefs  copious. 
We  more  particularly  fought  for  that  fpoken  of  by  Homer,  whofe  waters  are 
hot  and  fmoking  in  winter:  it  is  the  neareft  to  the  village:  it  has  preferved 
a bafin  formed  by  fome  blocks  of  granite  and  marble  : we  plunged  our  hands 
into  it  in  Floreal,  year  VI,  when,  returning  from  France  with  Citizens 
Ferregeau,  Pampelone,  and  other  Frenchmen,  we  wifhed  to  vifit  once 
more  this  interefting  country.  The  waters  appeared  to  us  only  a little  luke- 
warm; but,  in  winter,  we  had  found  them  fuch  as  Homer  defcribes  them. 
They  are  very  limpid,  have  fcarcely  any  flavour,  and  form  no  apparent 
fediment.  After  having  watered  fome  gardens,  and  traverfed  a miry  foil, 
where  grow  willows,  elms,  rufiies,  and  reeds,  all  thefe  fprings  unite  in  one 
common  bed,  the  breadth  of  which  is  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  by  two 
or  three  in  depth.  This  is  the  famous  Scamander  of  which  I have  already 
made  mention. 

Bounar-bachi  is  fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  luke-warm  fpring,  on 
a ground  gently  floping : the  population  of  this  village  does  not  amount  to 
■two  hundred  fouls,  notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  abundance 
©f  its  paftures,  and  its  advantageous  pofition,  We  haftened  to  afcend  the 
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hill  where,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  according  to  Homer,  that  ancient  Troy 
was  built : wre  had  already  reached  two  tombs,  fituated  on  a flony  foil,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  riling  ground,  without  difcovering  as  yet  any  trace  of 
an  ancient  city:  we  advanced  on  an  elevated  fpot,  aim  oft  perpendicular, 
at  the  foot  of  which  meanders  the  Simois.  We  had,  before  us,  at  a little 
diftance,  the  firft  chains  of  Mount  Ida  ; we  beheld  at  our  feet  the  Simois, 
flowing  between  calcareous  hills,  in  a narrow  fertile  valley:  to  the  north,  we 
perceived  the  Hellespont  as  far  as  Cape  Sigeum  : to  the  weft,  we  dis- 
covered all  the  plain;  we  followed  the  courfe  of  the  two  rivers;  we  diftin^ 
guilhed  the  tombs  of  ^Esietes  and  Antilochus  ; we  were,  in  a word, 
on  the  ground  of  the  citadel  and  of  Priam’s  palace,  and  we  ftill  looking 
for  the  fite  of  Troy.  After  an  exadt  fearch,  wre  difcovered  a few  almoft 
imperceptible  fragments  of  potter’s-ware,  and  fome  remains  of  mafonry;  yet 
it  muft  be  confeffed  that,  but  for  the  Iliad,  one  would  not  fufpedt  that  this 
is  the  place  where  exifted  that  famous  city,  which  for  ten  years  fuftained  the 
united  efforts  of  all  the  fovereigns  of  Greece. 

Citizen  Lechevalier  thinks,  that  it  occupies  all  the  fpace  comprifed 
between  Bounar-bachi  and  the  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Simois 
fhapes  its  meandring  courfe : he  places  the  citadel  on  the  edge  of  this  pre= 
cipice,  and  the  Scean,  or  weft  gates,  at  the  village  itfelf:  he  defignates  the 
uncultivated  hill  that  lies  to  the  fouth-weft,  on  which  are  ftill  feen  the  wild 
fig-tree  and  almond-tree,  as  well  as  the  Erineos  or  hill  of  fig-trees,  and  his 
proofs  are  inconteftable,  if  the  Scamander  had  its  fources  at  the  foot  of  the 
town,  if  Troy  were  built  on  the  Simois,  if,  from  its  pofition,  as  much  as 
from  the  valour  of  its  warriors,  it  may  have  been  able  to  refill  for  ten 
years  a formidable  army. 

Half  a league  to  the  fouth  is  feen  a mountain  covered  with  wood,  which 
. the  Turks  call  Cara-daag:  beyond  this  mountain  Hands  Ine'keui,  a fmall 
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village  built  on  a rivulet,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  Andrius  of  the  an- 
cients : a league  farther  on,  is  feen  Eski-Skuptchu , which  Citizen 

!Lechevalier  fuppofes  to  be  the  ancient  Scepsis.  The  opinion  of  this 
learned  man  appears  to  us  to  be  well  founded;  for,  independently  of  there 
being  no  great  difference  between  the  Turkifh  word  Skuptchu  and  the  Greek 
word  Skepsis,  Strabo  fays  pofitively  that  the  firft  Scepsis  was  near  the 
higheft  part  of  Mount  Ida,  which  muft  make  us  fuppofe  it  more  to  the 
call;  but  he  adds  that  another  town  of  Scepsis  was  afterwards  built  forty 
ftada  from  the  former,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  prefent  pofition-of 
Skuptchu. 

This  town  was  the  country  of  Demetrius,  the  grammarian,  and  of 
feveral  illuflrious  men.  It  had  many  libraries  and  was  famous  for  its  excellent 
paftures.  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  made,  as  is  well  known,  a pre- 
fent to  Themistocles,  of  Percote  and  Scepsis,  for  his  wardrobe,  as  he 
gave  him  Lampsacus  for  his  wines,  Magnesia  on  the  Mceander  for  his 
bread,  and  Myonte  for  his  meat. 

After  having  croffed  the  Andrius  you  get  into  a valley  of  the  greateft 
fertility,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  SiMoi's  rolls  its  waters.  This  valley 
is  four  or  five  leagues  in  length,  by  a league  or  a league  and  a half  in 
breadth.  The  village  of  Bairamitche',  almoft  entirely  peopled  by  Turks, 
is  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  this  beautiful  plain. 

Cotylus,  which  lies  three  leagues  beyond  the  village,  is  the  moll  lofty 
mountain  of  all  thofe  which  are  to  the  eaft  of  Troas.  It's  height,  above 
the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  fea,  is  nearly  feven  hundred  and  feventy-five 
toifes. 
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According  to  the  number  of  the  villages  prefented  by  the  map  oi  this 
country,  one  of  the  beft  fituated,  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  moft  fertile  o 
the  East,  the  reader  would  be  inclined  to  believe,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely populous ; but  if  lie  confider  that  not  any  one  of  the  villages  con- 
tains more  than  three  hundred  inhabitants*,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  not  two  hundred,  and  that  fome  are  not  equal  to  the  meaneft  of  our 
hamlets,  he  will  not  be  furprifed  if  I do  not  eftimate  beyond  feven  or  eight 
thoufand  all  the  inhabitants  comprifed  in  that  place  : I except  not  even 
from  this  calculation  the  firft  caftle  of  Asia,  which  alone  contains  near 
one-third  of  that  population.  The  inhabitants  ofTaoAS  are  far  from  induf- 
trious ; they  content  themfelves  with  gathering  for  their  wants,  wheat, 
barley,  cotton,  and  fefamum  ; with  rearing  a few  hocks,  and  with  going  on 
the  neighbouring  mountains  to  gather  the  galnut  and  the  velanida  ufed  in 
trade. 

The  oak  which  furnithes  this  galnut  ( Plate  XIV . and  Plate  XV.)  is 
not  at  all  known  to  botanifts.  It  is  fcattered  throughout  all  Asia  Minor, 
from  the  Bosphorus  as  far  as  Syria -f-,  from  the  coafts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  It  bears  a crooked  ftem ; it 
feldom  reaches  the  height  of  fix  feet,  and  more  frequently  prefents  itfelf 
under  the  form  of  a fhrub,  than  under  that  of  a little  tree. 

Its  leaves  are  fmooth,  of  a bright  green,  both  above  and  below,  borne  on 
a petiole  rather  fhort  : they  are  toothed,  and  each  tooth  is  terminated 
by  a point  by  no  means  (harp.  They  fall  every  year  at  the  end  of  the 
autumn.  The  acorn  is  elongated,  fmooth,  two  or  three  times  longer  than 


* We  mull  thence  except  Baaiamitche,  which  has  near  fix  hundred. 


f Citizen  La  Bill  ardie'r  e,  member  of  the  inftitute,  found  it  on  Mount  Cajjius  in  Syria 
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the  cup;  the  latter  is  feffile,  in  a flight  degree  downy,  and  furnifhed  with 
fcales  not  very  apparent  *. 

The  galnut  (fig.  a.)  is  hard,  ligneous,  and  heavy:  it  comes  at  the  (hoots 
of  the  young  boughs,  and  acquires  from  four  to  twelve  lines  in  diameter.  It 
is  generally  round  and  covered  with  tuberofities,  fome  of  which  are  pointed. 

This  galnut  is  much  more  e (teemed  when  it  is  gathered  before  its  ma- 
turity, that  is,  before  the  ifluing  of  the  infedt  by  which  it  is  produced. 
The  galls  which  are  pierced  or  thofe  from  which  the  infedt  has  efcaped,  are 
of  a brighter  colour : they  are  not  fo  heavy  nor  fo  proper  as  the  others  for 
dyeing. 

The^Orientals  take  care  to  gather  the  galls  at  the  precife  time  that  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  the  moll  favourable  to  them:  it  is  that  in  which 
this  excrefcence  has  acquired  its  full  fize  and  its  full  weight.  Were  they  to 
delay  gathering  it,  the  larva  which  lives  in  the  infide  would  there  undergo 
its  metamorphofis,  would  pierce  it,  and  appear  under  the  form  of  a little 
winged  infedt.  The  gall-nut  thenceforth  no  longer  deriving  from  the  tree 
the  juices  necefifary  for  the  growth  of  the  infedt,  would  dry  up,  and  lofe 
part  of  the  qualities  which  render  it  fit  for  dyeing. 

The  agas  take  care  that,  towards  the  middle  of  Meffidor,  the  cultivators 
vifit  the  hills  and  mountains  that  are  covered  with  oaks.  It  is  their  interell 
that  the  galls  fhould  be  of  a good  quality,  becaufe  they  levy  a duty  on  them. 
The  firft  galls  picked  up  are  laid  apart : they  are  known  in  the  East  under 
the  name  of  yerli , and  diftinguifhed  in  trade  by  the  terms  of  black  galls 

* Quercus  infeftoria  foliis  ovato-oblongis Jinuato-dentatis , glaberrimis,  decidius ; frudlihus 
feffilibus , longijfimis. 

and 
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and  green  galls.  Thofe  which  have  efcaped  the  fil'd  fearches,  and  which 
are  gathered  a little  later,  called  white,  galls,  are  of  a very  inferior  quality. 

The  galls  of  the  environs  of  Mossoul  and  of  To  cat,  and  in  general 
thofe  which  come  from  the  eadern  part  of  Turkey,  are  lefs  edeemed 
than  thofe  of  the  environs  of  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Magnesia,  Kara- 
HISSAR,  Dia  rbekir,  and  of  all  the  interior  of  Natolia.  I he  former 
are  fold  at  Smyrna  and  at  Aleppo,  two  or  three  piadres  lefs  per  quintal 
than  the  others. 

The  inhabitants  almod  every  where  negledt  to  pick  up  the  acorns ; they 
ferve  as  food  for  the  wild  boars  and  goats : the  latter  contribute  greatly 
to  render  the  oak  fmall  and  dunted,  by  devouring,  with  its  fruit,  a part  of 
its  foliage  and  of  its  young  boughs. 

The  diplolepis  which  produces  thefe  galls  (fig.  c.  c.)  has  a body  of  a 
fawn  colour,  with  the  antenna;  dark,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
of  a fhining  brown.  It  is  fometimes  found  under  its  latter  form  in  the  infide 
of  the  galls  which  are  not  yet  pierced*. 

On  the  fame  oak  are  feen  a greafnumber  of  other  galls  which  the  inhabi- 
tants neglect  to  gather,  becaufe  they  are  not  fit  for  dyeing.  That  which 
we  have  drawn  is  remarkable  from  its  fize.  It  is  fpongy,  very  light,  of  a 
brown  red,  covered  with  a refinous  coat,  and  furnidied  with  a circular  row  of 
tubercles  placed  nearly  towards  the  mod  inflated  part.  It  differs,  as  is 
feen,  from  that  of  the  taufin  oak,  and  the  infedt  which  produces  it  differs 
from  it  alfo.  This  is  a diplolepis  whofe  body  is  of  a brown  and  fawn  colour 
mixed.  The  antennre  and  the  feet  are  blackifh  -p. 

* Diplolepis  gall  a tincior'ue.  Encyclop.  infedl.  vol.  vi.  page  281. 
f Diplolepis  galls  refinofae,  Irunneo  tejlaceoque  varius,  (interims  pedibufque  fufcis. 
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The  modern  Greeks  name  velani *,  and  botanifts  quercus  JEgilops -f,  the 
oak  which  furnilhes  the  velanida%.  It  grows  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Na- 
tolia,  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  thofe  of  Corfu  and  of 
Cephalonia,  and  throughout  all  Greece.  It  does  not  rife  to  the  height 
of  our  Turkey  oak;  its  wood  is  not  fo  efteemed,  and  is  fcarcely  employed 
but  in  cabinet-work.  Its  leaves  are  of  a bright  green ; they  are  a little 
tomentofe  on  their  under  fide ; their  form  is  an  oblong  oval  with  fharp 
teeth  on  their  edges,  terminated  in  a fetaceous  point.  The  acorn  is  big, 
fhort,  and  a little  hollow  at  its  top.  The  cup  is  feffile,  very  broad,  and 
clofely  befet  with  long  oblong  fcales  ( Plate  XIII.) 

It  is  this  cup  which  the  Orientals,  the  Italians,  and  the  Englifh  employ 
as  well  as  the  gall-nut,  in  dyeing.  The  French  merchants  have  them  fent 
fometimes  to  Marseilles,  only  for  the  purpofe  of  forwarding  them  to 
Genoa  and  Leghorn.  Our  dyers  have  hitherto  negledted  to  make  ufe 
of  this  fubftance. 

Troas  affords  few  vines,  though  the  riling  grounds  and  hills  are  very  fit 
for  that  culture ; but  the  inhabitants  are  not  there  accuflomed  to  make 
wine.  The  grapes  are  employed  in  making  a confedtion,  called  petmes  in 

• From  j acorn/ 

•j-  Quercus  orient alis  cajlanete  folio,  glande  recondita  in  cupula  craffa  et  fquamofa.  Tournefort, 
eoroll.  40.  Voyage  au  Levant,  vol.  i.  page  334. 

Pococke’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  tab.  86. 

Chene  a grojfes  eupules.  Lamark,  Encyclop.  Botanique,  vol.  i.  page  719 .-—Ang*  The  great 
prickly-cupped  oak  tree. 

J “ Native  of  the  Levant,  whence  the  acorns  are  annually  brought  to  Europe  for 

dyeing;  they  are  called  velani,  and  the  tree  velani da,  by  the  Greeks.”  Thus  fays  Martyn 
(in  his  new  edition  of  Miller’s  Gardener’s  and  Botanift’s  Diftionary,  article  quercus)-,  but, 
highly  as  we  refpedt  his  authority,  we  prefer  following  our  Author,  whofe  information,  muft, 
unqueftionably,  have  been  derived  from  the  natives  themfelves ,^-Tranfator. 
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Turkilh,  of  which  the  Orientals  make  a very  great  confumption  during  the 
whole  year  : they  put  it  into  ragouts ; they  employ  it,  in  lieu  of  fugar  and 
honey,  in  mod  of  their  choice  difhes  ■,  in  fhort  they  make  of  it,  with  fefamum 
reduced  to  pafte,  a fort  of  nogat,  or  almond-like  cake,  which  would  not  be 
delpifed  in  Europe.  I faw  a great  deal  of  it  at  Constantinople,  at 
the  Dardanelles,  and  in  mod  of  the  towns  of  Turkey.  The  procefs 
confids  in  mixing  thole  two  fubdances  in  boilers  expofed  to  a moderate  fire, 
and  in  dirring  it  about  without  interruption,  with  a large  wooden  fpatula, 
till  the  mixture  be  diffidently  thickened.  It  is  poured  on  large  dabs  of 
marble  or  fheets  of  copper,  and  by  its  cooling,  are  obtained  cakes  which  are 
made  an  inch  and  a half  in  thicknefs.  This  nogat  is  fold  retail,  at  five  or 
fix  fous  a pound. 

During  the  winter,  there  are  on  the  marfhes  and  the  rivers  of  Troas,  a 
prodigious  number  of  ducks,  herons,  fnipes,  plovers,  and  other  aquatic  birds. 
We  there  faw  a great  many  wild  fwans,  footers,  and  water-hens.  Gulls  and 
fea-fwallo  vs  keep  more  commonly  in  the  channel.  In  Floreal,  we  made  a 
tolerably  good  colled  ion  of  plants  and  infeds  : we  were  furprifed  at  the 
quantity  of  fnakes  that  we  met  with.  As  the  grafs  was  high  and  tufted, 
we  walked  with  fome  precaution,  fearing  that  thefe  reptiles  might  be  veno- 
mous.  It  was  probably  the  feafon  of  their  loves,  for  they  were  almoft  al- 
ways two  by  two.  Notwithftanding  their  fize,  their  hiding,  and  their 
fparkling  eyes,  they  were  not  of  the  race  of  thofe  of  which  fable  reminds  us. 
Thefe  fled  at  our  approach,  and  appeared  by  no  means  difpofed  to  dart  at 
us,  and  make  us  undergo  the  fate  of  JLaqcoon  and  his  fons. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IV 

m 

An  account  of  Alexandria-Troas  and  its  environs. — Arrival  at  Tenedos.— 
Defcription  of  that  if  and. — Its  productions. — Manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  city  of  Troy  no  longer  affords  traces  of  its  exiftence  ; if  the  palace 
of  Priam,  the  citadel,  the  temples,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  have  been 
cleftroyed  to  its  very  foundations ; if  the  ruins  of  a confiderable  city  have 
been  able  to  difappear  totally,  that  which,  feveral  ages  after,  was  intended 
to  fupply  its  place,  although  deftroyed  itfelf,  ft  ill  prefents  at  this  day  the 
marks  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  An  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  extent 
from  its  walls,  and  of  its  magnificence  from  the  remains  of  its  monuments  : 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  fragments  of  pillars,  capitals,  and  cornices,  that 
are  feen  fcattered  about,  att eft  the  luxury  and  riches  of  its  inhabitants. 

Six  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Sigeum,  are  found  the  ruins  of  the 
city  which  Alexander  ordered  to  be  ere&ed  in  memory  of  that  of  Troy, 
which  had  long  ceafed  to  exift.  Antigonus,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to 
whofe  lot  Asia  Minor  fell  after  his  death,  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  rebuilt  Smyrna,  and  brought  back  thither  the  inha- 
bitants difperfed  by  the  Lydians.  Antigonus  gave  his  name  to  the  city 
which  he  founded;  but  Lysimachus,  who  poftefled  it  afterwards,  reftored 
to  it  the  name  of  the  conqueror  who  had  firft  drawn  the  plan  of  it.  He 
embellifhed  it,  and  gave  it  greater  extent.  Having  pafted  under  the 
domination  of  the  Romans,  it  became,  under  Augustus,  one  of  the  hand-1 
fotneft  cities  of  the  East.  Under  Adrian,  Herodes  Atticus,  governor 

of 
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of  the  free  towns  of  Asia,  conRru&ed  a fuperb  aquedudt,  a few  traces  of 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  a part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Scamander  which  he  had  brought  thither;  for  no  others  exiR  in  the 
environs,  which  are  fufficiently  abundant  to  fupply  the  wants  of  a great  city.. 

1 fhall  not  undertake  to  defcribe  the  remains  of  the  monuments  that 
Alexandri a-Troas  prefents  at  the  prefent  day:  on  this  fubjedt,  tire 
reader  may  confult  the  travellers  who  have  preceded  me,  fuch  as  Pococke^ 
Wheeler,  Chandler,  Lechevalier,  and  others. 

The  walls  of  the  city,  thofe  of  the  houfes,  of  the  temples,  and  of  the 
other  monuments,  were  built  of  a rather  hard  lhelly  Rone.  The  marble  of 
Paros  and  that  of  Marmora  are  there  pretty  common,  as  well  as  various 
forts  of  granite.  Near  the  harbour  are  Rill  to  be  feen  two  large  marble 
pillars  which  the  Turks  wilhed  to  (hip  there:  they  are  the  remains  of 
thofe  which  the  fultans  have  fuccefiively  carried  off  in  order  to  conRruft 
the  greater  part  of  the  mofques  of  Constantinople;  one  of  them  was 
broken  in  the  conveyance. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  city  is  a fmall  rivulet  of  little  importance,  and  to  the 
fouth-eaR,  near  this  rivulet,  two  fprmgs  of  warm  mineral  waters,  of  which 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  make  ufe  without  knowing  their  nature  and  almoR 
always  without  fuccefs.  They  are  feen  to  come  in  crowds,  in  the  lpring, 
from  Tenedos  and  from  Troas,  in  order  to  be  purged  and  to  bathe,  the 
one  with  a view  of  preventing  future  complaints ; the  other,  in  order  to* 
cure  fome  ferious  diforder,  or  to  obtain  only  fome  relief  in  their  infirmities,. 
Thefe  waters  are  more  particularly  recommended  for  dilorders  of  the  fkin, 
the  ieproly,  and  fyphilis. 
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The  harbour  has  very  little  extent;  it  is  almoft  choked  up;  and  its  en- 
trance is  obfi.ru died  by  the  hands  which  the  ftream  of  the  waters  of  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  movement  of  the  waves  of  the  fea  infenfibly  bring  on  the 
tsoaft  of  Tiro  as.  This  harbour  would  not  at  this  dayTuffice  for  the  maritime 
commerce  of  a town  at  all  confiderable,  fituated  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
fierve  as  a ftaple  for  the  neighbouring  countries ; but  at  a time  when  this 
commerce  was  limited,  when  merchant- vefiels  were  fcarcely  as  capacious  as 
our  large  boats,  when  they  were  inceflantly  in  activity  in  a climate  where 
navigation  is  never  fufpended  nor  relaxed,  it  may  be  conceived  that  a fmall 
number  of  vefiels  might  fuffice  for  the  exportation  of  the  furplus  of  a country- 
.town,  and  bring  back  from  the  neighbouring  countries  all  the  commodities 
that  the  wants  or  the  luxury  of  its  inhabitants  demanded.. 

This  harbour  formed  a fort  of  femi-circular  bafin,  feparated  from  the  fea 
.by  a jetty : it  is  fheltered  from  the  north  and  north-weft  winds  by  Cape 
To  uzelik  and  by  a range  of  rocks  fituated  befide  its  entrance. 

Hiftory  makes  no  mention  of  the  epoch  in  which  this  city  was  deftroyed; 
it  already  no  longer  exifted  when  the  Turks  came  to  eftablifih  themfelves 
in  this  country;  for,  according  to  Leunclavius,  before  Soliman,  fon  of 
Orkhan,  went  into  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace  and  came  to  befiege  Gal- 
lipoli, he  walked  for  a long  time  over  the  fite  of  Troy,  contemplating 
with  admiration  the  walls  partly  crumbled  away  of  that  great  city,  the 
ruins  of  its  immenfe  edifices,  and  that  prodigious  quantity  of  marbles  and 
.granites  which  were  there  heaped  up. 

The  environs  of  Alexandri a-Troas  prefent  a fertile  foil,  forming  a 
.plain,  on  which  the  velani  oak  grows  in  abundance,  and  without  culture. 

This 
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This  plain  is  feparated  from  that  o f Titov  by  a few  hills  more  or  lefs  ele- 
vated. A mountain  which  makes  a continuation  of  thofe  of  Ida,  prefents 
itfelf  two  or  three  leagues  to  the  eaR,  and  extends  towards  the  fouth:  thence 
to  Cape  Baba,  the  ground  appears  uneven,  more  or  lefs  fertile,  towards 
the  fea  ; mountainous  and  wooded  up  the  country.  But  before  we  diredl 
our  route  to  the  fouth,  let  us  crofs  to  Tenedos,  and  call  an  eye  on  what 
it  affords  molt  curious  and  moll  interefling. 

On  the  1 6th  of  Pluviofe  {4th  of  February)  we  left  Alexander’s  Troy 
si  a ticklifh  ca'ique  which  we  had  fent  for  from  the  firft  cafile  of  Asia  ; 
and  as  the  weather  was  very  fine  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  very  mild, 
we  were  extremely  glad  to  follow  the  coaft  as  far  as  Koum-bourno  or  Sandy 
Cape , and  to  land  from  time  to  time.  We  found  nothing  remarkable 
throughout  all  this  fpace  : we  looked  in  vain  for  fome  veftiges  of  ancient 
cities,  fome  traces  of  Larissa,  which  geographers  place  towards  that  cape  : 
nothing  offered  itfelf  to  our  eyes.  The  coafl  is  low  and  fandy;  the  plain  is 
fertile,  almofi:  uncultivated,  and  c rolled  by  a rivulet  called  Sudlu-sou, 
fvvelled  fometimes  in  winter  by  the  rain  waters:  this  rivulet  grows  wider  at 
its  mouth,  and  there  forms  a few  marfhes.  I am  ignorant  of  the  name 
that  it  bore  in  antiquity.  We  fet  out  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pitch  of  the 
cape,  and,  by  rowing,  we  arrived  early  at  the  harbour  of  Tenedos. 

The  difiance  from  that  illand  to  the  nearefi  coaft  is  no  more  than  a league 
and  a half* : it  is  reckoned  about  five  from  the  town  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont.  The  harbour  is  fmall,  and  can  receive  only  merchant- 
veflels : it  is  formed  by  a jetty  even  with  the  water’s  edge,  and  a tongue 
of  land  on  which  is  conftrufted  the  citadel  that  defends  the  entrance,  and 

* Strabo  fixes  the  difiance  from  Tenedos,  to  the  nearefi  coaft,  at  eleven  fiada,  or  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  paces.  We  think  it  nearly  three  thoufand  toifes. 
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can  at  mod  fecufe  it  againft  being  furprifed  by  a privateer.  Tire  town  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a term  circle,  in  a valley,  and  on  the  declivity  of  two 
hills  : its  population  is  from  five  to  fix  thoufand  fouls,  to  judge  of  it  from 
its  extent,  and  from  the  number  of  perfons  who  pay  the  karatch. 

. At  Tenedos  are  reckoned  as  many  Turks  as  Greeks,  almoft  all  occupied 
in  the  culture  of  the  lands:  few  among  them  are  mariners.  The  greater 
part  of  the  former  are  attached  to  the  duty  of  the  citadel. 

There  is  a waiwode  or  governor,  an  aga  commandant  of  the  citadel, 
under  the  orders  of  the  waiwode,  and  a cadi  or  judge.  The  janizaries  of 
the  town,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  are  obliged  to  defend 
the  place  in  cafe  of  attack,  and  to  perform  a daily  duty,  from  which  they 
have  long  fi-n.ee  exempted  themfelves.  In  the  citadel  are  flill  feen  a few 
Venetian  guns  without  carriages,  which  feem  to  be  there  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  recalling  to  mind  that  this  ifland  belonged  to  that  trading  nation  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Turks  in  thefe  countries 

This-  ifland,  fcantily  peopled  and  ill  defended,  pafled  betimes  under  the 
Ottoman  domination.  During  the  minority  of  Maiiomet  IV.  the  Venetians 
retook  it.  after  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Turkilh  fleet  in  the  ftrait  by  Ad- 
miral Mocenigo,  in  1656;  but,  the  following  year,  the  admiral  having  been 
killed  in  a fecond  engagement,  the  Venetian  fleet  retired,  and  this  ifland 
again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  have,  preferred  it  without 
interruption  till  the  prefent  day. 

The  town  is  commanded  by  a pyramidal  mountain  of  fmall  elevation, 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  adion  of  a volcano,  the  traces 
of.  which  are  difcoverable  on  all  the  ground  that  extends  thence  to  the  fea 
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m the  north  part.  In  the  environs  is  found  a granite  remarkable  from  pieces 
more  or  lefs  large  of  fellpar  cryftallized. 

On  going  out  of  the  town  and  directing  your  route  towards  the  weft, 
you  leave  this  mountain  to  the  right,  and  enter  into  a fandy  plain  far  from 
fertile,  and  almoft  entirely  covered  with  vines.  The  hills,  in  general,  are 
naked,  dry,  and  little  fulceptible  of  culture.  Thofe  which  are  difeovered 
to  the  fouth  of  the  town  are  calcareous ; the  rock  is  more  or  lefs  chalky 
and  loaded  with  fea  fliells.  We  remarked  few  fruit-trees:  neither  are  the 
Aleppo  pine  and  the  velani  oak  here  in  greater  plenty.  We  killed  a 
few  rabbits  on  the  hills ; but  this  kind  of  game  is  fcarce  ; the  red  partridge 
and  the  hare  are  met  with  more  frequently.  As  for  the  woodcock  and 
the  quail,  they  prefer,  as  we  were  informed,  reding  themfelves,  during  their 
paflage,  on  Troas  or  in  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Tevedos  produces  little  corn,  little  fruit,  and  little  herbage;  very  little 
cotton  and  fefamum  are  there  gathered.  The  vine  is  the  only  article  of 
wealth  of  this  country,  and  its  culture  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants:  it  delights  in  the  light,  fandy,  and  deep  lands  of  the  plain; 
it  thrives  extremely  well  too  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  in  all  the 
places  fufceptible  of  culture.  The  vines  are  planted  at  an  equal  didance 
from  each  other,  and  more  or  lefs  fpace  is  left  between  them,  according 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  Two  dredings  are  regularly  given,  the  one  in 
winter,  the  other  in  fpring  : the  vine  is  trimmed  before  the  end  of  the 

winter,  as  in  our  foul  hern  departments,  and  the  vintage  begins  in  the  fird 
days  of  Frudidor  : but  at  that  period  the  grape  is  already  fo  ripe,  fo  fweet, 
and  fo  faccharine,  that  fermentation  would  take  place  too  dowdy,  were  not  a 
certain  quantity  of  w'ater  added.  The  inhabitants  are  accudomed  to  put  in 
a fourth  part  at  the  moment  when  the  grape  is  received  into  the  vat.  With 
this  method,  vicious  as  it  is,  they  obtain  a fpirituous  wine  of  a tolerably 

good 
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good  quality.  We  drank  fome  at  the  houles  of  a few  rich  private  perfons, 
which  we  (hould  have  taken  for  excellent  Bourdeaux  wine,  if  we  had  not 
been  apprifed  : true  it  is  that  it  was  made  with  more  care  than  that  intended 
for  trade,  and  that  it  had  received  but  a fixth  part  of  wrater:  befides,  it 
was  old  and  kept  in  bottle.  We  alfo  drank,  at  a Greek  bilhop’s,  fome 
excellent  mufcadel  wine  red  and  white,  which  was  by  no  means  inferior  to 
the  bell;  Frontignac.  No  water  is  put  to  the  latter  : the  grape  is  ftoned  ; 
it  is  preffed,  and  fqueezed  as  expeditioufly  as  poffible,  and  it  is  left  to 

ferment  without  the  lees  for  fome  time.  About  the  middle  of  the  winter, 

it  is  put  into  calks  or  jars  : it  is  then  poured  off  a fecond  time,  and  kept 
in  earthen  pots,  varnifhed,  which  are  carefully  corked. 

The  manner  of  making  mufcadel  wine  inclines  us  to  think  that  it  is 
rather  with  a view  of  obtaining  a greater  quantity  of  wine,  than  with  that 
of  haftening  and  promoting  fermentation,  that  water  is  added  to  the  ex- 

preffed  juice  of  the  grape.  Avidity  induces  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 

tants to  exceed  the  proportions ; they  fometimes  add  too  great  a quantity 
of  water ; which  caufes  their  wine  to  turn  four  before  they  have  found  an 
opportunity  of  felling  it. 

This  liquor  pays  to  the  imperial  treafury  at  the  rate  of  two  parats  the 
oke,  which  duty  is  levied  on  the  vender.  The  farmer  of  this  tax  proceeds* 
immediately  after  the  vintage,  to  the  houfes  and  ftore-houfes  of  private 
perfons,  in  order  to  make  an  eflimate  of  the  wine  that  they  have,  and  fix 
the  quantity  which  they  are  to  drink,  and  which  they  may  fell.  He  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  fale,  according  to  the  eftimate 
that  has  been  made,  and  fometimes  he  takes  the  liberty  of  requiring  it  in 
advance,  being  almoft  always  certain  in  this  matter  of  being  fupported  by 
a waiwode  and  a cadi  as  unjuft  as  himfelf. 
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There  are  annually  exported  from  Tenedos  upwards  of  fix  hundred 
thoufand  okes  of  wine,  which  produce  to  the  farmer  more  than  30,000 
piaftres.  This  wine  pafles  to  Constantinople,  to  Smyrna,  and  into 
Russia.  It  is  preferred  to  the  wine  of  Rodosto  and  to  that  of  the  Ifland 
of  Thassos , fituated  near  the  continent,  to  the  north-weft  of  Tf.nedos. 
There  is  alfo  exported  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy,  which  pays  four  parats 
per  oke  duty. 

Although  the  Turks  pofiefs  vineyards,  yet  they  do  not  allow  themfelves 
to  make  wine:  they  are  equally  prohibited  from  it  by  the  law  of  the  State 
and  the  religion  of  the  Prophet.  They  fell  their  grapes  to  Greek  traders, 
after  having  taken  out  what  they  wifh  to  keep  for  their  winterTtock,  and 
put  apart  what  they  intend  to  make  into  confection. 

The  climate  of  Tenedos  is  (till  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  Dar- 
danelles: the  cold  is  never  fharply  felt  there;  it  feldom  freezes,  and 
the  fummer  heats  are  tempered  by  the  north  north-eaft  wind,  which  blows 
regularly  during  the  day.  The  houfes  have  terraces  or  flat  roofs  inftead  of 
ridged  ones;  and  although  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  conftrucfted  with 
mafonry,  there  is  not  to  be  remarked  in  them  the  elegance  and  folidity  of 
thofe  of  Scio  and  of  the  iflands  at  all  confiderable  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  have  belonged  to  the  Genoefe  and  the  Venetians. 

At  Tenedos,  the  Greeks  have  not  that  gaiety  which  they  are  feen  to 
poflefs  in  the  other  iflands:  fllent  and  melancholy  in  the  ftreets,  they 
fcarcely  dare  take  a little  recreation  in  their  own  houfes:  they  avoid  noify 
pleafures  which  would  infallibly  draw  on  them  the  attention  of  the  Turks, 
and  awaken  all  their  cupidity;  but  when  they  can  without  danger,  they 
give  theipfelves  up  to  a fort  of  extravagant  joy  and  delirium.  The  coaft  of 
3 Troy 
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Tr  oy  is  frequently  the  theatre  of  their  orgies  or  the  field  of  their  pleafures 
thither  they  repair  on  the  occafion  of  a wedding  or  of  a feftival,  and 
there,  under  the  plane-tree  or  the  oak,  they  pafs  the  whole  day  in  dancing, 
Tinging,  eating,  and  drinking. 

The  Greek,  under  whofe  roof  we  lodged,  thought,  in  his  capacity  of 
agent  of  the  Republic,  that  he  might,  before  our  departure,  give  at  his 
houfe  an  entertainment,  to  which  he  invited  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  A great  number  of  women  of  all  ages  alfo  came  thither.  Wine  was 
not  fpared:  the  muficians  were  numerous:  the  dancing,  at  firft  grave,  flow, 
and  in  meafure,  was  afterwards  fo  quick,  and  fo  tumultuous  among  the  men, 
that  the  floor  partly  gave  way;  but  as  no  one  was  hurt,  it  continued  not 
the  lefs,  on  that  account,  in  another  room,  and  was  prolonged  to  a late  hour 
of  the  night.  Bacchanalian  fongs  fucceeded  amorous  ditties,  and  Tinging  gave 
place  to  bawling  when  the  party  had  emptied  a great  number  of  flalks. 

However,  the  women  though  gay,  departed  not  from  their  ufual  referve : 
there  reigned  among  them  the  greateft  decorum  : their  dancing  was  always 
grave;  their  Tongs  continued  to  be  Toft  and  agreeable:  they  mixed  not  with 
the  men,  and  neither  participated  in  their  ebriety  nor  in  their  delirium. 
Almoft  all  the  young  ones  were  hand  Tome : Tome  among  them  {truck  us  by 
their  beauty;  they  might  well  be  compared,  from  their  features  and  their 
fhape,  to  the  molt  beautiful  models  that  antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to  us. 

We  fhould  have  been  glad  to  direft  our  fleps  to  the  Hands  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Samothrace;  we  could  have  wifhed  to  examine,  in  the  firft, 
the  traces  of  the  volcano  of  which  hiftory  and  fable  Teem  to  make  mention, 
to  Tee  its  vaft  harbours,  and  the  productions  of  its  fertile  territory.  The 
other  two,  which  we  had  perceived  for  a long  ticne  paft,  excited  our  curiofity 

from 
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from  their  elevation,  from  the  woods  by  which  they  are  covered,  and  from 
what  was  related  to  us  of  the  Greek  tribes  by  which  they  are  inhabited. 
But  finding  no  veflfel  in  the  harbour  of  Tenedos  for  thofe  iflands,  and 
not  caring,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  trufi:  ourfelves  in  a caique,  we 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  a large  decked  boat  that  was  fetting  fail  for 
Mitylene. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Arrival  at  Lefbos. — Defcription  of  that  if  and. — Its  population  and  its 

commerce. 

We  failed  from  Tenedos  on  the  24th  of  Pluviofe  (12th  of  February) 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a light  breeze  from  the  north.  We 
ranged  along  the  coafl:  of  Asia,  and  found  ourfelves  at  noon  off  Cape 
Baba,  formerly  the  promontory  Lectos.  Our  fkipper  would  have  allowed 
us  to  land  at  the  town  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  cape,  had  he  not  been 
afraid  of  not  arriving  before  night  at  Port  Petra.  He  confented,  however, 
to  follow  for  fome  time  longer  the  coafl:  which  we  wifhed  to  examine. 

The  town,  fituated  by  the  fea-fide,  on  a Hoping  ground,  has  a fmall 
harbour  for  boats:  ihips  and  veffels  thwarted  by  the  north  wind,  fometimes 
anchor  two  or  three  cables’  length  from  the  harbour  till  the  wind  changes. 
On  that  day  were  lying  here  two  veffels,  the  one  a Venetian,  the  other  a 
Ragufan,  which,  under  fhelter  of  the  cape,  had  been  waiting  for  upwards 
of  a fortnight,  the  return  ofjhe  foutherly  wind  in  order  to  enter  the  Helle- 
spont, and  proceed  to  Constantinople. 

Baba  appeared  to  us  a very  fmall  town:  it  is  very  famous  in  Turkey, 
for  the  knife  and  fword  blades  which  are  there  manufactured  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Orientals.  We  were  told  that  it  was  peopled  by  as  many  Turks  as 
Greeks;  its  foil  is  tolerably  good,  and  furnifhes  the  fame  productions  as 
that  of  Troas. 
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The  coaft,  from  the  cape  to  the  place  where  we  quitted  it,  for  a fpace 
of  two  .or  three  leagues,  appeared  to  us  volcanic : it  is  lofty,  ftcep,  and 
reddifh.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  wooded.  On  re- 
ceding from  the  coaft,  we  perceived  cultivated  fpots  and  flocks,  which  {till 
announce  fome  inhabitants  on  the  ruins  of  Assos,  or  in  the  environs  of  that 
town. 

As  the  fun  was  going  down,  we*»haftened  to  arrive  at  Port  Petra,  in 
which  we  caft  anchor  before  dark.  This  harbour,  or  to  fpeak  more  correctly, 
this  road,  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  Lesbos.  It  is  open  to  the  north- 
weft;  which  railed  a Ewell  on  the  water:  (hips,  however,  anchor  there  in 
fafety  with  all  winds,  becaufe  the  waves  are  {topped  by  fome  rocks  that 
lie  at  the  entrance,  and  becaufe  the  coaft  of  Asia,  the  diftance  of  which 
is  only  tw'O  or  three  leagues,  does  not  admit  of  the  fea  being  very  rough  in 
this  channel  with  winds  from  the  north  and  north-weft. 

There  were  on  board  two  janizaries  to  whom  we  had  been  recommended 
by  a rich  Turk  belonging  to  Tenedos.  Impatient  to  arrive  at  Mitylexf, 
and  apprehenfive  of  being  delayed  if  they  continued  their  route  by  fea, 
they  landed  at  Petra,  in  the  intention  of  eroding  the  ifland.  I imme- 
diately feized  this  opportunity  and  propofed  to  accompany  them.  1 took 
with  meafervant:  Citizen  Bruguie're  remained  on  board  with  another, 
in  order  to  have  an  eye  to  our  baggage,  which  we  could  not  intruft  to 
Greek  fervants  whole  probity  appeared  to  us  fulpicious,  nor  to  mariners  of 
that  nation  with  whom  we  were  not  acquainted. 


The  village  of  Petra,  thus  named  on  account  of  a large  infulated  rock 
of  granite  which  lies  in  the  middle,  is  fituated  in  a plain  towards  the  fea- 
fhore  : here  are  but  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants  1'urks  and  Greeks, 
almoft  all  cultivators.  It  is  furrounded  by  volcanic  mountains,  and  u has 
vol.  ii.  i a imail 
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a fmall  plain  which  joins  to  that  of  Molivo.  The  Greek  women  of  this 
village  wear  a head-drefs  extremely  high,  fimilar  in  fome  degree  to  a mitre. 

As  we  found  no  horfes  at  Petra,  the  janizaries  propofed  to  me  to  go> 
and  fleep  at  Molivo,  diftant  nearly  a league.  This  village  is  to  the  eaft  of 
Petra,  on  a rifing  ground  at  no  great  diltance  from  the  fea : it  is  built  oa 
rocks  of  bafaltes,  precifely  in  the  fpot  formerly  occupied  by  Methymna. 
It  is  commanded  by  a cattle  almoft  in  ruins,  conftru&ed  by  the  Genoefe  : 
here  are  ftill  to  be  feen  fcattered  about  a few  difmounted  or  broken  cannons. 

The  population  of  Molivo  may  be  eftimated  at  two  or  three  thoufand 
inhabitants,  as  well  Turks  as  Greeks.  Its  territory  is  formed  of  a plain  by  no 
means  extenfive,  very  fertile,  and  furrounded  by  volcanic  mountains.  Its 
productions  conftft  principally  in  oil,  corn,  and  barley.  It  furnilhes  a little 
wine  and  various  fruits.  Cotton  and  feveral  kitchen-garden  plants  are  here 
likewife  gathered. 

Molivo  pofiefies,  as  formerly,  diftinguifhed  muficians.  In  order  to 
difpel  the  ennui  of  the  janizaries,  while  we  were  waiting  for  fupper,  there 
was  brought  to  us  a young  Greek  named  Petraki  Tangros , who  was  juftly 
reckoned  the  moft  able  finger  and  the  greateft  mufician  of  Lesbos.  This 
young  man,  whom  a careful  education  would  have  rendered  ftill  more  efli- 
mable,  poffeffed  a comely  perfon,  an  agreeable  voice,  a quick  underftanding, 
and  a fprightly  difpofition.  He  had  feveral  times  exercifed  his  talents  as  a 
poet  and  mufician  at  the  capital  of  the  Hand,  and  was  to  repair  in  a few 
days  to  Smyrna,  whence  a virtuofo,  whofe  pupil  and  relation  he  was,  had 
juft  fent  for  him.  I fancied  I beheld  in  him  a defcendant  of  Arion,  that 
famous  lyric  poet  to  whom  Methymna  had  given  birth  within  its  walls, 
or  of  that  Therpander  who  improved  the  lyre,  and  fucceeded  in  quelling 
a fedition  by  the  melody  of  his  Tinging* 
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We  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  a Muffulman  who,  for  a flight  retribution, 
uras  in  the  habit  of  fhewing  hofpitality  to  thofe  of  his  religion  whom  chance 
or  bufinefs  brought  to  Molivo.  He  prefented  us  for  our  fupper  a pilau 
and  fome  olives : a bad  fopha  ferved  as  a bed  for  us  all : my  clothes  I put 
over  me  in  lieu  of  a coverlid,  becaufe  that  which  was  offered  me,  appeared 
to  me  too  much  worn  and  too  dirty. 

Our  boat  fet  fail  the  next  day,  at  the  fame  time  that  our  landlord  brought 
us  mules,  which  had  a tolerably  good  appearance,  and  with  which  we  had 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied.  Notwithflanding  the  interefl  and  the  efforts  of  my 
two  fellow-travellers,  I was  not  able  to  procure  a faddle.  I was  under  the 
neceffity  of  contenting  myfelf  with  a fort  of  pack-iaddle,  on  which  a carpet 
was  fpread.  True  it  is  that  the  people  of  the  country  travel  in  no  other 
manner:  there  are  none  but  the  agas  who  have  faddles,  which  they  take  good 
care  not  to  lend,  efpecially  to  infidels.  We  returned  and  paffed  through 
Petra  ; we  croffed  feveral  mountains  entirely  volcanic,  and,  after  a forced 
march  of  fix  hours,  arrived  at  a little  village  fituated  in  the  plain  which  lies 
at  the  head  of  Port  Caloni.  This  plain  is  two  leagues  in  extent:  its  prin- 
cipal culture  confifls  in  corn,  cotton,  and  olive-trees:  figs,  mufk  and  w'ater 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  various  legumes,  are  alfo  here  gathered.  Here  are 
feen  feveral  villages;  but  population  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  fertility 
and  the  extent  of  the  foil  fit  to  be  put  into  a Rate  of  culture.  The  air  is 
fo  unwhofefome  in  this  quarter,  that,  in  certain  years,  a great  number  of 
people  die  I w'as  affured  that  here  v/ere  villages  where  none  but  lepers 
were  to  be  found  ; in  others,  the  face  of  all  the  inhabitants  fufficrenfly  indi- 
cates that  they  are  expofed  to  intermittent  fevers,  and  remittent  putrid 
ones,  and  to  all  the  diforders  which  originate  in  the  environs  of  marfhes 
There  are  no  other  than  poor  Greek  cultivators  in  all  thefe  unhealthful 
villages  : the  Turks,  proprietors  of  lands,  prefer  a refidence  at  Mitylene, 
Molivo,  and  the  other  places  the  bed:  fituated  in  the  ifland, 
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Port  Caloni  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Lesbos  : it  is  very 
extenfive,  very  fafe,  yet  little  frequented.  There  are  none  but  veffels 
thwarted  by  the  wind,  or  buffeted  by  a ftorm,  which  go  and  anchor  there  : 
not  one  enters  it  to  take  in  a cargo,  or  unload  that  which  the  has  on  board. 

Our  dinner  was  foon  over:  we  had  not  alighted  from  our  mules  an 
hour  when  we  remounted  them.  We  proceeded  for  three  hours  acrofs  other 
volcanic  mountains,  after  which  we  arrived  in  another  plain  fituated  at  the 
head  of  Port  Yero  or  Port  Olivier,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  olive-trees  which  are  planted  in  the  plain  and  on  the  declivity  of 
the  mountains  and  hills  that  furround  it.  In  the  eaflern  part  of  the  harbour, 
there  are  a few  calcareous  hills  which  have  not  been  attacked  by  the  fire  of 
volcanoes.  Here  is  found,  near  the  fea,  a fpring  of  hot  mineral  water, 
rather  copious,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  fet  a very  high 
value. 

Thefe  waters  are  reckoned  aperitive  in  the  country.  People  go  and  drink 
them,  and  bathe  in  them,  in  the  intention  of  promoting  urine,  and  procuring 
themfelves  fome  relief  in  mod  chronic  difeafes.  I was  told  that  they  operate 
as  a flight  purgative  when  they  are  taken  in  a fomewhat  large  quantity. 
I think  them  nitrous,  to  judge  of  them  from  their  virtue  and  the  little 
flavour  that  they  poffefs.  Hussein,  captain-pacha,  has  juft  built  here  a 
bafin  capable  of  containing  ten  or  twelve  perfons : he  has  at  the  fame  time 
repaired  the  building  which  is  occupied  by  the  Turk  charged  to  receive  all 
thofe  who  wifh  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  waters. 

Port  Olivier,  very  well  drawn  by  M.  de  Choiseul*,  is  one  of  the 
fafeft  and  moft  fpacious  harbours  of  the  Archipelago  : it  is  at  the  eaftern 


* Voyage  Fittorefqus  de  la  Crece,  pi,  43, 
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and  fouthern  extremity  of  the  illand  : it  is  faid  to  abound  with  fifnes  and 
conchylia  : among  others  are  found  very  good  oyfters,  which  are  carried  to 
Scio  and  Smyrna.  It  is  frequented,  during  the  whole  year,  by  boats  and 
veflels  that  come  thither  to  load  with  the  oil  which  is  made  in  the  environs. 

From  the  mineral  waters  to  Mitylene,  it  is  nearly  two  leagues.  We 
croffed  a volcanic  mountain,  and  reached  the  town  by  a very  fteep  road. 
But,  before  we  arrived  there,  we  had  from  the  top  of  this  mountain  a prof- 
pect  which  we  could  not  tire  in  admiring:  Mitylene  and  its  territory 
preiented  themfelves  to  us ; we  faw  diftin&ly  its  two  harbours,  as  well  as  the 
boats,  the  gallies,  and  the  Blips  which  were  there  at  anchor ; we  meafured 
the  extent  of  the  channel  that  feparates  Lesbos  from  the  continent  ; we 
perceived  the  numerous  iflands  which  lie  along  the  coaft  of  Asia  : farther 
on,  the  main  land,  its  high  mountains  covered  with  wood,  its  vallies  ex- 
tremely fertile,  well  watered,  and  cultivated  : ail  this  affemblage  preiented  a 
picture  whole  beauty  was  heightened  by  the  rays  of  the  Letting  fun,  which 
were  efcaping  behind  us  through  a fky  partly  covered  with  clouds. 

Being  favoured  by  the  wind,  our  boat  had  arrived  at  an  early  hour,  and 
anchored  in  the  fouth  harbour.  Citizen  Bruguie're  had  caufed  our  baggage 
to  be  landed,  and  taken  a lodging  in  a convent  of  Greek  monks. 

The  two  harbours  of  Mitylene  are  feparated  by  a tongue  of  land,  on 
which  was  conftrudted  by  the  Genoefe  a citadel  that  the  Turks  have  pre- 
served. The  upper  or  north  harbour  is  fecured  from  the  north-eafl  wind  by 
a jetty,  the  origin  of  which  is  carried  back  to  ancient  Greece.  The  fouth 
harbour  is  open  and  faces  the  fouth-eaft:  it  is  a little  lefs  extenfive  and  lefs 
deep  than  the  other : there  are  none  but  the  boats  of  the  country  that  can 
anchor  in  it,  while  the  north  harbour  can  admit  fmall  merchant-veflels. 
Men  of  war,  and  European  fhips  which  commerce  attracts  to  Mitylene, 
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anchor  in  fummer  off  the  fouth  harbour ; but  they  fcarceiy  expofe  them’ 
felves  there  in  winter,  becaufe  there  happen  fometimes,  in  that  feafon,  very 
impetuous  gales  from  the  north-eaft,  which  might  occafion  their  deftruftiom 
or  oblige  them  to  cut  their  cables  and  get  under  fail  with  all  expedition. 

There  was  formerly  a canal  of  communication,  between  thefe  two  harbours, 
which  feparated  the  tongue  of  land  that  I have  juft  mentioned,  and  formed 
of  it  an  ifland,  on  which  was  built  part  of  the  town.  Time  has  choked 
up  the  canal,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  deftroy  the  jetty  which  ran  from 
the  little  ifland,  and  fheltered  the  north  harbour  from  the  worft  weather,, 

Mitylene,  fometimes  called  at  this  day  Castro  or  Meteliist,  contains 
two  or  three  thoufand  Greeks,  three  or  four  thoufand  Turks,  and  thirty  or 
forty  Jewith  families.  The  citadel  is  fpacious,  provided  with  cannon  in  tole*» 
rably  good  condition,  and  defended  by  five  or  fix  hundred  janizaries,  almoft 
all  married  and  fettled.  Within  it  are  two  mofques  and  a great  number  of 
houfes  occupied  by  this  militia.  The  modern  town  extends  in  a femi-circle 
along  the  north  harbour,  on  a part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ancient 
city.  The  truncated  pieces  of  pillars  employed  in  the  edifices,  the  remains 
of  capitals,  the  fragments  of  marble  and  granite  that  are  feen  every  where, 
atteft  its  importance  and  befpeak  the  rank  which  it  formerly  held.  Some 
remains  of  infcriptions  which  travellers  have  tranfmitted  to  us  are  ftill  vifible. 
In  the  court  of  the  Greek  convent  where  we  flept,  is  a chair  of  white  marble^ 
on  which  may  be  read  : 

n O T A M n N O L 
AEEBONAKTOI 
HPOEAPIA 

Seat  of  Pot  axon,  Son  of  Lesbonax, 
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This  Potamon,  born  at  Mitvlene,  was  a dillinguifhed  rhetorician, 
who  lived  at  Rohe  under  the  Emperor  Tiberus.  Wifhing  to  return  to 
his  country,  and  there  eftablifh  a chair  of  eloquence,  he  obtained  from 
Tiberus  letters,  in  which  it  was  exprefsly  mentioned  that  whoever  fhouid 
dare  to  infult  Potamon,  would  infult  in  his  perfon  the  emperor  himfelf*. 

Lesbos  groaned  a long  time  under  particular  tyrants,  and  enjoyed  only 
by  intervals  the  charms  of  liberty.  This  ifland  fucceflively  palled  under 
the  domination  of  the  Perfians,  and  under  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.  The  crufaders  eftablifhed  themfelves  here  for  a moment,  and  the 
Genoefe  were  mailers  of  it  when  the  empire  of  the  East  fell  into  tire 
hands  of  the  Turks. 

While  the  Greeks  were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  religious  opinions, 
as  abfurd  as  incomprehenfible,  while  ambitious  men  were  agitating  the  ca- 
pital and  the  provinces  in  order  to  arrive  more  expeditioully  at  the  throne, 
the  Turks,  on  the  one  hand,  were  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  fined 
provinces  of  Asia  and  threatening  Constantinople;  two  nations  of 
navigators,  on  the  other,  were  ellablilliing  themfelves  by  degrees  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  mod  of  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  even  in  Galata,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  the 
capital.  The  feas  of  the  Levant  were  covered  with  their  vefiels,  and  the 
produdions  of  the  East  no  longer  pafled  through  any  hands  but  theirs. 

Lesbos  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Genoefe,  when  Maiiohet  IT. 
ten  years  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  equipped  a confiderable 
fleet  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  it.  Mitvlene,  Methymna,  and 
mod  of  the  places  of  this  illand  had  been  well  fortified : the  knights  of 

* Hesvchius,  de  'virii  dans* 
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Rhodes  had  had  time  to  fend  Tome  fuccour  to  the  former,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  knew  the  cruelties  which  the  Turks  had  committed  at  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  were  well  difpofed  to  defend  their  lives. 
The  Ottoman  forces,  although  very  confiderable,  would  undoubtedly  have 
mifcarried  againft  thoufands  of  heroes,  had  the  prince,  named 'Gattilvsio, 
had  the  courage  of  his  foldiers,  and  had  he  not  given  his  confidence  to  Lucco 
Gattilvsio  his  coufin,  an  ambitious  and  imprudent  man,  who  thought,  by 
the  promife  which  was  made  to  him  of  it  in  writing,  to  obtain  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  ifland  by  delivering  it  up  to  Mahomet. 

Lucco,  after  having  himfelf  opened  to  the  enemy  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
town,  perfuaded  his  weak  coufin  to  fign  a fhameful  capitulation,  under  the 
chimerical  hope  of  being  indemnified  for  the  facrifice  which  he  was  making. 
But  as  a reward  for  the  treachery  of  the  one,  and  for  the  weaknefs  of  the 
other,  Mahomet  caufed  them  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death  a fhort  time 
after:  a terrible  leffon,  which  traitors  and  cowards  fhould  have  incefiantly 
before  their  eyes,  and  by  which  they  fhould  profit  for  their  own  advantage. 

Lesbos  gave  birth  to  a few  great  men,  among  whom  are  to  be  remarked 
more  particularly  Alcaeus,  a lyric  poet,  who  declaimed  fo  long  againft  ty- 
ranny: Sappho,  that  poetefs,  whom  antiquity  has  placed  among  the  Mufes, 
and  who  was  impelled  by  an  unfortunate  paffion  to  precipitate  herfelf  from 
the  promontory  Leucates;  Theophrastus,  a difciple  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  whofe  eloquence  was  fo  perfuafive,  and  vvhofe  philofophy  was 
fo  amiable;  laftly  Pittacus,  whom  Greece  ranks  among  her  fages,  fur- 
nifhes  an  example  very  rare,  and  which  cannot  be  too  much  quoted,  of  a 
man  more  jealous  of  glory  than  power,  more  occupied  with  the  happinefs 
of  his  fellow-citizens  than  with  his  own  ; of  a man,  in  fhort,  who  conceived 
and  executed  the  projed  of  ufurping  power,  in  order  to  reftore  liberty  to  his 
country.  5 
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I might  quote,  in  more  modern  times,  the  two  Barbarossas,  brothers, 
ions  of  a potter,  who,  from  fimple  failors,  became  famous  pirates,  and 
were  afterwards,  in  fucceffion,  fovereigns  of  Algiers.  The  younger,  ap- 
pointed High  Admiral  by  Soliman  1.  is  more  known  than  his  brother  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Although  the  ifland  is  expofed  in  winter  to  'fudden  gales  of  wind  from 
the  "north-eaft  and  the  eaft,  which  come  from  the  mountains  of  Asia,  as 
well  as  to  the  north  wind  which  reigns  over  the  whole  Archipelago, 
the  climate  there  is,  neverthelefs,  tolerably  fine,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  fomewhat  mild.  It  feldom  freezes  in  that  feafon ; but,  in  fummer, 
the  heat  is  rather  powerful  on  the  fouth  coaft,  and  the  air  is,  in  general, 
more  unwholefome  there  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland. 

At  Lesbos  are  reckoned  eight  thouland  Greeks  paying  the  karatch, 
from  the  age  of  feven  to  their  death,  which  may  induce  us  to  eftimate  their 
population  at  near  twenty  thouland,  including  the  women  and  the  children 
above  that  age.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  Turks  as 
Greeks  in  the  ifland,  which  contains  in  all  forty  thouiand  inhabitants. 
The  Jews  are  not  lufficiently  numerous  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  lordfhips ; but  whereas  the  aga  of  other 
countries  is  obliged  to  join  the  land-forces  when  required,  at  Lesbos,  he 
is  fubjecl  to  a maritime  duty,  from  which  he  almoft  always  finds  means  to 
exempt  himfelf  by  making  fome  pecuniary  facrifices. 

Through  a cuftom  undoubtedly  Very  ancient,  and  which  the  author  of  the 
Voyage  litter  aire  de  la  Grice  has  very  properly  remarked,  the  eldefl  daughter 
inherits  alone,  in  this  ifland,  the  property  of  the  father  and  mother,  to  the 
exclufion  of  the  fons  and  the  other  daughters.  This  cuftom,  which  time 
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had  converted  into  a law,  was  refpedled  and  religioufly  followed,  although 
every  child  had  the  power  of  having  recourfe  to  a Turkilh  tribunal,  and  of 
invoking  the  facred  rights  of  nature.  Within  a fhort  time  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  archbifhop  and  all  the  clergy  of  Mitylene,. 
have  fomewhat  modified  this  law  by  admitting  all  the  daughters  to  the  parti- 
tion in  the  following  proportion.  The  fir  ft  born  receives  one-third  of.  the 
inheritance,  the  fecond  has  for  her  fhare  one-third  of  thejportion  which  her. 

fitter  has  left ; the  third  has  in  like  manner  a third,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft, 

\ 

always  beginning  again  to  divide  what  remains,  the  third  being  deducted  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture. 

The  mountains  of  the  ifland,  which  I crofted,  are  all  wooded  ; the  Aleppo 
pine  grows  there  in  abundance  and  attains  a confiderable  fize  : the  ftone 
pine  is  alfo  feen  there,  and  fome  ftalk-fruited  oaks  ; the  arbutus,  the  andrachne^. 
the  lentitk,  the  turpentine-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  agnus  callus,  a few  legumi- 
nous fhrubs,  and  feveral  rock-rofes,  among  which  Ldiftinguifhed  that  which 
yields  the  ladanum,  are  there  fcattered  in  great  quantities.  The  velani  oakc 
is  more  common  on  the  rifing  grounds  and  in  the  plains  than  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  elm  grows  in  the  low  and  watered  places,  and  the  plane-tree  is 
fcarcely  to  be  met  with  but  on  the  brinks  of  the  rivulets  and  torrents. 
The  inhabitants,  by  means  of  fire,  draw  from  the  pine  a.  tolerably  large 
quantity  of  pitch,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dock-yard  eftabliftied  near  the  fouth  haiv 
bour,  or  for  the  careening  of  the  veflels  and  boats  which  come  to  Mitylene 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  from  the  coaft  of  Asia  that  the  beft  timber  for 
fhip-building  is  obtained.  It  is  there  in  great  plenty ; but  as  it  is  trouble- 
fome  and  expenfive  to  be  procured,  the  Turks  confine  themfelves  to  that 
which  grows  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fea. 

* 

The  quantity  of  oil  which  is  exported  from  this  iftand  in  ordinary  feafons 
is  eftimated  at  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  quintals.  Almoft  the  whole  of  it  is 
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ftnt  to  Constantinople.  The  French  formerly  drew  hence  a great  deal, 
and  had  a vice-conful  eftabliflied  at  Mitylene:  the  government  has 
abolifhed  the  vice-confulate  fince  the  merchants  have  confined  themfelves 
to  the  oils  of  Candia  and  of  the  Mo  re  a,  which  they  find  cheaper  than 
thole  of  Lesbos. 

This  oil  is,  in  general,  but  of  an  indifferent  quality,  becaufe  the  inhabi- 
tants not  having  a fufficiency  of  mills  are  obliged  to  gather  their  olives 
ilowly.  Thofe  which  fall  from  the  tree,  and  remain  fome  time  on  the  ground, 
fpoil  more  or  lefs  quickly,  according  as  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs  damp 
and  rainy  : befides,  they  are  accuftomed,  before  they  fend  olives  to  the  mill, 
to  keep  them  heaped  up  in  places  by  no  means  lpacious,  and  to  throw  over 
them  a quantity  of  marine  fait,  with  a view  of  preventing  their  fermen- 
tation, and  keeping  them,  as  long  as  poffible,  from  decay. 

Italy'  draws  from  Mitylene  eight  thouland  quintals  of  velanida , a 
part  of  which  comes  from  the  coaft  of  Asia.  Dried  figs  are  an  article  of 
exportation  of  little  importance,  as  well  as  wool. 

Cotton,  fefamum,  filk,  honey,  wax,  and  different  fpecies  of  grain,  are 
gathered  in  a fmall  quantity ; but  the  lafl  are  not  fufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  draw  a great  deal  of  wheat  and  barley  from  the  coaft 
of  Asia.  They  all'o  import  oxen,  horfes,  and  mules,  for  agriculture  and 
draught,  as  well  as  part  of  the  fheep  that  are  killed  at  the  flaughter-houfes. 

Wine  is  fcarce  at  the  prefent  day,  becaufe  a great  part  of  the  grapes  is 
employed  by  the  Turks  in  making  confection,  and  becaufe  the  Greeks  are 
accuftomed  to  convert  the  other  into  brandy.  In  order  to  procure  fome,  we 
were  under  the  necefiity  of  applying  to  the  caloyers  and  to  the  richeft  Greeks, 
and  that  which  was  brought  to  us  fuftained  very  ill  the  reputation  that  the 
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wine  of  Lesbos  formerly  enjoyed:  it  was  fweet  and  ill  flavoured,  as  are,  la 
general,  all  the  wines  of  the  Archipelago. 

There  are  no  rivers  in  Lesbos:  a few  torrents,  by  no  means  extenfive, 
receive  in  winter  the  fuperabundant  rain-waters,  and  carry  them  to  the  fea.j 
but  there  are  a great  number  of  fprings  whofe  water,  very  good  for  drinking, 
is  fufficiently  confiderable  for  watering  part  of  the  plains,  and,  by  that  means*, 
procuring  to  the  inhabitants,  legumes,  herbage,  and  fruits. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Arrival  at  Scio.— Defcription  of  the  ijland. — Manners  and  indujlry  of  the 
inhabitants. — Privileges. — Antiquities.— Natural  hi/lory.  — Productions 
and  commerce. - 

On  the  28th  of  Pluviofe  ( 1 6th  of  February)  the  wind  being  faint  at  eaft- 
north-eaft,  the  weather  very  fine,  and  the  fea  almoft  fmooth,  we  embarked 
about  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  a large  decked  boat,  which  was  getting 
under  fail  for  Scxo.  We  foon  doubled  Cape  Male  a , or  Cape  Santa  Maria  : 
we  pafled  at  a little  diftance  from  Port  Olivier,  and  already  faw  very  dif- 
ftin&ly  the  Ifiand  of  Sc  10,  when  the  wind  died  away  by  degrees,  and  left  us 
becalmed  : but  it  foon  fprang  up  again,  and  blew  from  the  fouth-eaft  without 
interruption  all  the  reft  of  the  day.  We  hugged  the  wind  as  clofely  as 
poffible  ; we  alfo  made  ufe  of  our  oars ; but,  notwithftanding  our  efforts,  we 
could  not  reach  the  Spalmadori  Iflands,  fo  that  we  found  ourfelves  at 
fun-fet  to  the  northward  of  the  Ifiand  of  Scio.  The  night  was  calm:  we 
followed  the  coaft  by  means  of  our  oars;  and,  on  the  29th  (17th  of  February) 
at  fun-rife,  we  entered  the  harbour,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  eaft  coaft. 

The  harbour  of  Scio,  whole  entrance  is  indicated  by  two  light-houfes,  is 
clofed  towards  the  fouth-eaft  by  a jetty  almoft  even  with  the  water’s  edge. 
Sufficiently  fpacious  formerly  for  the  trade  of  the  ifiand,  and  of  all  the  Ar- 
chipelago, it  is  daily  becoming  choked  up,  without  the  Turks  being  at 
the  fmalleft  expenfe  to  remove  the  obftrudtions  and  keep  it  in  order. 
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The  citadel,  built  by  the  Genoefe,  commands  the  harbour ; an  efplanade, 
fomewhat  extenfive,  feparates  it  from  the  town,  and  a ditch  dug  all  round  is 
intended  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  fea  in  cafe  of  fiege.  The  fortifications 
are  regular,  although  ancient : they  are  fallen  into  ruins  in  feveral  places,  and 
the  guns  are  at  this  day  almoft  without  carriages,  with  the  exception  of  the 
battery  which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  infide  of  the  citadel 
is  full  of  houfes,  capable  of  lodging  with  eafe  the  feven  or  eight  hundred 
janizaries  who  conftitute  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  ifland;  but  they  are  partly 
in  ruins,  and  the  Turks,  as  is  well  known,  have  much  more  inclination  to 
pull  down  than  to  fet  up. 

The  town  is  large  and  well  built;  the  ftreets  are  ftraight,  paved,  and 
tolerably  clean ; the  houfes  are  high,  all  in  mafonry,  the  greater  part  of 
hewn  ftone:  fandftone,  or  calcareous  ftone,  is  made  ufe  of  indifcriminately. 
From  a few  diftridts  of  the  ifland  is  procured  a hard,  reddifh  fandftone,  with 
a very  fine  grain,  which  is  employed  with  advantage  for  the  jams  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  for  paving  the  ground-floor,  and  for  building  the  facades  of 
the  churches.  It  is,  no  doubt,  this  ftone  which  was  anciently  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  jafper,  and  of  which  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Cicero  have 
fpoken. 

It  is  the  cuftotn  at  Scio  to  make,  in  the  centre  of  the  houfes,  a fpacious 
apartment,  very  lofty,  which  the  inhabitants  ufe  in  fummer  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  They  breathe  a pure  air,  evening  and  morning,  on  the  terrace 
or  flat  roof  of  the  houfes,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  enjoy  the  profpecft  of  the 
country  and  of  the  fea. 

Scio,  as  to  its  extent,  is  fomewhat  lefs  confiderable  than  Lesbos.  Its 
length  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  fifty  miles : its  breadth  varies  greatly, 
ori  account  of  the  windings  which  the  coaft  prefents:  it  is  nearly  twelve  miles 
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towards  the  fouth  part,  and  fifteen  towards  the  north  part.  It  is  feparated 
from  Asia  by  a channel,  vvhofe  width  is  at  lead  eight  or  nine  miles. 

The  town  is  commanded,  to  the  wed  and  to  the  north,  by  fchidofe,  gra- 
nitical  hills,  rather  arid,  but,  neverthelefs,  fufceptible . of  culture.  To  the 
north-wed  of  thefe  hills  are  feen  nothing  but  calcareous  mountains,  almod 
naked,  which  fcarcely  leave  between  them  a few  fpaces,  that  the  rural  indudry 
of  the  inhabitants  can  turn  to  account.  To  the  fouth  of  the  town,  the 
eye  extends  with  more  pleafure  over  a plain  two  leagues  in  extent,  extremely 
fertile,  covered  with  beautiful  country- houfes,  and  adorned  with  gardens 
more  or  lefs  fpacious,  in  which  are  cultivated  all  the  fruits  of  Europe, 
and  mod  of  its  legumes. 

The  orange-tree,  the  common  lemon-tree,  the  fweet  Seville  orange-tree 
and  the  cedrat  or  bergamot  citron-tree*,  are  there  fcatterechwith  profufion 
and  crowded  together  without  order.  The  fig-tree,  the  pomegranate- tree, 
and  the  plum-tree,  are  in  rather  lefs  plenty.  The  peach-tree,  the  apricot- 
tree,  the  almond -tree,  and  the  black  mulberry-tree,  are  alfo  to  be  met  with. 
The  rofe-tree  is  cultivated  every  where  in  good  lands,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of 
an  indifferent  quality.  The  folanum  melongena,  the  hibifeus  efculentus,  the 
mulk-melon,  the  cucumber,  and  the  water-melon,  occupy  the  (paces  which 
are  not  planted, 

Thefe  gardens  are  watered  by  a few  fprings,  which  flow  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  or  by  wells  from  which  the  water  is  railed  by  means  of  a 

* Cedrat,  cedra,  or  citronmer-bergamote.  This  is  a variety  of  the  citrus  medic  a of  Linn/eus. 
it  is  the  citrus  mella-rofa  of  Lamarck.  The  cedrat  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  citron- 
tree  by  its  leaf,  which  has  the  odour  of  the  rote;  by  its  fruit,  which  is  red;  and  by  the  piflil 
of  its  flower,  which  is  fhort.  From  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  the  perfume  called 
bergamot  is  extra&ed,— T ranjlator. 
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wheel  and  two  ropes,  to  which  are  adapted  earthen  pots  placed  the  one  after 
.the  other. 

Beyond  this  plain,  and  in  all  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  the  lands  are 
almoft  every  where  fufceptible  of  culture,  although  they  are,  in  general,  of 
middling  quality.  The  ground  is  lefs  elevated,  lefs  uneven,  than  in  the 
north  part,  and  the  population  is  there  more  confiderable. 

According  to  the  regifters  of  the  government,  the  population  of  Scro 
is  to  be  eftimated  at  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  inhabitants.  In  the 
capital  are  reckoned  thirty  thoufand;  namely:  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
Turks,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  Greek  Roman  catholics,  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  Greek  fchifmatics  : about  one  hundred  Jews  may  be  added  to  this 
calculation.  There  are  fixty-eight  villages  in  the  ifland,  all  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  The  villages  which  furnifh  maftic,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four, 
are  the  moft  populous  and  the  moft  rich : Pirghi,  fituated  to  the  weft,  is 
the  largeft  of  all.  Nikita,  Calamoti , and  Calimatia,  towards  the  fouth, 
are,  next  to  it,  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  ifland.  Volisso,  fituated  on 
the  fea-fhore,  oppofite  to  Psera,  is  remarkable  for  the  rude  and  almoft 
favage  air  of  its  inhabitants.  However,  all  the  villages,  whatever  may  be 
their  extent  and  filiation,  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  have  almoft  all  an 
enclolure  capable  of  fecuring  them  from  a coup  cle  main  from  a corfair. 

The  legiflator  who  may  with  to  obferve  the  influence  of  inftitutions  and 
of  laws  on  the  morals,  character,  and  induftry  of  man,  ought  principally  to 
turn  his  eye  towards  a people  who,  living  under  the  fame  fky,  on  the  fame 
foil,  profeffing  the  fame  religion,  differ,  neverthelefs,  from  themfelves  to 
fuch  a degree  that  they  appear  incognizable.  After  having  croffed  a little 
arm  of  the  fea,  I thought  myfelf  tranfported  into  another  region,  into  an- 
other climate:  I had  feen  the  Greek  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the  moft  frightful 
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defpotifm:  he  was  deceitful,  rude,  timid,  ignorant,  fuperditious,  and  poor  * ; 
here  he  enjoys  a fhadow  of  liberty  ; he  is  honeft,  civil,  bold,  induflrious, 
witty,  intelligent,  and  rich.  Here  I no  longer  find  that  mixture  of  pride 
and  meannefs  which  chara<flerizes  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
a great  part  of  the  Levant;  that  timidity,  that  cowardice,  which  is  occa* 
honed  by  perpetual  fear,  that  bigotry  which  prevents  no  crime.  What  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  Scio  from  the  other  Greeks,  is  a decided  in- 
clination towards  commerce,  a warm  tafle  for  the  arts,  a keen  defire  for 
enterprife ; it  is  a fprightly,  pleafant,  epigrammatic  wit ; it  is  fometimes  a 
fort  of  mad  and  burlefque  gaiety,  which  has  given  rife  to  the  following  pro- 
verb : “ It  is  as  uncommon  to  find  a green  horfe , as  a prudent  Sc  lot.” 

However  true  may  be  the  overdrained  meaning  of  this  proverb,  in  regard 
to  a few  inhabitants  of  Scxo,  there  are  a greater  number  who  know  how  to 
combine  the  moft  circumfpect  prudence  with  the  mod  lively  and  mod 
amiable  fprightlinefs.  No  other  town  in  the  Levant  prefents  fo  great  a 
mats  of  information;  no  other  contains  fo  many  men  exempt  from  prejudices, 
full  of  good  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  blefied  with  a head  better  organized. 

Some  among  them  may,  neverthelefs,  be  reproached  with  a ridiculous 
pride,  a mifplaced  fanaticifm.  We  have  feen  fools  find  the  gratification  of 
their  vanity  in  a rich  portfolio,  a fine  houfe,  or  a numerous  fet  of  fervants. 
The  ignorant  man,  who  had  no  perfonal  titles  to  difplay  in  fociety,  thought 
to  be  quit  towards  it  in  recalling  to  mind  thofe  of  his  ancedors.  The 
druggie  which  exids  between  the  two  churches,  has  frequently  given  rife  to 
fcandalous  fcenes,  of  which  the  Turks  alone  have  taken  advantage;  and  the 
influence  of  the  priedhood  is,  perhaps,  too  great  in  a country  that  withes  to 
apply  itfelf  to  agriculture  and  commerce. 


* There  are  fome  exceptions  to  be  made  in  the  capital. 
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Notwithflanding  their  grotefque  drefs,  (See  Plate  AT.)  the  women  are 
more  amiable  than  thofe  of  the  capital,  becaufe  they  are  more  courteous, 
more  gay,  more  lively,  and  more  witty.  They  are  feen  with  tolerable  freedom 
at  their  own  home  in  prefence  of  their  relations,  and  they  enjoy,  more  than 
elfewhere,  a liberty  which  they  feldom  abufe.  They  fpend,  in  all  feafony, 
part  of  the  day  in  flinging,  and  working,  playing  or  amufing  themfelves  before 
their  houfes:  they  make  up  to  paffengers,  frequently  fpeak  to  them  firff, 
without  knowing  them;  aim  at  them  a jeft  or  an  epigram,  if  the  latter  dif- 
pleafe ; pay  them  a delicate,  witty  compliment,  if  they  have  an  agreeable - 
manner,  a prepoffefling  countenance.  If  you  anfwer  them  in  the  fame  tone,., 
the  converfation  begins  aloud:  you  exert  all  your  wit  and  gentility,  you. 
laugh,  and  you  part  from  each  other  plea-fed  and  gratified. 

If  you  go  to  the  efplanade,  into  the  gardens,  and  round  the  town,  you 
will  meet,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  groups  of  young  damfels,  who  flop  you 
very  frequently,  play  you  a thoufand  pranks,  afk  you  for  money,  offer  you 
flowers  and  comfits:  you  may  in  like  manner  addrefs  yourfelf  to  them  firff.. 
and  begin  with  them  by  fome  pleafantry. 

But  in  this  country  every  thing  pafles  in  converfation  with  the  girls;  and 
the  married  women  are  much  more  referved  than  one  would  fuppofe  at  the 
firft  accefso.  It  is  not  that  Scio  does  not  refemble  almoft  all  the  towns  of 
Europe,  and  that  amorous  intrigues  do  not  frequently  occur;  but  fcandal, 
at  leaft,  is  rare ; public  proftitutes  conceal  themfelves,  and  decorum  reigns 
every  where-. 

Though  circumfpeft  in  regard  to  the  Turks  whom  they  meet,  the  women 
of  Sc  10  do  not  addrefs  themfelves  to  them,  nor  do  they  anfwer  their  quef- 
ftions:  they  know  that  they  would  expofe  themfelves  to  fome  brutality 
on  their  part,  or  at  leaft  to  fome  indecent  converfation.  But  they  preferve 

in 
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in  their  prefence  that  free  air,  that  confident  look,  which  is  not  to  be  feen 
even  in  the  women  of  the  capital. 

Whether  eafy  circumftances  and  gaiety,  under  a beautiful  Iky,  alike  concur 
to  give  to  women  agreeable  forms,  regular  features,  foft  and  flightly  ani- 
mated colours;  or  whether  the  Greek  women  have  lefs  degenerated  here  than 
elfewhere  from  their  ancient  beauty,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  not  to  be 
found,  in  any  other  country  of  the  Levant,  fo  many  beautiful  women  as 
at  Sc io,  and,  neverthelefs,  lubjugated  by  a bad  tafte;  they  make  too  great 
a ufe  of  red,  white,  and  black,  which,  very  far  from  adding  to  their  charms, 
caufe  that  foftnels  to  difappear,  conceal  that  delicate  complexion,  deftroy 
that  bloom,  which  every  where  render  women  fo  agreeable  and  fo  captivating. 

Here  they  frequent  the  baths  much  more  feldom  than  the  Greek  women  of 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reafon  why  their 
beauty  lalfs  longer.  They  attribute  the  whitenefs  of  their  teeth  to  the  almofc 
continual  and  general  cuftom  of  having  maftic  inceflantly  in  their  mouth; 
but,  perhaps,  they  owe  this  advantage  Hill  more  to  the  clifl ike  that  they  have 
to  fmoking,  in  which  the  others  find  an  inexpreffible  pleafure. 

Economical  and  temperate  in  their  family,  the  richefi,  as  well  as  the 
pooreft,  Ihew  an  exceflive  love  of  gain.  Thole  lefs  gifted  by  fortune  employ 
themfelves  in  making  ilockings,  caps,  and  purfes,  which  they  fell  to  paflen- 
gers,  or  carry  to  their  dealers.  The  rich  women  embroider  handkerchiefs  and 
all  the  linen  in  ufe  among  the  Orientals;  feveral  have  a frame  in  their  own 
houfe,  and  work  at  fome  fort  of  filk  or  cotton  fluff.  Sweetmeats,  conferves 
of  roles  and  orange- flowers,  firups  of  lemon  and  bergamot-citron,  occupy  a 
great  number  of  women  of  all  ages  and  of  all  conditions.  It  is  generally  in 
the  country  that  they  breed  the  filk-worm  and  lpin  cotton. 
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Thofe  who  apply  themfelves  more  particularly  to  embroidery,  give  to  tbs 
filks  which  they  employ  the  colours  that  they  >vifh.  They  obtain,  among 
others,  a gold  yellow  colour  with  the  branches  of  the  celtis  orientalis  *,  or 
the  leaves  of  the  henne  or  Egyptian  privet  j.  a bright  yellow  with  the  flowers  of 
broom,  and  the  ftems  of  the  filvery-leaved  daphne  or  tartonraira.  The  roots?, 
of  the  apple-tree  yield  them  a pale  rofe  colour.  The  wood  of  the  quince-tree 
furnifhe.s  a very  bright  flefh  colour.  They  draw  from  the  branches  of  the,- 
peach-tree  a bright  green,  and  from  the  leaves  a deep  one. 

They  cut-  the  ligneous  fubftances  into  little  bits,  ileep  them  in  water  for 
two  days,  boil  them  the.  third  day  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  one  half : they’ 
ftrain  it  through  a cloth,  add  a little,  alum,  and  fet  it  again  over  the  firev 
As  foon  as  the  water  boils,  they  fteep  their  filk  for  a longer  or  ihorter  time,, 
according  as  they  wilh  to  obtain  a colour  more  or  lefs  deep. 

The  red  peelings  of  onions  yield  them  a tolerably  bright  orange  colour- 
yellow:  they  fet  them  to  foak  in  water  for  four  or  live  days,  and  boil  them? 
with  a little  alum:  they  add  a fpoonful  of  cochineal,  or  of  kermes, . when  * 
they  with  to  obtain  a beautiful  red. 

The  rind  of  the  walnut,  while  green,  which  is  taken  off  when  they  pickle 
that  fruit,  affords  them  a green  more  or  lefs  deep. 

They  alfo  make  ufe  of  the  galnut,  of  the  cup  of  the  velam  oak,  of  madder-: 
root,  and  of  all  the  colouring  fubftances  employed  in  Europe, 

In  no  iiland  of  the  Archipelago,  nor  in  any  country  of  Turkey,  dkL. 
we  fee  lands  fo  well  cultivated,  commerce  fo  aftive,  and  induftry  fo  great,  as 

* Oriental  nettle-tree, —T. 
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at  Soio.  Grounds  the  mod  arid,  and  mod  ftony,  improve  by  degrees  un- 
der the  hand  of  the  Sciot,  and  become  fit  to  receive  fome  feeds  or  fome  ufeful 
trees.  There  is  no  kind  of  traffic  to  which  he  is  a dranger,  no  hazardous 
enterprile  that  he  does  not  attempt.  Here  no  one  is  idle:  he  who  is  not  a 
pried,  is  mod  certainly  a.  merchant,  manufacturer,  artifan,  mariner,  or  cul- 
tivator.- 

If  agriculture  and  indudry  fcarcely  leave  any  thing  to  be  wifhed  for  in  this 
ifiand,  it  is  becaufe  there  is  no  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  enjoys  more 
effectual  protection,  or  is  more  favoured  by  the  government.  Here,  through 
a concurrence  of  fortunate  circumdances,  private  intered  is  in  unifon  with 
public  intered.  As  the  appanage  of  a fultana,  the  ifiand  is  under  her  im- 
mediate protection.  A na'ib  here  adminiders  judice  for  the  molla  of  Con- 
stantinople : the  latter  has  an  intered  in  watching  over  his  fubditute, 
and  in  cauling  him-  to  be  recalled,  if  the  complaints  made  againd  him  prove 
well  founded.  The  fultan  has  granted  privileges  to  the  mod  populous  part 
of  the  ifiand,  to  ail  the  villages  whofe  inhabitants  cultivate  the  madic  def- 
tined  for  his  feraglio  : he  has  withdrawn  them  from  the  rod  of  the  mutfelim, 
and  granted  them  an  aga,  who  particularly  farms  that  valuable  commodity. 
The  town  likewife  enjoys  a great  number  of  privileges,  of  which  I fhali  fpeak 
farther  on.  Ladly,  the  governor,  who  at  the  fame,  time  farms  the  cudom- 
houfe  duties  and  taxes,  applies  himfelf  to  make  the  mod  of  the  one,  by  the 
protection  and  the  accommodation  which  he  grants  to  the  merchants  and 
cultivators;  he  does  not  indulge  himfelf  with  regard  to  others  in  perfecutions, 
and  ruinous  exaCtions,  which  too  frequently  overfet  the  fortune  of  the  tri- 
butary fubjeCts  in  the  other  towns.  Here  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich 
one,  the  cultivator  as  well  as  the  merchant,  the  villager  as  well  as  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  town,  are  all  alike  protected,  all  may  alike  prefer  their  com- 
plaints, all  may  demand  and  obtain  the  removal  of  a man  who  fhould 
abufe  too  much  the  authority  intruded  to  him. 
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The  cuflom-houfe  duty  is  regulated  at  five  per  cent,  as  well  in  regard  t© 
the  Greeks  as  to  the  Muffulmans;  and  from  the  eftimate  which  is  made  of 
the  cloths  manufadured  in  the  country,  it  follows  that  they  fcarcely  pay  three 
per  cent,  on  being  exported. 

As  for  the  taxes,  their  affeffinent  is  made,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
by  the  general  primates  or  chiefs  of  the  diflrid;  the  yeronda , or  particular 
primate  of  each  village,  fixes  thofe  of  the  cultivators  of  his  canton.  The 
firfb  of  thefe  taxes  is  laid  on  property  and  induflry;  it  ought  to  be  levied  at 
the  rate  of  one  pialtre  on  five  hundred  of  income,  if  the  canons  of  fultan 
Selim  were  followed:  but  the  long  flay  at  Scio  of  fome  officers  of  the 
Porte,  that  of  the  troops  of  Asia,  of  the  Turkilh  and  Barbary  fquadrons, 
and  a thoufand  other  occafions  of  expenfe  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants, 
have  from  time  to  time  furnifhed  a pretext  for  increafing  this  tax,  and  for 
carrying  it  to  four  piaflres. 

The  ifland  is,  befides,  fubjed  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
the  duty  which  the  captain-pacha  annually  levies  on  them.  Scio  formerly 
paid  twenty-four  purfes:  at  this  day  it  pays  forty-eight*. 

All  the  fluffs  manufadured  in  the  ifland  are,  before  they  are  fent  out  of  it, 
fubjed  to  a mark  or  feal  affixed  by  the  mutfelim,  under  penalty  of  confifca- 
tion  and  fine:  they  pay  the  value  of  fix  afpres-f-  per  pique when  they  are 
wrought  in  gold  or  in  filver:  plain  filk  fluffs  pay  only  .two  afbres : calicoes, 
dimities,  and  other  cotton  cloths,  pay  much  lefs. 


* A purfe  contains  500  piaftres:  at  the  prefent  day,  it  may  be  valued,  at  nearly  1000 
livres,  [circa.  41  1.  fterling.) 

f The  afpre  is  the  third  of  a parat.  The  parat  is  worth  nearly  five  centimes. 

X The  pique  is  a meafure  of  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-fix  inches. 
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The  karatch,  or  capitation,  to  which  non-Mufiulmans  are  fubjeCt 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  was,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland,  com- 
pounded for  the  villages,  and  fixed  in  proportion  to  their  population  and  the 
extent  of  their  territory.  This  tax  has  not  varied  fince  that  time,  although 
the  population  of  fome  villages  has  increafed,  and,  in  home  others,  has  con- 
fiderably  diminiOied.  Thole  which  furnifh  maflic,  pay  the  karatch  with  that 
commodity. 

In  the  town,  all  males,  from  the  age  of  puberty,  and  through  abufe  from 
ten  to  twelve  years  old,  are  infcribed  on  a regifter,  and  divided  into  three 
claffes.  Thofe  of  the  firft:  pay  eleven  piaftres;  thofe  of  the  fecond  five  and 
a half;  and  thofe  of  the  third  two  piaflres  and  three-fourths.  Women  are 
exempt  from  this  tax,  and  cannot  be  profecuted  for  their  hufband  or  their 
children  when  abfent.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  the  avidity  of  the 
collectors  of  the  karatch  would  make  them  confound,  pretty  often,  all  thofe 
fubjeCt  to  contribution,  and  induce  them  to  increafe,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  firft  and  fecond  claffes,  if  the  primates  had  not  the  right  of  caufing 
the  complaints  of  the  oppreffed  to  be  heard,  and  of  requiring  imperioufly 
that  juftice  fhould  be  adminiftered. 

Independently  of  thefe  legitimate  duties,  which  the  governor  is  authorized 
to  levy  in  his  quality  of  muhaflil  or  farmer,  he  levies,  as  mutfelim,  arbitrary 
and  illegal  taxes,  the  produce  of  which,  confidered  feparately,  is  by  no  means 
burdenfome  to  the  inhabitants,  but  the  total  eftimate  of  which  forms  a 
tolerably  large  fum.  Thefe  taxes,  which  are  the  perquifites  of  his  place,  fall 
on  moft  eatables,  and  particularly  on  butcher’s  meat,  the  price  of  which  is 
always  exorbitant  at  Scio,  under  the  pretext  that  the  contractors  are  obliged 
to  fend  to  the  coaft  of  Asia  for  the  (heep  which  are  there  fold.  No  one 
doubts  that  this  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  the  fhambles  with  fheep  is 
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dearly  purchafed  of  the  mutfelim,  and  that  the  na'ib  and  janazary-aga  caufe 
themfelves  to  be  paid  for  their  filence  in  this  refpedL 

Private  individuals,  who  obtain  from  the  mutfelim  places,  commiffions, 
exclufive  permiffons,  and  fmall  farms,  alfo  pay  him  every  year  a retribution 
more  or  lefs  great,  according  to  their  importance,  and  according  to  the  com- 
petition which  never  fails  to  take  place. 

The  foubachi.  chief  of  the  patrol,  to  whom  the  police  of  the  town  and 
of  the  country  is  .intrufted  (with  the  exception  of  the  villages  where  maflic 
is  gathered)  finds  a thoufand  opportunities  of  haraffing  and  fqueezing  the 
unfortunate  perfons  who  are  off  their  guard  for  a moment.  Eftablifhed  in 
order  to  be  the  fcourge  of  proRitutes,  he  regifters  their  name,  taxes  them, 
and  becomes  their  protestor.  All  the  taverns  alfo  pay  him  a tax,  of  which 
he  gives  an  account  to  the  mutfelim.  Quarrels,  broils,  law-fuits,  faults  of 
the  moft  trilling  nature,  are  fo  many  opportunities  wdiich  the  rapacit}-  of 
the  foubachi  buffers  not  to  efcape:  innocent  and  guilty,  are  all  crowded  into 
the  prifons  of  his  mafler,  and  are  not  releafed  till  after  they  have  juflified 
themfelves,  or  have  procured  their  liberation  by  dint  of  money. 

Throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  pecuniary  fines  are  an  inexhauftible 
mine  in  the  hands  of  an  able  governor,  not  over-burdened  with  delicacy; 
but  here  he  fears,  with  reafon,  the  complaints  of  the  chief  perfons  of  the 
diftridt,  and  the  refentment  of  the  fultana  protedlrefs  of  the  iiland.  More 
than  once,  mutfelims  have  been  known  to  be  recalled  and  punifhed  on  the 
complaint  of  the  primates.  Thefe  examples,  far  from  frequent  no  doubt, 
are  neverthelefs  fufficient  for  them  all  to  be  cautious,  and  not  to  exceed 
too  much  the  limits  of  their  duties. 
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Almoft  all  the  lands  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  I have  elfewhere  laid, 
are  burdened  with  an  annual  rent  to  the  agas  or  lords:  thofe  of  Scio, 
through  a fpecial  favour  of  Soliman  I.  have  preferved  almoft  all  the  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  under  the  domination  of  the  Genoefe.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  which  furnilh  maftic  acknowledge  for  chief  no  other  than  the 
aga  who  farms  that  production  : exempt  from  contributing  their  labour  gra- 
tuitoufly  on  public  occafions,  they  are  obliged  only  to  convey  the  maftic 
to  the  town,  and  furnilh  horfes  and  beafts  of  burden  to  this  aga,  when 
he  travels  about  the  villages  in  order  to  collect  rt. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  aga  in  his  tour:  preceded  by  military 
mufic,  followed  by  feveral  tchocadars,  and  furrounded  by  a great  number 
of  villagers  eager  to  attend  him,  we  fhould  much  rather  have  taken  him  for 
a military  commander  than  a fimple  farmer  of  taxes,  had  wre  not  been 
previoufly  informed.  As  perfons  travelling  in  the  fervice  of  the  Republic, 
he  received  us  with  much  attention,  made  us  a prefent  of  a few  pounds  of 
the  fineft  maftic  that  he  had,  and  gave  us  letters  for  the  head  men  of  the 
villages  whither  we  were  going  We  obtained  every  where,  by  means  of 
thefe  letters,  convenient  lodgings,  the  food  that  we  a Iked  for,  and  the  horfes 
that  we  wanted. 

One  of  the  nobleft  privileges  of  the  Sciots,  that  which  ferves  as  a dam 
againft  the  torrent  of  the  judicial  injuftice  of  the  Turks,  is  to  have  notaries 
of  their  religion,  whofe  ads,  in  the  Greek  dialed,  are  refpeded  by  the 
Ottomans,  and  received  at  their  tribunal  as  authentic  documents.  The 
Roman  catholics  have  one  who  aflumes  the  title  of  apoftolical  notary.  The 
Greeks,  infinitely  more  numerous,  have  feveral. 

Next  to  this  privilege,  the  greateft  of  all,  is  that  of  nominating  among 
them  five  primates,  whofe  fund  ions  confift  in  defending  with  firmnefs  the 
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validity  of  thefe  ads,  in  examining  and  judging  ail  the  litigious  affairs  of 
the  ifland,  as  to  civil  matters,  which  concern  them.  Criminal  matters  are 
not  within  the  competency  of  thefe  primates  : however,  as  the  redrefs  of 
public  grievances  belongs  to  them,  they  receive  the  declarations  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, accufe  the  delinquent  to  the  government,  and  profecute  his  trial  at  the 
Turkifh  tribunal. 

The  affeffment  and  collodion  of  the  taxes  are  committed  to  their  care: 
they  pour  their  amount  into  the  coffer  of  the  muhaffil,  without  any  other 
dedudion  than  the  fees  of  the  colledors.  They  are  appointed  for  a year 
only,  by  the  majority  of  votes,  in  a general  affembly  convoked  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Three  of  thefe  primates  are  taken  from  among  the  Greeks,  and  two 
from  among  the  Roman  catholics. 

At  the  fame  time  are  appointed  the  protomajioji , a fort  of  conful-judges, 
whofe  fundions  confift  in  taking  cognizance  of  all  litigious  affairs  relative 
to  purchafes  and  fales,  manufadures,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that  relates 
to  the  commerce  of  the  ifland,  both  interior  and  exterior.  They  prevent 
illegal  ads  and  fmuggling;  they  deal  roughly  with  thofe  who,  in  order  to 
fave  the  duty,  have  not  caufed  the  governor’s  feal  to  be  put  to  the  fluffs  and 
linens  which  they  wifh  to  fend  abroad.  In  all  cafes  their  fentence  is  to  be 
carried  into  execution  without  appeal : but  in  the  latter,  the  muhaffil  re- 
quires from  the  delinquent,  befides  the  confifcation  of  the  piece  not  marked, 
a fum  of  money  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  goods  on  which  he  wifhed 
to  evade  the  duty. 

• 

This  municipal  jurifdidion,  very  much  refpeded  by  the  Turks,  is  com* 
pofed  of  three  Greeks  and  one  Roman  catholic:  it  is  annual,  more  frequently 
biennial,  and  is  never  intruded  to  any  but  merchants,  who  join  to  a know- 
ledge of  commerce  an  unequivocal  reputation  for  probity.. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Sc  to  have  likewife  the  privilege  of  elefting  every 
year  two  intendants  of  health,  whole  number  they  incr'eafe  in  cafe  of  the 
plague.  Their  power  extends  in  this  refpect  over  all  who  inhabit  or  land 
on  the  ifland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Turks  and  Franks.  They  are 
allowed  to  prohibit  a peRiferous  village  from  all  communication  with  the 
town,  at  the  fame  time  furnifhing  it,  neverthelefs,  with  all  the  affiRance 
which  humanity  claims  in  fimilar  cafes.  But,  woe  be  to  the  cultivator, 
who,  through  the  allurement  of  gain,  or  any  other  motive,  fhould  pafs  the 
limits  which  the  intereR  of  all  has  traced!  Fie  would  be  apprehended,  and 
fubjefted  to  a cruel  baRinado. 

Thefe  intendants  allow  not  a fufpected  boat  to  enter  the  harbour;  they 
oblige  her  to  remain  in  the  road,  inform  themfelves  frequently  of  the  health 
of  the  crew;  and  if  there  be  any  failor  attacked  by  the  plague,  they  caufe 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lazaretto.  One  of  them  precedes  him,  armed 
with  a (lick,  always  ready  to  ftrike  whoever  fhould  not  get  out  of  the  way 
at  the  word  alarga,  pronounced  with  a Rrong  voice. 

The  lazaretto,  which  we  vilited  at  a time  when  there  was  no  uneafineR 
felt  refpecting  the  plague,  is  contained  in  a vaR  enclofure,  towards  the  fea, 
to  the  north  of  the  town.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a road  (Faded  by  an 
arbour,  and  paved  with  Pones  varioufly  coloured.  It  confifts  of  feveral 
piles  of  building  feparated  from  each  other,  intended,  fome  for  the  lick, 
and  others  for  the  convalefcents. 

When  the  plague  is  in  the  town,  the  intendants  alternately  go  their 
round;  they  Ration  guards  at  the  infeRed  houfes,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
communication:  they  place  about  the  Tick,  in  a condition  to  pay  the  ex- 
penfe,  people  capable  of  taking  care  of  them  ; and  if  the  pefliferous  perfon 
be  poor,  and  deRitute  of  affiRance,  they  caufe  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
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lazaretto,  with  all  the  effects  belonging  to  him,  fufceptible  of  being  fumi- 
gated and  purified. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  the  Greeks  and  even  the  native 
Turks  take  to  fecure  themfelves  from  this  diibrder,  the  great  accefs  of 
Turkifh  ft  rangers  which  cannot  be  oppofed,  the  frequent  arrival  of  fhips  of 
war,  and  perhaps  too  the  negligence  which  occurs  in  examining  the  boats 
that  are  daily  bringing  eatables  from  Asia,  with  which  the  ifland  cannot 
difpenfe,  are  fo  many  caufes  that  tend  fometimes  to  introduce  the  plague 
among  them.  That  of  1788,  which  in  a little  time  carried  off  fourteen 
thoufand  perfons,  will  long  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  mod  calamitous  epochs 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  country. 

Thefe  intendants  have  alfo  the  infpedtion  of  the  hofpital  of  lepers,  fitu- 
ated  in  a narrow  valley,  at  fome  diftance  to  the  north  north-weft  of  the 
town.  Each  patient  has  a very  fmall  lodging  and  a very  little  garden  which 
he  is  at  liberty  to  cultivate.  I faw  with  regret  that,  in  the  Levant,  all 
lepers  were  confidered  as  incurable,  and  that,  in  confequence,  there  was  not 
adminiftered  to  any  the  affiftance  capable,  perhaps,  of  effecting  a cure* 
I invite  European  phyficians  who  may  be  able  to  make  fome  flay  at  Sc  10,  to 
occupy  themfelves  with  this  interefiing  objedt.  They  will  find  in  the  in- 
tendants, in  the  primates,  and  in  the  notables  of  the  town,  every  accommo- 
dation that  they  can  want  for  the  obfervations  which  they  may  with  to 
make,  and  the  experiments  which  they  may  be  inclined  to  try. 

Muffulman  toleration,  which  leaves  the  Sciots  the  liberty  of  having  a 
police,  tribunals,  and  particular  judges,  is  ftill  more  indulgent  in  regard  to 
their  religion.  The  Greeks,  infinitely  more  numerous,  more  rich,  and  more 
powerful  than  the  Latins,  poffefs  about  feven  hundred  churches  in  the  ifland, 
a calculation  which  will,  no  doubt,  appear  exaggerated,  but  the  exadtnefs 
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of  which  was  warranted  to  me  by  the  beR-informed  perfons  of  5c  10,  Per- 
fecuted  by  their  adverfaries,  the  weak  Latins  have  no  more  than  four  at  the 
prefent  day,  a fingle  one  in  the  town,  and  three  in  the  country.  The  num- 
ber of  priefis,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  is  proportionate  to  this  aRonifhing 
number  of  churches.  It  is  extremely  curious  to  fee  them  difplay,  in  the 
midfl  of  the  fanatic  Mufiulmans,  all  the  pomp  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
religious  ceremonies.  Their  procdhons  and  interments  attradl  an  innume- 
rable train;  the  priefts  in  their  kirplices,  the  papas  in  their  Roles,  traverfe 
the  Rreets  of  the  town,  preceded  by  a long  crofs,  followed  by  a great 
number  of  faithful  with  a wax-taper  in  their  hand.  The  Rern  Muffulman 
fees  them  pafs  without  murmuring,  provided  they  pay  homage  to  the 
mofques,  provided  they  interrupt  their  tinging  at  the  fight  of  that  vene- 
rable place,  that  they  detach  the  crofs  from  its  Raff,  and  hold  it  humbly 
lowered. 

The  privilege  of  having  bells  to  their  churches  is  granted  only  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  maRic  villages:  they  ferve  for  calling  them  to  prayers,  to 
mafs,  to  work,  to  the  gathering  of  the  maRic,  to  the  parochial  aflemblies; 
they  are  likew'ife  intended  for  giving  the  alarm  in  cafe  of  attack  or  fire. 

Independently  of  the  Latin  churches  of  which  I have  fpoken,  there  are 
three  convents  of  friars  under  the  protedlion  of  France.  The  capuchins 
confider  themfelves  as  proprietors  of  the  conlular  houfe,  which  makes  a part 
of  their  convent.  The  monks  had  decamped  a long  time  before  our  arrival 
at  Sc  10,  and  the  chapel  was  abandoned  fince  the  conful  no  longer  paid 
for  the  fervice  that  was  performed  there  before^ 

The  hiRory  of  Scio  is  JoR  in  the  obfcurity  of  time,  and  is  confounded 
with  the  errors  of  fable.  At  firR  under  the  rod  of  kings,  next  under  re- 
publican agitation,  then  under  the  odious  tyranny  of  fa&ions,  alternately 
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independent  and  fubje&ed,  never  perhaps  free  and  happy,  the  inhabitants 
of  ocio  have  paffed  fuccedively  under  the  domination  of  the  Perfians,  under 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  under  that  of  the  Romans.  The  Venetians  at- 
tempted to  edablifh  themfelves  there  when  the  Europeans  in  a delirium 
were  crowding  towards  the  oriental  regions,  in  order  to  drive  the  infidel 
Muffulmans  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  Greek  emperors  foon  after  fold  the 
illand  to  fome  Genoefe  nobles,  and  that  republic  had  rendered  it  the  em- 
porium of  an  extenfive  commerce,  when,  in  1566,  So  liman  I.  made 
himfelf  matter  of  it. 


Favoured  by  the  catholics  of  the  country,  the  Venetians  took  poffeffion 
of  Scio,  in  1693,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Achmet  II:  they  con- 
duced themfelves  there  in  a very  indecorous  and  very  impolitic  manner, 
by  perfecuting  the  Greeks  enemies  of  the  Latins.  The  year  after  Mezo- 
morto,  a Turkifh  admiral,  had  only  to  prefent  himfelf  to  beat  them  and 
expel  them  from  the  illand.  Since  that  epoch,  Sc  10  has  not  ceafed  to  be 
fubjedl  to  the  empire  of  the  crefcent. 

The  mod  ancient  and  the  mod  valuable  monument  on  which  this  illand 
prides  itfelf,  is  that  it  is  called  the  School  of  Homer.  Four  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Epos,  is  found  near  the  fea-fhore, 
a calcareous  rock,  vvhofe  fummit  is  cut  into  the  drape  of  a platform;  it  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter:  a feat  crowns  its  circumference:  in  the  centre 
is  a fquare  block,  which  rifes  from  the  rock  to  a foot  and  a half  in  height, 
and  which  bears  on  each  of  its  fides  the  figure  of  a mutilated  fphynx, 
fcarcely  cognizable.  Such  is  this  monument  which  the  inhabitants  confider 
as  the  place  w'here  Homer  indrufted  and  delighted  his  countrymen;  for 
they  are  perfuaded  that  Sc  10  gave  birth  to  that  great  man. 
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This  opinion,  warmly  fupported  by  fome,  ftrongly  contefted  by  others, 
Rill  leaves  the  mind  in  fufpenfe.  The  moft  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Scio 
inftance  among  others  an  arch  of  gray  maible,  which  was  ft  ill  fihewn  not 
long  fince,  at  Erythes,  as  an  ancient  monument  belonging  to  the  houfe  in 
which  Homer  was  born.  They  alfo  quote  the  excellent  wine  produced  by 
ti  e rifing  grounds  of  Erythes,  bordering  on  the  Arvifian  fields;  a wine 
known  at  Scio  from  times  the  moft  remote,  under  the  name  of  Homer’s 
nectar.  By  their  account,  it  is  this  nedtar  that  was  given  him  when  he  was 
weaned;  it  is  the  delicious  wine  of  thefe  rifing  grounds,  that  was  fpilt  on 
the  altars  which  were  erected  to  him  when  his  verfes  had  rendered  him  im- 
mortal. 

Two  leagues  beyond  the  School  of  Homer,  lies  Port  Dauphin,  on 
which  was  fituated  the  ancient  Delphinium,  Ships  of  war  anchor  in  this 
harbour  in  winter;  whereas  they  find  it  more  convenient  and  equally  fafe, 
in  fummer,  to  come  to  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Scio. 

When  you  have  pafled  the  Spalmodori  Iflands,  and  doubled  the  cape, 
you  arrive  at  Cardamyla,  where,  according  to  Tournefort,  are  to  be 
feen  the  ruins  of  a temple  which  he  believes  to  have  been  confecrated  to 
Neptune.  We  did  not  land  at  Cardamyla,  but  we  pafted  very  clofe  to 
it  on  the  day  of  our  departure  from  Mitylene.  The  coaft  in  the  environs 
is  very  elevated  and  fteep:  the  rock,  naked  in  feveral  places,  appeared  to 
us  every  where  calcareous. 

To  the  weft  of  the  ifland,  is  perceived  at  a little  diftance  from  Pirghi, 
in  a fmall  plain  that  terminates  at  the  fea,  ruins  which  muft  be  confidered  as 
thole  of  the  ancient  Piianum.  This  place,  at  the  prefent  day  called  PiiaN A, 
prefents  heaps  of  rubbifh,  piles  of  ftones,  for  the  moft  part  fquare,  fmocth, 
and  cut  with  a chifel;  but  neither  infcription,  pillar,  nor  bafs-reliefs  are 
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-there  to  be  diicovered:  the  anchorage  expofed  to  the  north-weft  would  be 
dangerous  in  winter  for  large  Ihips.  The  Arvifian  fields  and  rifing  grounds, 
fo  celebrated  formerly  for  the  goodnefs  of  their  wines,  are  more  to  the 
north,  and  make  part  of  the  territory  of  Vo lisso. 

In  the  fir  ft  excurfions  which  we  made  in  the  ifland,  the  inhabitants  did 
mot  fail  to  dire  ft  our  fteps  towards  Sclavia , fttuated  upwards  of  two  leagues 
to  the  fouth  of  Scio.  A running  ftream,  frefti  and  copious,  iffues  at  the 
foot  of  fome  calcareous  rocks,  and  waters  gardens  which  lie  below.  This 
place,  truly  beautiful,  truly  picfturefque,  is  held  in  veneration  in  the  coun- 
try: an  infinite  number  of  virtues  are  attributed  to  thefe  waters,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  was  at  this  fountain  that  the  beautiful  Helen  came  to 
bathe  when  fhe  inhabited  the  ifland. 

With  refpetft  to  ancient  fculpture,  no  remarkable  monument  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  met  with  at  Scio,  except  two  headlefs  bufts,  let  into  the  outer 
wall  of  a country-houfe  built  by  the  Genoefe,  at  a little  diftance  from  the 
town.  Citizen  Digeon,  vice-conful  of  the  Republic,  confidered  them  as 
two  bufts  of  Isis,  in  which,  according  to  him,  the  Egyptian  chifel  of  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies  was  diftinguifhable;  but  the  corfet  with  which  they 
are  clothed,  as  well  as  an  ornament  probably  of  metal,  which  they  wore  on 
the  bofom,  to  judge  of  it  from  the  hollows  that  are  in  it,  incline  us  to  think 
that  thefe  bufts  are  more  modern,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  work  of  the 
Genoefe. 

Some  pieces  of  pillars,  fome  remains  of  capitals  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  moft 
of  the  villages  which  we  traverfed,  but  no  trace  of  ancient  edifices,  no 
veftige  of  a temple  is  to  be  perceived  j time  and  the  hand  of  man  have 
deftroyed  every  thing. 
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Madic  niuft  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  important  productions  of 
the  ifland,  and  the  mod  valuable,  fince  to  this  it  is  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Sc  io  owe  a part  of  their  privileges,  and  the  cultivators  their  indepen- 
dence, their  comfort,  and,  perhaps,  their  happinefs.  The  lentifk  which  pro- 
duces it,  differs  not  from  that  which  grows  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  and 
in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  At  Scio,  are  remarked  only  a few 
flight  varieties  with  larger  leaves,  which  culture  has  produced,  and  which 
are  perpetuated  by  layers  and  grafting. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  madic,  numerous  incifions  are  made  in  the  trunk 
and  principal  branches  of  the  lentifk,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July, 
according  to  the  Greek  calendar.  There  exudes  little  by  little  from  all  thofe 
incifions,  a liquid  juice  which  infenfibly  grows  thicker,  remains  attached  to 
the  tree  in  drops  more  or  lefs  large,  or  falls  and  thickens  on  the  ground, 
when  it  is  very  abundant.  The  former  is  the  mod  in  requed:  it  is  detached 
with  a fliarp  iron  indrument,  half  an  inch  in  breadth  at  its  extremity.  Fre- 
quently cloths  are  placed  under  the  tree,  in  order  that  the  madic  which 
trickles  from  if,  may  not  be  impregnated  with  earth  and  filth. 

According  to  the  regulations  made  on  this  fubjedt,  the  fird  gathering 
cannot  take  place  before  the  27th  of  Augud.  It  lads  eight  fuccefiive  days, 
after  which  fre fin  incifions  are  made  in  the  trees  till  the  25th  of  September, 
then  the  fecond  gathering  is  made,  which  likewife  lads  eight  days.  After 
this  time  the  trees  are  cut  no  more;  but  the  madic  which  continues  to  run, 
is  gathered  till  the  19th  of  November,  on  the  Monday  and  Tuefday  of  every 
week.  It  is  afterwards  forbidden  to  gather  this  production. 

The  culture  of  the  lentifk  is  fimple  and  eafy:  it  confids  much  more  in 
cleanfing  the  foil  than  in  turning  it  up.  The  cultivators  difpenfe  with 
cutting  this  tree,  and  they  take  good  care  not  to  form  it  a handfome  item. 
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It  Las  been  difeovered  that  the  lentifks  which  trail,  yield  much  more  maftic 
than  thofe  whole  Rem  is  ftraight  and  fhooting. 

Lefs  like  trees  than  fhrubs,  their  trunk  fcarcely  acquires  (even  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  their  height  is  feldom  above  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 

Citizen  Dig  eon  communicated  to  us  an  experiment  which  deferves  to 
be  known.  As  it  is  forbidden  to  cultivate  the  lentifk  out  of  the  limits 
traced  by  the  government,  a Turk  thought  to  evade  the  law,  and  never- 
thelefs  obtain  maftic  by  grafting  the  lentifk  on  young  turpentine-trees. 
Thefe  grafts  fucceeded  perfectly  well;  but  this  man  was  very  much 
aftoniftied,  a few  years  after,  to  fee  flow  from  the  incifions  that  he  had 
made,  a fubftance  which  combined  with  the  odour  and  the  qualities  of 
maftic,  the  liquidnefs  of  turpentine. 

Maftic  is  gathered  in  twenty- one  villages  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the 
town.  There  are,  befides,  three  villages  to  the  weft,  whofe  plantations  far 
from  productive  have  been  abandoned.  The  latter  have  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, lefs  preferved  their  ancient  denomination  and  the  privileges  which 
the  others  enjoy:  they  pay  their  impoft  in  lime  fince  they  no  longer  furnifh 
maftic. 

This  produftion  amounts,  one  year  with  another,  to  fifty  thoufand  okes 
and  even  more.  Twenty-one  thoufand  belong  to  the  aga  who  farms  this 
commodity,  and  are  delivered  by  the  cultivators  in  payment  of  their  perfonal 
impoft.  They  are  paid  for  the  furplus  at  the  rate  of  50  parats  the  oke 
(nearly  16  fous  the  pound)  and  they  are  prohibited,  under  very  fevere 
penalties,  from  felling  or  difpofing  of  it  to  any  other  than  the  aga  who  farms 
it. 
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The  belt  and  fined  quality  is  lent  to  Constantinople  for  the  palace 
of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  fecond  quality  is  intended  lor  Cairo,  and 
pafies  into  the  harems  of  the  Mamaluks.  The  merchants  generally  obtain 
a mixture  of  the  fecond  and  third  quality. 

The  women  of  Scio,  as  well  as  the  female  Muflulmans,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Jeweffes  of  the  whole  empire,  are  in  the  habit  of  having  madic 
inceflantly  in  their  mouth.  This  refinous  and  odoriferous  fubdance  does  not 
ealily  diffolve;  it  becomes  loft  and  very  white  by  means  of  heat  and  faliva; 
it  cleans  the  teeth,  gives  the  breath  an  agreeable  odour,  drengthens  the 
domach,  and  carries  to  the  lungs  ballamic  emanations  extremely  falutary, 
and  which  may  to  a certain  degree  prevent  the  pulmonary  confumption, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  are  very 
fubjefl. 

Scio  turpentine  is  daily  becoming  more  fcarce.  Barely  two  hundred 
okes  are  collected  at  this  day,  whereas  double  that  quantity  was  obtained 
formerly.  Notches  are  made  in  the  tree  in  lieu  of  incifions,  and  under- 
neath them  is  placed  a fmall  earthen  veflel  fit  for  receiving  the  liquor  that 
flows  from  them.  The  turpentine-tree  acquires  a fize  rather  confiderable: 
fome  are  feen  near  the  Armenian  burying-ground  of  Constantinople, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Byuk-de're,  which  are  not  inferior  to  our  larged 
walnut-trees. 

The  women  of  Scio  are  very  fond  of  its  fruit:  the  refinous  and  very  aro- 
matic tade  of  its  pulp  pleales  them  as  much  as  that  of  the  kernel ; and  as  rt 
is  fcarcely  of  the  fize  of  a pea,  they  eat  at  the  fame  time  the  done,  the  pulp 
of  a bluifir  green  which  covers  it,  and  the  kernel  which  it  contains.  It  is 
called  in  the  country  tzicoudia , a word  whofe  fignification  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  language  of  the  Levant. 

Although 
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Although  cotton  is  in  great  plenty  at  Scio,  yet  it  does  not.  fuffice  for 
the  fupply  of  the  numerous  manufadtoiies  which  are  there  eftablifhed.  The 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fend  for  a tolerably  large  quantity  from.  Romania, 
and  the  coatl  of  Asia.  They  manufacture  plain  cloths,  dimities,  fwanfkins 
plain  and  fhaggy,  and  a few  coarfe  calicoes  flriped  blue.  The  country- 
women fpin  cotton  with  a wheel;  they  alfo  employ  themfelves  in  making 
ftockings  and  caps  which  they  bring  to  fell  at  the  town. 

The  collection  of  filk,  in  ordinary  years,  is  eftimated  at  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  okes : it  fometimes  amounts  to  fifteen  thouland,  a quantity  which 
is  never  fufficient  for  fupply ing  the  manufactories  of  the  town.  About 
twenty  thoufand  okes  are  annually  procured  from  Bursa,  Adrianople, 
and  Syria.  The  mulberry-tree  which  is  cultivated  at  Scio,  and  with 
which  the  filk-worm  is  reared  is  that  which  we  know  under  the  name  of 
murier  noir  or  murier  cT Efpagne  *.  A few  private  perfons  draw  from  the 
fruit,  a brandy  not  very  fpirituous,  but  agreeable.  The  price  of  the  leaf  of 
the  mulberry-tree  arrived  at  its  fize,  is  from  two  to  three  piaftres. 

The  ifland  produces  wheat,  barley,  wine,  oil,  and  a few  legumes;  but  the 
quantity  of  thefe  commodities  is  fo  dilproportioned  to  that  required  by  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  that  they  are  obliged  to  draw  them  from  all 
quarters.  The  wheat  is  fcarcely  fufhcient  to  fubfifl  them  for  three  months. 
The  wine  furnilhes  for  the  confumption  of  feven  or  eight:  it  is,  in  general, 
fweet  and  fpirituous.  That  w'hich  rich  individuals  make  with  care,  is  as 
good  as  Malaga,  Frontignac,  and  Cyprus  wines,  when  they  have 
acquired  a little  age. 


* Merits  nigra.  Linn.— Ang.  The  common  mulberry-tree. 
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The  oil  fuffices  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  in  good  crops;  they 
crocure  that  article  from  Mitylene  when  thefe  are  bad  or  indifferent: 

a 

here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Levant,  they  fait  a very  great  quantity 
of  olives,  according  to  the  procefs  which  I have  mentioned  elfewhere. 


Oranges,  common  lemons,  wild  lemons,  and  bergamot-citrons  which  are 
broug'ht  during  the  winter  and  in  the  fpring  to  Constantinople,  Adri- 
anople,  and  Smyrna,  are  a very  important  article  of  trade  which  is 
eftimated,  one  year  with  another,  at  2,000,000  of  our  livres  ( circa  83,333b 
fterling.)  A very  agreeable  firup,  in  great  requeft,  is  alfo  made  with  the 
expreffed  juice  of  lemons  and  cedrats:  it  is  fet  to  thicken  over  the  fire,  after 
receiving  the  addition  of  a little  fugar  or  honey.  It  is  fent  to  Constant 
tinople,  to  Cairo,  and  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  rinds  of  thefe  fruits 
are  preferved  in  fugar  or  honey,  and  are  diftributed  all  over  the  Levant. 

The  galls  while  yet  green  of  a fpecies  of  willow,  falvia  pomifera , are 
in  like  manner  preferved  in  fugar  or  honey.  This  fweetmeat  is  very  agree- 
able, much  efteemed,  and  highly  ftomachic.  The  Sciots  employ  not  only 
the  galls  of  the  country,  but  thofe  which  they  receive  from  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands. 

The  rofe-tree  is  alfo  an  important  article  of  culture,  either  from  the  great 
quantity  of  conferve  of  rofes  which  is  there  made,,  or  from  the  effential  oil 
which  is  extracted  from  it. 

Dried  figs  are  efteemed,  and  are  almoft  all  fent  to  Smyrna  and  to  Con- 
stantinople; of  thefe  the  merchants  of  Smyrna  difpatch  to  Europe, 
as  well  from  Scio  as  from  the  coaft  of  Asia,  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
livres  ( circa  4,166!.  fterling). 
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In  moft  of  the  gardens  is  feen  the  febeften,  whole  oval  fruit,  a little 
fmaller  than  a common  olive,  contains  an  excellent  glue,  employed  through- 
out the  Levant  for  bird-catching. 

A plum-tree  called  verdajfier  is  here  cultivated : its  fruit  is  large,  oblong, 
of  a pale  green,  and  of  a very  agreeable  tafte.  It  ripens  in  July,  and  lads 
fcarcely  three  weeks.  The  inhabitants  make  it  an  article  of  trade:  they  peel 
the  plum,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  pack  it  up  in  boxes,  and  fend  it  to  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople,  where  it  is  fold  as  high  as  two  piaflres  the  oke. 

The  wax  is  not  fufficient  for  the  great  confumption  which  is  made  of 
that  article  in  the  churches  of  the  country:  the  inhabitants  import  it  from 
Greece  and  Natolia:  they  alfo  import  honey  for  firups,  preferves,  and 
fweetmeats  which  they  prepare;  that  of  Greece  is  the  moft  efteemed. 

It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  about  five  hundred  looms  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  filk  fluffs:  the  inhabitants  of  Scio  have  fucceeded  in  imi- 
tating, in  fome  meafure,  our  Lyons  filks:  but  they  have  copied  with  more 
fuccefs  the  India  filks  and  cottons,  which  they  alio  draw  from  Aleppo 
and  Damascus.  Thofe  of  Scio  are  at  this  day  fuperior  to  thofe  of  thefe 
two  cities,  the  oldeft  manufacturing  ones  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They 
alfo  make  a confiderable  quantity  of  gaitans  or  filk  loops  preferable  to 
thofe  of  Constantinople  and  Bursa.  They  ferve  for  the  edging  and 
buttonholes  of  the  Turkifh  drefles:  they  alfo  plait  fome  in  gold  and  in  filver 
for  thofe  of  the  women.  There  are  much  fewer  looms  for  the  cottons  than 
for  the  filks. 

The  trade  of  the  various  cloths  manufactured  at  Scio  is  eftimated  at  up- 
wards of  6,000,000  of  our  livres  (250,000k  fterling). 
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We  fhall  not  here  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  of  natural 
hiftory  which  this  lflancl  furnifhes  in  abundance:  it  will  be  fufficient  for 
us  for  the  moment  to  prefent  three  (hells  unknown  to  naturalifts. 

1.  The  denticulated  bulimus  (Plate  XV II.  fig.  9.  a.  b.)  It  relembies, 
in  point  of  form,  colour,  and  bulk,  the  nonpareil  bulimus.  The  laft  volute 
is  a little  angular  and  a little  more  ftriated  than  the  other  thirteen.  The 
mouth  would  be  almoft  round  if  it  had  not  a little  pofterior  finus:  its  inner 
rim  is  entirely  denticulated.  Two  ftronger  teeth,  which  extend  inwardly, 
are  to  be  perceived;  that  which  anfwers  to  the  termination  of  the  columella 
is  more  marked  than  the  other.  We  found  it  at  the  foot  of  a wall,  in  a 
garden  planted  with  orange-trees  *. 

2.  The  whelk-like  melania  (Jig.  8.)  It  lives  in  the  frefli  waters  of  Sc  10, 
of  almoft  all  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago,  of  Crete,  and  of  Syria. 
Its  form  is  conical,  and  its  colour  dark;  it  is  fmooth,  compofed  of  eight 
volutes,  the  laft  of  which,  feen  behind,  is  a little  longer  than  the  others  taken 
together.  The  mouth  is  oblong-oval;  the  lip  is  thin  and  without  fmuolities. 
The  callofity  of  the  columella  is  white.  The  extremity  of  the  fhell  is  a little 
emarginated  -ft. 

3.  In  the  frefh  waters  is  alfo  found  the  oriental  planorbis,  ( Plate  XVII, 
fig.  11.  a.  and  fig.  1 1.  b.)  whofe  colour  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  great  planorbis 
of  Europe;  but  it  differs  from  it  by  its  face  which  anfwers  to  the  mouth. 


* Bulimus  denticulatus  finijler,  parvulus,  elongatus,  fubtiliter  jlriatus,  rufefcens:  aperture,  cum 
angijlo  Jinu  fuborbiculata , unclique  multi-dentata . 

-f-  Melania  buccino'idea  breviter  faff  or  mis ; Icgvigata,  fuliginofa : callo  columellari  albo ; laft 
truncate , emarginatt . 

being 
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being  deeper  ^nd  the  outline  of  the  mouth  not  being  interrupted  by  the 
convexity  of  the  fecond  volute.  In  this  (hell  there  can  feldom  be  reckoned 
iTioie  than  tlnee  rounded  volutes,  fcarcely  ftriated* 


* ^LAfC0RErs  0rientalis  paruuluS)  fubtrigyratus,  gyris 
'crali  deprejjlore ; apertura  fubovali* 


deprejjiufculis ; margine  convexo  j facie 
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CHAPTER  VIE 

Departure  from  Scio .—Stay  at  Tchefme,  at  Tino,  at  Andros,  at  Myconi, 
at  Delos,  at  Naxia,  at  Paros,  and  at  Antiparos. 

After  having  in  vain  waited  three  months  at  Scio,  for  letters  from  Paris* 
after  having  tranfmitted  to  Citizen  Descoriies  fome  refledions  on  the 
interefting  countries  which  we  had  juft  vifited,  we  refolved  to  repair  to 
Crete,  and  to  examine  the  iflands  and  the  important  places  that  Ihould 
lie  in  our  route:  we  failed,  in  confequence,  on  the  21ft  of  Fioreal  (10th  of 
May)  on  board  of  a Greek  boat  which  we  had  juft  hired,  and,  in  four  hoursp 
we  arrived  at  Tchesme',  a fmall  town  of  Asia,  fltuated  almoft  oppofite 
to  Scio,  at  the  head  of  a fpacious  road  to  which  art  has  had  no  occafion  to 
add  in  order  to  make  it  a good  harbour.  A citadel  fomewhat  extenfive9 
conftruded  by  the  Genoefe,  runs  floping  to  the  fea-Ihore,  and  feems  in» 
tended  to  fecure  from  all  infult  both  the  town  and  the  harbour. 

Tchesme'  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Cyssus . Its  road,  formerly  famous 
from  the  vidory  which  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  there  gained  over  that  of 
Antiochus,  is  not  lefs  fo,  in  our  days,  from  the  burning  and  the  total 
deftrudion  of  the  Turkifh  fquadron,  which  happened  in  1770.  But  the 
Romans  took  advantage  of  their  vidory;  while  the  Ruffians,  mailers  of  the 
fea,  and  feconded  by  a good  wind,  durll  not,  after  this  event,  force  their 
way  up  the  Hellespont,  and  run  under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio  to  dic- 
tate to  Mustapiia  the  conditions  of  peace  which  they  might  have  impofed 
him. 
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Geographers  place  at  the  head  of  a bav,  two  or  three  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Tchesme',  the  ancient  Erytiirje,  celebrated  for  the  oracles  of  the 
Sibyl ; I chofe  to  proceed  thither  on  foot,  while  my  colleague  was  purchafing 
at  Tciiesme',  the  provifions  that  we-wranted,  I left  on  the  right  the  town 
and  fome  chalky,  calcareous  hillocks;  I traverfed  an  uneven  ground,  fields 
in  culture,  hillocks  uncultivated,  and,  after  an  hour’s  journey,  I found  my- 
felf  in  a plain  that  terminated  at  the  bay  of  which  I have  juft  fpoken.  I 
faw,  at  a little  difiance  from  the  fea,  a fpring  rather  copious,  the  water  of 
which  was  harfh  and  burning : the  environs  prefented  marine  fait.  A poor 
building  flood  by  the  fide  of  the  fpring:  I was  told  that  there  are  bafins 
where  a perfon  may  bathe;  I wifhed  to  enter  them:  perceiving  fome  Turks, 
4 retired,  and  was  proceeding  towards  the  fea,  when,  a moment  after,  I faw 
two  of  them,  with  the  yatagan  in  their  hand,  advancing  towards  me, 
threatening  me  and  calling  me  dog  and  infidel.  I had  with  me  only  a Greek 
fervant,  little  capable  of  feconding  me,  though  ftrong  as  Hercules;  but 
I had  a fword-cane:  this  was  better.  I immediately  unfheathed  my  weapon, 
and,  in  a firm  and  impofing  voice,  defired  them  to  be  told,  that  if  they 
did  not  inflantly  retire,  I would  caufe  five  hundred  blows  to  be  given  them 
with  a flick,  in  my  prefence,  by  the  aga  of  Tchesme'.  This  threat  and, 
above  all,  my  fword,  made  thefe  Turks  change  their  tone.  “ He  is  a mad- 
8C  man,  he  is  a Frenchman,”  faid  they  to  each  other;  “ let  us  leave  him 
” alone.” 


I did  not  think  it  prudent  to  go  and  fee  the  ruins  of  Erytiirje.  I 
gathered  feveral  interefling  plants,  and  returned  to  the  harbour. 

The  territory  of  Tchesme'  furnifhes  grain  and  fruit  in  abundance:  a 
little  oil  and  a great  many  raifins  are  there  gathered.  It  is  from  this  harbour 
that  Sc  io  draws  a great  part  of  its  fubfiftence,  and  that  it  frequently  keeps 
up  an  intercourfe  with  Smyrna. 
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The  next  day,  the  22d.  (nth  of  May,)  we  fet  fall  for  Naxia  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  north.  We  followed  the  coatt  of  Asia,  leaving  on 
the  right  two  fmall  defert  illands ; and  on  the  left,  Cape  Blanco;  we  n.v, 
to  the  fouth  of  Scio,  the  iflet  called  Venetico.  We  perceived  diftindtly 
ahead  of  us,  Andros,  Tino,  Myconi,  Nicaria,  and  Samos:  our  boat 
was  (leering  towards  Myconi,  where  we  were  in  hopes  to  arrive  before  dark; 
but,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  appeared,  to  the  north-weft, 
fome  clouds  which  grew  bigger  and  advanced  towards  us.  Our  mariners, 
uneafy,  w'ere  afraid  of  a fudden  and  hard  (quail;  it  happened:  the  north-weft 
wind  was  violent,  but  of  (Port  duration.  Our  boat  was  good,  and  lightly 
laden.  They  put  us  down  below,  laid  over  the  hatches,  and,  after  having 
lowered  all  the  fails,  with  the  exception  of  the  fore-fail  only,  they  bore  up 
and  put  before  the  wind.  I buffered  by  the  ftorm  fo  much  the  more  feverely, 
as  I was  deprived  of  air.  My  colleague  was  not  at  all  lick;  he  had  feen, 
during  his  voyage  to  the  auftral  (bores,  feas  more  rough,  hurricanes  more, 
terrible.  We  remained  upwards  of  an  hour  in  our  nook,  after  which  we 
were  allowed  to  take  the  air  and  to  participate  in  the  joy  of  the  crew.  The 
wind  had  lulled  and  appeared  to  be  getting  round  to  the  northward;  the 
clouds  were  difperfing.  The  bailors  alked  for  wine;  we  gave  them  fome,  at 
the  fame  time  requefting  them  to  drink  with  moderation:  their  ebriety  was 
to  be  feared  with  the  return  of  bad  weather.  However,  it  was  very  fine  the 
reft  of  the  day;  the  wind  died  away  more  and  more,  the  night  was  dill, 
part  of  the  crew  ilept:  we  refted  very  well,  and  the  next  day  on  our  rifing, 
finding  ourfelves  very  clofe  to  Ting,  we  were  exceedingly  glad  to  go  on 
fliore  in  order  to  repofe  for  a moment. 

We  landed,  to  the  eatt,  in  a fmall  roadftead  (bettered  by  calcareous  rocks, 
on  which  we  remarked,  among  other  plants,  the  thornlefs  caper-buth,  whole 
leaf  is  thicker  and  more  fucculent  than  that  of  the  common  one.  We  then 
afcended  a hill  in  order  to  herborize  and  fee  the  interior  of  the  ill  and ; after 
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which  we  fet  fail,  and  flood  on  and  anchored  to  the  fouthward,  in  the  road- 
flead,  on  whofe  fhore  is  built  the  little  town  of  San  Nicolo , which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  ancient  capital.  The  citadel  is  up  the  country,  four  miles 
from  that  fpot,  on  a very  lofty  hill. 

Hiftory  informs  us  that  the  Tinians  had  furnifhed  troops  to  the  Greeks  at 
the  battle  of  Plat,® a;  that  afterwards  they  had  fubmitted  to  the  Perfians, 
as  well  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cyclades.  Tino  was  united  to  the 
Empire  of  the  East  when  the  Venetians,  in  1207,  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  it,  and  fortified  it  in  fuch  a manner  that,  for  a long  time,  it  refilled  alone 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  forces. 

In  1537,  Barbarossa,  after  having  taken  Skyro,  Patmos,  Nio, 
Stampalia,  Paros,  and  fome  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  came 
and  attacked  it  with  a confiderable  fleet  and  fome  land-forces.  He  had 
already  made  himfelf  mafter  of  part  of  the  iflands  already  had  feveral  villages 
capitulated  j but  fome  timely  fuccours  fent  from  Candia  obliged  the  Turks 
to  retire. 

In  1570,  Selim  II.  meditating  the  conquefl  of  Cyprus,  fent  confider- 
able forces  againfl  this  ifland,  then  poflefled  by  the  Venetians:  the  Turkifli 
admiral  who  commanded  them,  made,  in  pafilng,  a defcent  on  Tino, 
ravaged  the  country,  burnt  fome  villages,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  fortrefs.  The 
proveditor  Paruta  defended  himfelf  with  fo  much  courage,  that  the  Turks 
did  not  think  fit  to  iofe  their  time  in  the  conquefl  of  an  ifland  of  little  impor- 
tance, which  could  not  fail  to  fall  fooner  or  later  into  their  power. 

Two  years  after,  the  Turks  prefented  themfelves  with  fixty  fhipsj  but 
they  again  found  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  prudence  of  the 
governor,  obftacles  which  they  were  unable  to  furmount.  They  retired  after 
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having  ravaged  the  ifland  anew,  and  carried  off  fome  flocks,  fome  women, 
and  fome  children. 

In  1684,  under  Mahomet  IV.  Morosini  beat  and  handled  very 
roughly  the  Turkith  fleet  which  had  come  to  attack  the  ifland  for  the 
fourth  time.  But  in  1714,  under  the  reign  of  Aciimet  III.  the  ifland  fur- 
rendered  to  Dianum-Coggi a,  captain-pacha,  who  had  only  eleven  gallies 
and  eight  fhips.  The  proveditor  Bernardo  Balbi  is  reproached  with 
having  made  but  a feeble  refiftance,  and  with  having  capitulated  when  he 
ought  to  have  fought  and  to  have  waited  for  the  fuccour  which  the  Re- 
public was  on  the  point  of  fending  to  him. 

Next  to  Scio,  Tino  is  the  moft  induftrious  country  of  the  Archi^ 
pel  ago,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  free  and  the  moft  favoured  by  the  govern- 
njent.  No  Turk  here  incommodes  the  inhabitants  by  his  prefence,  or  con- 
ftrains  them  by  his  authority.  The  ifland  has  magiftrates,  whom  the  people 
appoint  every  year;  and  thefe  places,  more  honourable  than  lucrative,  fought 
after  by  all,  are  granted  to  thofe  only  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  probity  and  their  attachment  to  their  country. 

Here  are  reckoned  forty  towns  or  villages,  which,  according  to  the  re- 
gifters  of  the  government,  contain  a population  of  fifteen  thoufand  eight 
hundred  fouls;  namely:  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  and  five  thoufand  eight 
hundred  Latins. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  two  thoufand  two  hundred  hearths,  and  all  the 
lands  into  four  hundred  and  feventy-four  thoufand  and  fixty-four  afpres. 

The  afpre  is  equivalent  to  a ground-rent  value  of  five  piaftres,  fo  that  a field 
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valued  at  a hundred  piaftres,  is  marked  twenty  afpres  in  the  regifters.  Each 
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afpre  pays  at  the  rate  of  two  parats  tax,  which  is  levied  for  the  account  of 
fome  Turkifh  agas  who  refide  at  Constantinople. 

To  complete  the  total  amount  of  the  funis  fuccefnvely  required  by  the 
Porte  for  the  captain-pacha  and  his  fuite,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  un- 
forefeen  dlfburfements,  for  the  expenfes  of  ad  minift  ration  and  others,  the 
inhabitants  pay  fome  additional  parats  in  proportion  to  the  afpres  which  they 
poffefs. 

Every  ground-rent  property  is  valued  and  infcribed  in  two  regifters;  one 
of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Latin  comptroller,  and  the  other  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greek  comptroller. 

In  order  that  the  Turkifh  agas  may  not  fend  a tchocadar  to  exadt  and 
gather  their  duties,  the  inhabitants  compound  with  them,  and  remit  them 
their  money  with  the  greateft  punctuality;  by  this  means  they  avoid  the 
expenfes  which  that  agent  would  occafion,  and  the  extortion  which  he  would 
not  fail  to  exercife  in  his  double  quality  of  Muffulman  and  a perfon  intruded 
with  power. 

The  total  impoft,  with  the  expenfes,  amounts  annually  to  36,234  piaftres; 
a confiderable  fum,  in  proportion  to  the  fmall  extent  of  the  ifland,  but  very 
moderate  if  we  confider  its  population  and  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants. 

Tino,  in  a good  harveft,  produces  fufficient  barley  for  the  wants  of  the 
year. 

Wheat  fcarcely  affords  a fupply  for  three  or  four  months. 
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As  to  legumes,  the  inhabitants  gather  none  but  a few  broad  beans,  and 
fome  chich-peas,  the  flour  of  which  they  mix,  as  at  Scio,  with  that  of 
wheat  to  make  bread. 

Sheep  are  in  fufficient  plenty  to  admit  of  being  exported  annually  to 
the  value  of  from  5 to  6000  piaftres. 

No  oil  is  made  at  Tino:  the  olives  which  are  there  gathered  are  failed 
and  confumed  by  the  inhabitants. 

Wine  is  fufficiently  abundant,  to  furnifh  the  fupply  of  the  European 
vefiels  which  occafionally  anchor  in  the  harbours  and  roads  of  the  ifland. 

There  are  figs,  oranges,  feveral  ether  fruits  and  various  herbage  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants:  thefe  laft  are  fometimes  furnillied  to  Sc  10  and 
Smyrna. 

Honey  and  wax,  cotton  and  wool,  are  generally  confumed  in  the  country. 

Silk  is  the  only  article  of  exportation  at  all  confiderable.  A great  part 
of  the  ifland  is  planted  with  mulberry-trees,  and  almoft  all  the  women  are 
employed  in  rearing  filk-worms  and  afterwards  in  winding  the  filk  off  the 
cods.  Every  year  are  imported  two  or  three  thoufand  okes  of  raw  filk, 
generally  employed  for  the  loops  and  firings  which  are  made  at  Sc 10,  at 
Smyrna,  at  Constantinople,  and  elfewhere,  for  trimming  the  drefles 
of  both  fexes.  At  Tino,  and  in  the  Cyclades,  the  inhabitants  cultivate 
the  white  mulberry-tree,  which  they  fuffer  to  grow  at  pleafure. 

The  lands  of  the  ifland  are,  in  general,  not  very  fertile,  except  in  fome 
plains  of  no  great  extent  and  in  fome  watered  vallies.  The  inhabitants  make 
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amends  for  this  deficiency  by  a perfevering  labour,  and  an  activity  and  in- 
duftry  far  from  common  in  the  eaftern  countries.  Here  the  rich  man  is  not 
more  idle  than  the  poor  man;  the  one  is  a merchant,  trader,  or  agricul- 
tural; the  other,  an  artifan,  mariner,  or  labourer. 

Neither  do  the  women  remain  idle:  they  occupy  themfelves  with  the  cares 
of  the  family,  with  the  rearing  of  filk-worms,  with  rural  labours,  and  the 
day  never  pafles  without  their  taking  the  needle  or  the  fpindle,  or  knitting 
filk  {lockings,  which  are  in  requeft  among  the  Europeans  on  account  of 
their  folidity  and  the  goodnefs  of  their  wear. 

The  Europeans  and  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and 
Salonica,  prize  highly  the  fervants  of  Tino,  efpecially  the  female  domef* 
tics,  becaufe  they  find  them,  in  general,  more  handy,  more  clean,  and  more 
honefi:  than  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Their  number  is  fo  confiderable,  that  every  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  days  at  lateft,  there  fails,  for  Smyrna,  a boat  loaded  with  young 
women  who  go  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  who,  after  four  or  five  years’ 
fervice,  return  with  the  intention  of  marrying,  by  means  of  the  favings 
which  they  have  made. 

There  likewife  fails  every  month  a boat  for  Constantinople,  and 
another  every  year  for  Salonica. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pyrgos,  Isternia,  and  Cardiani  work  and  fafhion 
the  marble  which  they  have  in  their  territory,  for  Smyrna,  Salonica, 
and  Constantinople.  Every  man  gains  at  this  bufinefs,  from  twenty  to 
forty  parats  a day. 
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Andros  is  feparated  from  Tino  only  by  a channel  of  a mile  in  width, 
into  which  veflels  of  burden  are  afraid  to  enter,  on  account  of  the  rocks 
and  fhoals  which  are  there  fituated.  This  ifland  is  about  ninety  miles  in 
circumference,  while  Tino  is  fcarcely  fixty.  Although  it  is  lofty  and 
mountainous  like  this  laft,  it  has  in  proportion  more  lands  fit  for  cultivation i 
its  plains  are  fomewhat  more  extenfive,  equally  fertile,  and  as  well  watered. 
Here  are  to  be  feen  fifty  villages,  and,  neverthelefs,  its  population  does  not 
exceed  twelve  thoufand  fouls. 

Andros  is  the  appanage  of  a fultana:  a Turkifh  waiwode  there  admi- 
nifters  the  police  and  watches  over  the  tranquillity  of  the  ifland.  It  pays 
about  30,000  piaftres,  as  well  for  the  duties  of  the  fultana,  as  for  thofe  of 
the  captain-pacha. 

Silk  is  the  principal  produce  of  its  territory:  the  quantity  which  is  an- 
nually exported  is  eflimated  at  fix  thoufand  okes.  A tolerably  large  quantity 
of  oranges  and  lemons  are  alfo  exported  for  Salonica,  Athens,  and  the 
Morea.  The  wheat,  barley,  wine,  and  oil  are  generally  iufficient  for  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ifland  alfo  produces  legumes,  herbage, 
various  fruits,  honey,  wax,  and  cotton. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Floreal  (14th  of  May),  we  failed  from 
the  road  of  San  Nicoeo,  and  ran  and  anchored  in  that  of  Myconi, 
diftant  nearly  twelve  miles.  The  ground  which  we  examined  to  the  north 
and  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  appeared  to  us  entirely  of  granite.  The 
ifland  is  far  from  fertile,  very  uneven,  almofl  all  mountainous,  though 
much  lefs  elevated  than  Naxos,  Andros,  and  Tino.  The  town,  fituated 
on  the  fea-fhore,  is  tolerably  large,  and  contains  about  four  thoufand 
inhabitants:  this  is  the  whole  population  of  Myconi.  The  inhabitants 
are  either  mariners  or  cultivators.  They  gather  barley  and  wine  in  a 
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quantity  {Efficiently  large  to  export  fome  every  year.  The  other  commo- 
dities are  confurned  in  the  ifland.  It  pays  7,500  piaftres  by  way  of  impoft. 

The  fame  evening,  we  wi filed  to  get  under  fail,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Delos.  Our  mariners  would  have  preferred  fleeping  at  Mycoxi,  where 
they  had  friends,  and  where  they  found  good  wine,  to  going  to  pafs  the* 
night  on  the  fea-lliore,  or  among  ruins  which  infpired  them  with  no  interefb 
They  told  us  with  perfeverance,  that  Delos  and  the  other  defert  iflands 
which  lie  near  it,  were  the  refuge  of  pirates,  and  that  there  was  much  to 
be  feared  if  we  refolved  to  fpend  the  night  there.  “ Thofe  people,”  faid 
they  to  us,  “ do  not  content  themfelves  with  dripping  navigators;  they  kill 
“ them  and  throw  them  into  the  fea,  in  order  to  fmother  their  crime  and 
“ not  to  be  fought  after.”  This  argument  was,  undoubtedly,  very  good ^ 
but  fince  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs  the  next  day  between  thefe  iflands,  there, 
was  no  more  danger  in  going  to  deep  there  that  very  night.  “ Drink,”  faid 
we  to  thefe  poltroons;  “ another  glafs  will  give  you  courage,  and  let  us  de- 
“ part.”  They  afked  for  half  an  hour  in  order  to  go  and  look  out  on  the 
heights  of  the  fouth  point  of  PvWconi,  and,  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  we  made  fail  for  Little  Delos,  where  we  arrived  before  fun-fet. 

We  anchored  in  a fmall  harbour  to  the  weft  of  the  ifland:  we  had  ahead 
of  us  two  iflets,  the  Great  and  the  Little  Rematiari,  and  farther  on,  at 
the  diftance  of  half  a league,  Great  Delos  or  the  Ifland  of  Rhenea.  We 
regaled  our  mariners  with  our  Tenedos  wine  and  our  Tchesme'  provifions, 
in  order  to  make  them  amends  for  the  pleafures  which  they  would  have 
enjoyed  at  Myconi:  we  recommended  to  them  to  keep  a good  look-out, 
and  we  went  to  take  a walk  before  it  grew  dark. 

The  diforder  and  confufion  exhibited  by  the  ruins  of  a celebrated  city,  the 
veftiges  of  temples,  the  remains  of  palaces,  the  rubbifh  of  houles,  ftrike 
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and  aftonifh  the  traveller:  bis  imagination  feduces  him  for  iome  time:  he 
Rill  fees  Handing  the  monuments  of  which  there  remain  no  more  than  the 
traces  under  his  Heps;  he  takes  a pleafure  in  decorating  and  embellifhing 
them.  Their  mafs  is  doubled;  their  ornaments  are  multiplied.  He  is 
(lopped  every  moment:  “There  is  the  temple  of  Diana,”  exclaims  he: 
5{  here  is  that  of  Apollo:  there  it  is  that  the  priefts  refided.”  Farther 
on,  he  difcovers  a gymnafium;  he  perceives  a theatre,  a portico;  he  mea- 
fures  the  extent  of  a palace;  he  fees  mutilated  ftatues:  it  is  the  image  of  a 
god,  it  is  the  figure  of  a hero,  it  is  the  portrait  of  a benefador.  Every 
where  pillars,  capitals;  every  where  marbles,  granites,  porphyries,  with  bafs- 
reliefs,  and  infcriptions.  He  cannot  embrace  fo  many  objefts  at  once;  he 
can  have  but  one  fentiment,  that  of  admiration. 

But  how  melancholy  are  the  ideas  which  prefent  themfelves  in  their  turn ! 
««  What  barbarous  hand,”  fays  he  to  himfelf,  “ fir  ft  carried  fire  and  fword 
6‘  among  objects  confecrated  to  the  veneration  of  mankind?  What  impious 
44  wretch,  with  a facrilegious  arm,  durft  demolifh  thofe  temples  which  the 
44  gold  of  nations  and  the  piety  of  the  people  ereded  and  embellifhed  ? Who 
“ could  break  the  ftatue  of  a beneficent  god,  of  a hero  who  overthrew  the 
44  enemies  of  his  country,  of  a mortal  who  invented  a ufeful  art?” 

Men  of  feeling!  caft  a glance  on  Delos;  behold  firft  that  Hand  confe- 
crated to  piety,  covered  with  temples,  fumptuous  edifices,  adorned  with 
delightful  gardens.  Figure  to  yourfelves  an  immenfe  number  of  people 
landing  from  all  quarters,  bringing  the  tribute  which  piety  offered  to  the 
gods  through  the  organ  of  the  priefts:  behold  them  giving  themfelves  up 

fo  joy  the  mod  pure,  to  pleafures  the  mod  fweet ! Well ! all  is  deftroyed ! 

all  has  difappeared!  At  this  day,  there  no  longer  exifts  any  thing  but  ruins, 
but  deferted  fields,  on  which  feem  to  grow,  with  regret?  a few  forty  plants, 
a few  ftunted  fhrubs. 
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An  ifland  dedicated  to  immortals,  an  illand  which  received  offerings  from 
all  civilized  nations,  ought  to  have  a.  miraculous  origin.  Floating  for  a long 
time,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  Delos,  according  to  fable,  was  fixed  by 
the  voice  of  Neptune,  in  order  to  receive  the  mi  ft  re  fs  of  Jupiter,  who 
was  purfued  by  the  anger  of  Juno  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Latona, 
under  the  form  of  a quail,  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana  at  the  foot 
of  a palm-tree,  and  the  venom  of  the  ferpent  which  threatened  her,  remained 
without  effect,  and  could  not  endanger  her  life. 

This  ifland  is  not  elevated  like  Tino,  Naxos,  and  Myconi.  Every 
where  fchiftofe  or  granitical,  it  exhibits  no  trace  of  a volcano,  nothing  that 
can  explain,  by  the  law's  of.  phyfics,  the  winders  which  the  Greeks  have 
tranfmitted  to  us  refpe&ing  it.  Mount  Cynthus  is,  to  the  obferver,  no 
more  than  a hill  of  granite,,  of  which  it  would  be  unneceffary  to  fpeak,  did 
not  every  thing  in  this  place  bring  back  recollections,  and  deferve  to  fix  the 
looks  of  the  man  of  curiofity. 

On  the  26th  (15th  of  May\  before  we  continued  our  route  for  Naxxa, 
we  wifhed  to  touch  at  the  eaft  part  of  the  Ifland  of  Rhenea:  we  paffed  at 
an  early  hour  between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Rematiari,  and  we  landed 
at  the  place  where  the  ground  is  ftill  ftrewn  with  ruins  and  tombs  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Ifland  of  Rhenea  became  the  place  of  interment  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Delos,  when,  under  the  archon  Euthydemus,  it  was 
confidered  as  indecent  that  a facred  land  ftiould  longer  receive  the  dead 
bodies  of  mortals. 

The  Ifland  of  Rhenea,  or  Great  Delos,  is  by  no  means  elevated, 
tolerably  fertile,  and  very  fit  every  where  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  and 

* A detailed  description  of  the  ruins  ©f  Defa  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of Spoh,  T©ur» 
ssport,  and  M»  de  Chossevl, 
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the  olive-tree.  Though  it  is  rather  extenfive,  no  inhabitants  are  to  be  feen: 
thofe  of  Myconi  go  thither  to  fow  the  lands  the  moft  fertile,  and  feed  a 
few  flocks.  In  no  place  did  we  fee  the  lentifk  and  the  turpentine-tree,  fo 
beautiful  and  fo  common.  Our  mariners,  on  landing,  haftened  to  cut  down 
feveral  of  thefe  trees  for  the  purpofe  of  renewing  their  flock  of  wood.- 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  continued  our  route  with  a light 
breeze  from  the  north,  and,  in  four  or  five  hours,  we  caft  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour of  Naxi  a,  fituated  on  the  well  fide  of  the  ifiand,  facing  Paros.  This 
harbour,  formerly  capable  of  containing  thirty  galiies,  was  clofed  by  a 
jetty  which  may  be  diftindtly  perceived  when  the  lea  is  fmooth.  It  is 
at  prefent  feveral  feet  under  water,  and,  neverthelefs,  the  fmall  craft  of  the 
country  lie  there  in  fafety  in  all  leafons.  Ships  of  burden  may  anchor,  in 
fummer,  off  the.  harbour,  under  fhelter  of  the  rock,  on  which  are  Hill  to 
be  feen  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus*:  but,  in  winter,  navigators 
would  not  dare  to  expofe  themlelves  there;  they  would,  with  reafon,  be 
afraid  of  being  driven  on  the  coafl  with  a wind  rather  ftrong  from  the  north.- 
weft. 

The  town  (lands  on  an  eminence  by  the  fea-fide  ; it  was  defended,  under 
the  Venetian  princes,  by  a citadel  and  by  walls,  which  the  Turks  have,  in 
a great  meafure,  deftroyed.  The  Latins,  formerly  mafters  of  the  country, 
are  all  lodged  within  their  enclofure.  The  Greeks  occupy  the  part  which 
extends  to  the  eaftward  of  the  caftle,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Toiua* 

The  ancient  city  extended  to  the  north,  towards  the  fountain  which  bears 
ine  name  ofAriiADNE,  There  are  alfo,  below  the  caftle,  fome  remains  of  a 

* ^ee  d*e  drawing  which  M.  be  Choisjsui.  has  gives  of  it»  Pittsre/que  de  la  Giece , 
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fubterraneous  aqueduct,  that  probably  brought  to  the  town  the  waters  of 
a copious  fpring  which  is  been  four  or  five  miles  to  the  eaft,  and  which  at  this 
day  ferves  to  water  a part  of  the  plain  of  Naxia. 

Ariadne’s  fountain  is  no  more  than  a fimple  ftreamletof  water,  to  which 
travellers  would  pay  no  attention,  did  it  not  remind  them  that  this  is  the 
fpot  where  Ariadne  abandoned  herfeif  to  all  the  defpair  of  a forfaken 
iniftrefs:  it  is  from  this  Ihore  that  (he  perceived  the  veffel  which  was 
bearing  her  lover  far  away  from  her;  it  is  on  the  brink  of  this  fountain, 
where  fhe  came  every  day  to  filed  tears,  and  that  Bacchus,  no  lefs  touched 
by  her  misfortunes  than  ftruck  by  her  beauty,  fucceeded  in  condoling  her, 
and  in  making  her  forget  an  ungrateful  man. 

Bacchus  had  a temple  at  Naxos  ; the  gate  and  the  foundations  of  it  are 
ft  ill  to  be  feen  on  a fmall  itland  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariadne’s  fountain*-. 
A bridge,  built  on  a firing  of  rocks,  it  is  faid,  joined  this  itland  to  the  large 
one,  and  permitted  an  aqueduft  to  bring  thither  the  water  neceffary  for  the 
priefts  who  inhabited  the  enclolure  of  the  temple. 

In  digging  lately  the  foundations  of  a houfe  and  of  a ftorehoufe  towards 
the  fea-fhore,  to  the  northward  of  the  caftle,  there  was  found  a ftatue  of  a 
woman,  of  a tolerably  handfome  form.  The  head  and  the  feet  were  wanting; 
the  body  had  buffered  in  fome  places,  but  the  neck  and  apart  of  the  drapery 
were  in  pretty  good  prefervation.  We  faw  it  in  the  court-yard  among  filth. 
The  mafter  of  the  houfe  fet  on  it  no  great  value:  he  had  been  feveral  times 
tempted  to  break  it,  in  order  to  employ  the  pieces  in  the  conftrudion  of 
his  houfe. 

* Tournefost.  Voyage  an  Levant,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
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On  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  is  found  a coloflal  ftatue  of  Apollo, 
likewife  imperfedt,  which  the  fculptor  appears  to  have  abandoned  anciently: 
it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarry  from  which  the  block  had  been 
taken. 

Naxos,  like  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  has  experienced 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  Too  w^eak  to  be  long  independent,  it  was 
fuccefiively  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  conquered  and  ravaged  by  the 
Perfians,  tributary  to  the  Romans,  ceded  to  Rhodes  by  Mark  Anthony, 
afterwards  fubjedt  to  the  emperors  ot  the  East,  a long  time  governed  by 
Venetian  princes,  and  at  length  united  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  under  the 
reign  of  Selim  II. 

The  Naxiot  :ave  preferved  the  precious  advantage  of  being  governed  by 
their  own  laws  and  cuftoms:  they  have  a municipal  adminiftration,  and 
judges  of  their  own  eledtion.  The  little  importance  of  their  ifiand,  and 
its  remotenefs  from  the  coaft  of  Asia,  have  not  permitted  the  Turks  to 
eftablilh  themfelves  there.  The  Porte  contents  itfelf  with  fending  thither 
a waiwode  to  exercife  the  police,  to  gather  the  taxes,  and  remit  them  to 
Constantinople. 

Naxos,  more  free  and  more  independent  than  Scto,  is,  neverthelefs, 
very  far  from  having  attained  the  degree  of  profperity  at  which  the  latter 
has  arrived.  Trade  there  is  not  fufficiently  brill; ; the  culture  of  the  lands 
is  too  much  negledled,  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  is  almoft  null. 
Ought  we  attribute  the  caufe  to  the  ccnUmj  t winch  ti  e nobles,  poffefiors 
of  the  bell  grounds,  manifeft  for  laboui,  a contempt  which  has  unfortunately 
reached  almoft  every  dal's  of  citizens? 
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Proud  of  their  ancient  nobility,  poor  and  haughty,  alike  difdaining 
commerce  and  agriculture,  ftrangers  to  the  military  art,  thefe  noblemen, 
defcended  from  the  firft  Italian  families,  fee  pafs  infenfibly,  into  plebeian 
hands,  their  ruinous  manfions,  their  lands  almoft  uncultivated,  without 
thinking  of  repairing,  by  labour,  the  Ioffes  which  an  unforefeen  accident, 
or  their  own  mifcondudt,  not  unfrequentiy  occafions  them. 

The  population  of  the  ifland,  according  to  the  remarks  which  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  communicated  to  us,  exceeds  ten  thoufand  fouls.  The 
town  contains  nearly  two  thoufand:  the  reft  are  fcattered  throughout  forty- 
one  villages.  The  taxes  which  it  pays  for  the  lands,  the  karatch,  and  the 
cuftoms,  amount  to  near  forty  purfes,  or  40,000  livres  ( circa  1 ,666 1.  fterh 
ing\  exclufive  of  fome  difburfements  which  it  is  obliged  to  make  annually, 
when  the  captain-pacha  is  lying  at  anchor  with  his  fquadron  in  the  harbour 
of  Trio,  or  Dr>io,  in  the  Ifland  of  Paros. 

The  number  of  catholics  is  daily  diminifhing:  there  are  reckoned  fcarcely 
fix  hundred  fettled  in  the  town.  This  does  not  prevent  them  from  Hill 
having  an  archbifhop,  a coadjutor,  fix  canons,  a redtor,  and  feveral  curates. 
They  have  alfo  a houfe  of  Lazarifts  for  the  education  of  youth,  a convent 
of  Capuchins,  a convent  of  Cordeliers,  and  a convent  of  cloiftered  nuns. 

f t 

The  number  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  is  increafing,  and  their  clergy 
are  much  lefs  numerous  and  more  rich  than  thofe  of  the  Latins.  Here 
all  religious  ceremonies  are  performed  with  the  greateft  pomp  and  the  greateft 
freedom.  The  Porte  gives  itfelf  little  concern  about  what  paffes  in  the 
ifland,  provided  the  impoft  be  regularly  paid,  and  that  all  bend  at  the  fight 
of  the  moft  infignificant  of  its  officers. 

Naxia  would  be  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  places  of  residence  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, did  not  the  inhabitants,  too  idle,  pull  each  other  to  pieces, 

and 
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^nd  did  not  the  clergy  of  the  two  churches,  too  numerous  for  fo  confined  a 
place,  themfelves  foment  hatred  and  encourage  difcord.  The  ftranger  pre- 
fently  perceives  that  the  priefts  of  the  two  rel'gions  govern  this  country 
with  a rod  of  iron,  and,  without  intending  it,  render  the  inhabitants  more 
malicious  than  devout,  more  litigious,  more  quarrelfome,  than  juft  and 
humane. 

The  ifland  is  covered  with  high  mountains,  whole  bafe  is  fchiftofe  or 
granitical.  White  marble  and  hard  calcareous  ftone  lie  every  where  on  the 
fchiftus,  and  give  birth  to  a great  number  of  fprings,  which  water  and  ferti- 
lize the  plains.  The  higheft  of  thefe  mountains  is  that  of  Jupiter , which 
the  inhabitants  call  Via,  or  Zia.  We  went  thither  with  the  agent  of  the 
Republic:  it  lies  three  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  the  town.  We  faw,  as  we 
paffed,  the  marble  that  bears  the  infcription  of  which  Tournefort  has 
fpoken.  We  penetrated  into  a gorge  fomewhat  fteep,  and  we  arrived  at  a 
grotto  of  beautiful  white  marble,  which  many  travellers  have  vifited,  to  judge 
from  their  names  engraved  at  the  entrance  and  in  the  infide. 

This  grotto,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Naxia  regard  as  a facred  fpot, 
whither  the  Bacchants  of  the  country  come  to  celebrate  their  feftivals  and 
their  myfteries,  at  this  day  prefents  nothing  remarkable.  In  the  infide, 
are  to  be  feen  ftala<ftites,  fimilar  to  all  thofe  of  calcareous  grottoes ; decayed 
fragments  in  different  places;  fome  blocks  of  marble  detached:  on  theoutfide, 
a place  extremely  folitary,  little  verdure,  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  of 
Jupiter  almoft  perpendicular,  a pretty  fpecies  of  campanula*  on  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks ; a little  farther,  a few  oaks,  and  a great  many  trilobate- 
leaved maples  •f. 

• It  is  reprinted  by  Tournefort.  Voyage  au  Levan!,  vol.  i.  p.  jjj. 
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The  upper  part  at  the  mountain  is  inacceffible  on  that  fide:  vve  made  the 
tour  of  it;  and,  after  feveral  hours  of  fatigue,  vve  reached  the  fummir, 
precifcly  at  the  place  where  Nointel,  French  ambafliidor  at  Constan- 
tinople, caufed  his  name  to  be  engraved,  together  with  an  infcription, 
which  time  has  already  effaced.  Nothing  fo  beautiful  as  the  horizon  which 
prefer. ted  itfelf  to  us : vve  had  under  our  eyes  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
iff  and,  and  diftingu  Hired  the  greater  part  of  its  mountains:  vve  were  made  to 
obferve  Cozono,  which  took  its  name  from  the  nymph  Coe.oms,  nurfe  to 
Bacchus.  Every  where  fertile  plains,  watered  vallies,  villages  well  built, 
chapels  in  good  condition,  formed  a contrail  with  wliitifh  rocks  and  arid 
hills,  and  compofed  various  pictures  on  which  our  eyes  could  not  remain 
fixed,  fo  beautiful,  fo  rmpofing  was  the  profped  of  the  lea  and  its  iilands. 

Our  looks  were  direded,  in  fpite  of  ourfelves,  over  a great  number  of 
panels  more  or  lefs  lofty,  more  or  lefs  extenfive.  To  the  north,  we  had 
Myconi:  beyond  that  we  faw,  to  the  north  north-weft,  Tino  and  An- 
dros; Sira  and  Jura  were  detached  below:  we  difcovered,  to  the  north- 
weft,  Serpho,  Thermia,  and  Zea;  to  the  weft,  Paros,  Antiparos, 
and  Sippianto;  to  the  fouth-weft,  Argentiera,  Burnt  Island,  and 
Milo:  Nio  and  Santorin  were  to  the  fouth;  Pglicandro  and  Sikino 
to  the  fouth  fouth-weft;  Amorgo  and  Stampalia,  to  the  fouth-eaft; 
Calmino  and  Lero,  to  the  eaft;  Patmos  and  Nicaria,  to  the  north- 
eaft;  in  iliort,  in  almoft  every  diredion,  we  faw  fome  iflets  and  fome 
fcattered  rocks,  which  can  be  interefting  to  none  but  navigators. 

We  met  with  fome  flocks  on  the  back  of  the  mountain:  they  confifted  of 
the  little  fheep  of  Italy  and  of  Provence,  with  fhort  and  coarfe  wool; 
and  of  a fmall  fpecies  of  goat,  of  which  the  poor  eat  the  flefli,  but  of  which 
the  rich  eftiem  only  the  kids.  We  faw  nothing  more  wild  than  the  ihep- 
herds,  nothing  more  unfociable  than  their  women.  They  were  very  far  from 
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re fe moling  thofe  that  formerly  inhabited  Mount  Ida,  the  beautiful  va'W 
of  T empe,  or  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Meander.  We  had  fome  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a few  glaffes  of  milk,  of  which  we  were  much  in  want:  we 
were  obliged  to  beg  for  a long  time,  and  pay  beforehand.  But  is  it  their 
fault  if  they  are  rude  and  miftruftful  ? They  have  fo  frequently  heard  the 
Turks  fpoken  of,  that  they  think  all  men  with  whom  they  are  not  acquainted, 
are  as  unjuft  and  malignant  as  they  are. 

The  women  of  Naxia,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Scio,  take  a pleafure  in 
holding  in  their  mouth  an  inodorous  fubftance  which  their  ifland  produces: 
they  chew  it,  and  turn  it  about  in  every  way,  as  the  others  do  maftic.  The 
plant  which  furnifhes  it  is  known  to  botanifts  by  the  name  of  atractyiis 
oummifera : it  does  not  grow  high,  and  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  rummer. 

This  fubftance  has  been  improperly  called  gum:  on  fubjedling  it  to  fome 
experiments,  it  appeared  to  me  rather  to  come  nearer  to  refin  than  gum,  or, 
to  (peak  more  corredtly,  it  is  a peculiar  fubftance,  which  comes  nearer  to 
elaftic  gum  than  to  any  other.  Citizen  Desfon taines  obfcrved  that  the 
Arabs  and  Moors  gather  it  in  the  environs  of  Algiers,  and  make  it  into 
glue;  but  he  is  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  which  they  employ.  The  root  of 
this  plant  affords  an  aliment  equally  wholefome  and  nutritious. 

The  hills  and  rifing  grounds  of  Naxos  are  covered  with  myrtles,  arbutufes, 
lentifks,  hypericums,  favories,  thorny  brooms,  leguminous  (hrubs,  and  feveral 
fpecies  of  rock- roles,  among  which  are  to  be  remarked,  in  great  plenty,  that 
which  furnifhes  the  labdanum.  The  rivulets  are  bordered  by  oleanders, 
agnus-caftufes,  and  plane-trees.  As  the  feafon  was  advancing,  our  col- 
lodion of  plants  was  lefs  confiderable  than  at  Scio.  We  found,  however, 
on  the  rocks,  the  fhrubby  Cretan  pink,  and  a beautiful  fpecies  of  centaury, 
remarkable  from  its  purple  and  very  large  flowers;  from  its  downy  leaver 
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lyre-diaped  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  and  oval  at  the  upper  part,  wftlf 
one  or  two  oppofite  teeth  towards  their  bafe,  The  fcales  of  the  calyx  are 
ciliate,  and  the  plant  is  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  high  *. 

In  the  ead  part  of  the  ifland  is  feen  a mine,  tolerably  abundant,  of  com- 
mon emery,  which  feme  Englifh  fliip-captains  purchafe,  as  they  pafs,  at  a 
very  low  price.  This  metallic  fubflance  would  be  much  more  fuitable  to 
French  captains,  who  ballad  with  (tones  their  (hips  loaded  with  oil  or  cotton. 

We  found  in  molt  of  the  rivulets  a crab,  which  we  met  with  again  at 
Aleppo,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Persia::  we  lhall  give  the  figure  and 
the  description  of  it  elfewhere. 

The  (lay  which  we  made  in  the  country  with  the  agent  of  the  Republic 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  proceedings  of  the  cultivators, 
relative  to  caprification.  It  confids  (imply  in  placing  on  the  fig-trees  which 
produce  only  tne  fecond  fig,  the  fpecies  known  by  the  name  o£  flg  flowers, 
or  fird  figs,  which  appear  and  ripen  a month  or  a month  and" a half  before 
the  others.  The  fecond  figs  ripen,  as  is  well  known,  towards  the  end  of 
Thermidor,  and  lucceed  each  other  without  interruption  till  the  end  of  Ven* 
ddmiaire,  and  even  later.  The  Greeks  firing  together  ten  or  twelve  of  tliefe 
fiid  figs,  and  fufpend  them  in  different  parts  of  the  fig-tree  w'hofe  fruits 
they  wifh  to  fecundify.  This  operation,  of  which  feme  authors,  both  an* 
cient  and  modern,  have  fpoken  with  admiration,  appeared  to  me  nothing 
more  than  a tribute  which  man  paid  to  ignorance  and  to  prejudices.  Ih  faff, 
in  many  countries  of  the  Levant,  caprification  is  not  known:  it  is  not  at 
ail  made  ufe  of  in  Italy,  France,  or  Spain:  it  has  long  been  negledtecf 

* Centatjrea  atro-purpurea  catycibus  ciliatis,  foltis  inferioribus  lyratis,  fupremis  ovatox 
lancedatiiy.  baji  appendiculatis,  floribus  purpuras, 
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In  Tome  iflands  of  the  Akchipei.ago,  where  it  was  formerly  practifed,  and, 
r.everthelefs,  every  where  are  procured  figs  very  good  to  be  eaten.  If  this 
operation  were  necefiary,  whether  the  fecundation  were  to  be  efthhled  by  the 
Seminal  powder,  which  might  be  Scattered  and  introduced  alone  by  the  eye 
of  the  fig,  or  whether  Nature,  in  order  to  tranfmit  it  from  one  fig  to  another, 
(hould  make  ufe  of  a little  cynips,  as  has  been  commonly  imagined,  it  may 
eafiiy  be  conceived  that  thefe  fir  ft  figs-  in  flower  could  not  fecundify  at  the 
fame  time  thofe  which  have  attained  a certain  fize,  and  thofe  which  Scarcely 
appear,  and. which  do  nut  ripen  till  two  months  after  the  others. 

Let  us  leave  all  the  marvellous  of  caprification,  and  acknowledge,  accord- 
ing to  obfervation,  that  it  muft  be  ufelefs,,  fince  every  fig  contains  Some  male 
flowers  towards  its  eye,  capable  of  fecundifying  all  the  female  flowers  of  the 
infide;  and  that,  befides,  this  fruit  may  grow,  ripen,  and  become  excellent 
to  be  eaten,  when  even  the  feeds  are  not  fecundified. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naxos  cultivate  the  vine  at  the  foot  of  the  riling 
grounds,  and  in  the  plains- which  are  not  watered.  Their  wdne  is,  in  general, 
of  indifferent  quality,  becaufe  they  make  it  ill,  and  know  not  how  to  preferve 
it.  Th  is  wine  is  all  confumed  in  the  country:  it  feldom  happens  that  Eu- 
ropean veflels  take  in  any  in  palling.. 

The  ifland  furnifhes  wheat,  kidney-beans,  garden-beans,  and  a few  other 
legumes  for  the  wants  of  the  year. 

Barley,  is  in  much  greater  plenty:  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  quintals  are  an- 
nually exported. 

Oil,  in  a favourable  feafon,  may  amount  to  the  value  of  from  30  to 
40,000  livres;  it  is  of  indifferent  quality. 
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Oranges,  lemons,  bergamot-citrons,  are  not  fo  plentiful  as  they  might  be, 
becaufe  there  is  no  town  fufficiently  confiderable  within  reach  for  a great  con- 
fumption.  Constantinople. is  too  far  diHant : Smyrna  and  Salonica 
have  them  in  their  territory,  and  receive,  befides,  thofe  of  Scio.  This 
article  procures,  however,  every  year,  from  12  to  15,000  livres. 

The  peaches,  apricots,  pomegranates,  pears,  plums,  walnuts,  almonds, 
and  figs,  are  confumed  in  the  ifland. 

Naxos  has  fheep  and  goats  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  a few  fin  alb 
fized  oxen  for  hufbandry,  together  with  mules  and  affes  for  draught.  The 
wool  is  of  bad  quality,  like  all  that  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is  confumed 
in  the  country. 

Cheefe  is  an  article  of  exportation  fomewhat  confiderable:  it  amounts  to  8 
or  10,000  livres:  it  is  fent  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Salonica. 

Cotton  is  little  cultivated  : a few  private  perfons  gather  it  for  dockings, 
caps,  and  fome  coarfe  cloths,  which  are  made  in  the  family.  It  is  the  fame 
with  fiik  and  flax. 

The  honey  and  wax  are  confumed  in  the  ifland. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  town  is  a fmall  faltern,  where  a few  cargoes  of  fait 
are  made  for  the  capital.  The  Porte  has  taken  pofleffion  of  it,  and  farms 
out  its  produce  to  the  cuftom-houfe  officer.  The  fait  is  nearly  all  fold  to 
the  inhabitants,  at  the  rate  of  two  livres  for  fixty  pounds. 

f - 

We  were  mot  willing  to  quit  Naxia  without  making  an  excurfion  to 
Paros,  without  examining  its  mountains  of  marble,  without  feeing  its 
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harbours,  without  taking  a look  at  its  inhabitants.  This  ifland,  formerly  one 
of  the  mod  important  of  tire  Cyclades,  had  dill  a population  fomewhat 
considerable  when  it  was  Subjected  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  Barbarossa; 
but  it  has  Suffered  to  fuch  a degree  Since  that  epoch,  by  the  pillage  of  the 
Turks,  by  the  defpotifm  of  the  government,  and  by  the  day  which  the 
Squadron  of  the  captain-pacha  makes  there  every  year,  that  its  inhabitants 
have  imperceptibly  disappeared,  and  that  it  no  longer  preSents  at  this  day  any 
thing  but  uncultivated  fields  and  villages  partly  dedroyed.  During  the  war 
of  Candia,  the  Venetians  all'o  greatly  contributed  to  its  depopulation,  by 
ravaging  it,  and  dedroying  aimod  all  the  olive-trees,  which  condituted  its 
principal  wealth. 

Paros  had  dill  fix  thoufand  inhabitants  at’the  beginning  of  the  century: 
at  the  prefent  day  there  are  reckoned  Scarcely  two  thoufand.  The  European 
confuls  have  withdrawn  from  it  long  Since ; the  catholics  have  fled,  and  the 
Greeks  who  remain,  idle  and  wretched.  See  themfelves  expoSed  every  year  to 
the  dick  of  the  officers  of  the  captain-pacha’s  Squadron,  to  the  Sword  of  the 
Sailors,  to  the  rapacity  of  all. 

Paros  lies  two  leagues  to  the  w:ed  of  Naxos  : its  extent  is  not  near  lo 
considerable;  but  it  has  in  proportion  a much  greater  quantity  of  lands  fit 
for  culture.  Its  mountains  are  lefs  elevated,  its  rifling  grounds  lefs  arid,  and, 
its  plains  would  be  as  fertile,  if  they  were  as  well  watered. 

The  harbour  of  Naussa,  Situated  to  the  north,  is  one  of  the  fined  and 
mod  Spacious  in  the  Archipelago.  Here  are  dill  to  be  Seen  the  remains 
of  the  batteries  which  the  Ruffians  had  erefted  for  defending  its  entrance, 
when,  maders  of  the  Archipelago  in  their  war  before  the  lad  with  the 
Turks,  they  had  made  Paros  the  depot  of  their  forces* 
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This  harbour  is  unwholefome  in  autumn  and  towards  the  end  of  the  bum- 
mer,  on  account  of  fome  marthes  which  are  fituated  at  the  head  of  it, 
'The  Ruffian  army  buffered  from  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  place,  after  having  loft  a great  number  of  bailors  and  foldiers. 

There  are  three  harbours  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifiand : the  firft,  called 
Port  Santa  Maria , towards  the  north  point,  is  flickered,  by  fome  iflands, 
from  winds  from  the  north  and  fouth;  but  it  is  open  to  the  north*  eaft, 
which  prevents  {hips  from  frequenting  it  in  winter. 

The  harbour  of  Marmora  lies  in  the  middle.  Near  there  is  been  Fort  Sant 
Antonio , in  which  Venieri,  prince  of  the  ifiand,  fuftained  for  a long  time 
all  the  efforts  of  Barbarossa.  He  gave  up  this  important  poft  only  becaufe 
the  garrifon  were  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  perifhing  with  third  and 
hunger. 

The  harbour  of  Trio  lies  lower  down:  it  is,  like  the  firft,  flieltered  by 
fome  ifiands,  but  open  to  foutherly  winds.  The  captain  pacha  remains  at 
anchor  here  every  year  for  upwards  of  a month,  till  the  return  of  the  gallies 
and  fmall  veflels  which  he  difpatches  to  the  neighbouring  ifiands,  in  order 
to  colled  the  impoft  to  which  they  are  fubjed. 

There  is  only  one  harbour  to  the  weftward,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
principal  town  is  built.  Veffels  of  burden  anchor  without,  under  flielter  of 
fome  iflets,  as  well  as  in  the  narrow  channel  that  feparates  Paros  from  An- 
tiparos. 

The  modern  town  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.  At  this  day  it  is 
no  more  than  a wretched  village,  while  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  largeft, 
richeft,  and  handfomeft  cities  of  the  Archipelago ; and  what  comes  to 
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the  fupport  of  the  teftimony  of  the  ancient  authors,  are  the  fragments  of 
cornices,  capitals,  and  pillars,  which  are  fcen  lcattered  about,  or  which  are 
to  be  remarked  in  the  walls  of  the  modern  houfes  and  churches. 

M.  i rpesus,  fituated  to  the  weftward  of  the  harbour  of  Marmora,  is  the 
mo  ft  lofty  mountain  in  the  illand:  this  it  is  that  furnifhed  more  particularly 
the  marble  which  the  Greeks  drew  from  Paros.  Near  an  ancient  quarry, 
here  is  Hill  to  be  feen  the  bafs-relief  lketched  on  a rock  of  which  Tourxe- 
roRT  has  fpoken,  and  of  which  M.  de  Choiseul  has  given  a drawing. 

Antiparos,  known  formerly  under  the  name  of  Oliaros,  is  remarkable 
only  for  the  extent  of  its  grotto,  all  the  details  of  which  may  be  confulted 
in  the  two  authors  that  I have  juft  quoted.  But  ought  it  to  be  confidered 
as  a quarry  from  which  marble  was  extracted  for  a length  of  time,  or  as  a 
vaft  cavity,  fuch  as  naturally  exift  in  moft  calcareous  mountains  ? The 
flence  of  authors  leaves  us  in  lufpence,  and  the  infpeflion  of  the  fpot  af- 
fords us  no  greater  information  in  this  refpedt. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  two  iflands  gather,  for  the  wants  of  the  year, 
wheat,  barley,  wine,  fefamum,  and  fome  legumes.  Cotton  is  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  production,  and  the  only  one  that  furnifhes  the  inhabitants  with 
the  means  of  paying  their  impoft,  and  of  procuring  themfelves  fuch  com- 
modities as  they  are  in  need  of.  Fruits  and  herbage  would  be  an  article 
fomewhat  important,  did  not  the  Turks,  who  anchor  at  Trio,  frequently 
take  poffeffion  of  them  by  main  force,  or  require  them  at  a very  low  price. 
Thefe  two  iflands  pay  fomething  more  than  8,ooo  piaftres  by  way  of  impoft 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Departure  from  Naxos. — Stay  at  Nio. — Productions  and  indufry  of  us 
inhabitants. — Departure  from  that  if  and. — View  of  Sikinos  and  Phole- 
gand res.— A rrival  at  Cimolis. — Fear  of  the  inhabitants. — Dfcription  of 
this  volcanic  if  and. — Origin  of  Cimolian  earth. — Digging  infome  ancient 
fepultures. — Shooting  cxcurfion  to  Polino. — Serpents  and  wild  goats  of 
that  if  and. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  Meffidor  (8th  of  July)  we  failed  from 
Naxia;  and,  in  a,  few  hours,,  by  means  of  the  northerly  wind,  which  blows 
regularly  in  fummer  over  the  Archipelago,  we  call  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Nio.  The  diftance  from  the  one  ifland  to  the  other  is  fcarcely  four 
leagues;  but,  from  the  one  harbour  to  the  other,  it  is  reckoned  at  leaft 
eight.  That  of  Nio  is  on  the  fouth  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  that 
of  Naxia  is  on  the  weft,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  town  is  half  a league  from  the  harbour,  on  an  eminence:  it  is  toler> 
ably  well  built,  and  appears  to  occupy  the  lite  of  the  ancient  one ; for  fome 
remains  of  old  walls  are  Rill  to  be  perceived  in  its  weftern  quarter. 

The  ifland,  anciently  known  under  the  name  of  /os,  is  lofty,  mountainous, 
and  interfedled  by  fome  vallies,  and  fome  plains  not.  very  extenfive : it  is  not 
near  fo  fertile  as  Paros,  and  is  little  more  than  forty  miles  in  circuit.  Its 
bafe  is  every  where  fchiftofe  or  granitical,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  moun- 
tains are  calcareous. 
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The  population  of  Nio  amounts  to  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  fouls, 
all  of  the  Greek  church.  There  are  at  this  day  no  more  than  two  catholic 
families,  including  that  of  the  agent  of  the  French  nation ; which  is  the 
reafon  that  public  tranquillity  is  never  difturbed  there,  as  in  mod  of  the 
other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  the  underhand  dealings  and  intrigues 
of  the  Greek  priefts,  every  where  jealous  of  the  prote&ion  which  France 
grants  to  the  Latin  churches. 


Nio  pays  to  the  captain-pacha  near  9,000  piadres,  including  prefents 
and  other  cudomary  expenles.  A Greek  waiwode,  appointed  by  the  Porte, 
is  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  impolt.  Fie  is  alio  to  keep  good  order, 
and  adminifter  juflice,  conjointly  with  lix  primates,  whom  the  inhabitants 
eleCt  every  year  in  a general  alfembly. 

This  ifland,  of  too  little  extent  to  be  lufficient  for  its  own  wants,  has 
almoll  always  experienced  the  lot  of  the  other  Cyclades.  Hidory  would 
make  little  mention  of  it,  if  Homer,  palling  from  Samos  to  Athens,  had 
not  anchored  in  its  harbour,  and  died  there  a few  days  after.  The  inha- 
bitants hadened  to  ereCl  to  him  a tomb,  no  veftige  of  which  has  been  re- 
maining for  a long  time  pad. 

Mod  of  the  medals  of  Nio  bear  a palm-tree  on  their  reverie.  This  tree 
is  no  longer  cultivated  in  the  idand:  it  is  even  rather  fcarce  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  thofe  which  we  faw  at  Scio,  in  Crete,  and  at  Naxos,  have 
never  yielded  fruits  that  have  arrived  at  maturity.  The  climate  is  not 
fufficiently  warm  to  admit  of  it.  We  Hi  all  even  remark,  that  the  date  ripens 
with  difficulty  in  Egypt,  when  the  tree  is  too  much  expofed  to  the  cool 
fea -breeze. 
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Almoft  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  illand  «re  cultivators : very  few  among 
them  are  mariners  or  merchants:  active  and  laborious,  they  turn  to  pretty 
good  account  a foil  naturally  far  from  fertile.  They  negled  nothing  to 
obtain  manure,  and  to  water  the  grounds  intended  to  fupply  them  with 
herbage  and  fruits. 

When  the  labours  of  the  country  are  finilhed  or  interrupted,  the  women 
employ  themfelves  in  fpinning  the  cotton  which  they  gather,  and  in  knittine 
{lockings  and  caps  which  they  fell  to  their  dealers,  or  to  (Hangers  who  land 
on  the  illand.  We  never  appeared  in.  the  (Ireets  without  feeing  women 
running  up  from  all  quarters,  who  came  to  offer  us  lome,  and  who  frequently 
fatigued  us  by  the  perfeverance  which  they  difplayed  in  getting  us  to  purchafe 
them. 

» 

This  love  of  work  enables  the  inhabitants  of  Nio  to  difeharge  the  impoft 
with  punctuality,  and  procures  to  all  a competence  which  one  would  not 
imagine  them  to  enjoy  at  firft  fight.  Here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  long  and  unfortunate  experience  has  taught  the  tributary  fuh- 
jects,  that- they  mult  not  exhibit  too  much  comfort,  dill  lefs  make  a difplay 
of  wealth  : not  only  would  the  taxes  be  prefently  increafed,  but  the  cupidity 
of  fome  officer  of  the  Porte  might  not  be  latiated  except  by  the  ruin  of  all 
the  inhabitants.  The  Turks,  indeed,  allow  the  infidels  to  live,  provided 
they  fuffer  to  be  fnatched  from  them  every  thing  that  exceeds  the  firft  wantj 
of  life. 

The  ifland  furnilhes  wine,  not  only  to  all  its  inhabitants,  but  alfo  to  thofe 
veffels  which  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

In  a good  feafon  are  gathered  as  much  as  fifty  thoufand  okes  of  oil*  of  in- 
different  quality. 
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The  wheat,  barley,  and  legumes,  are  generally  fufficient  only  for  the  con- 
fumption  oi  nine  or  ten  months. 

Every  year  are  exported,  for  Ancona  and  Venice,  from  eight  to  ten 
thoufand  okes  of  cotton,  independently  of  a great  number  of  {lockings  and 
caps,  which  pafs  into  Italy  and  into  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  likewife 
made  fome  cotton  cloths,  which  are  confumed  in  the  iiland. 

A fmall  quantity  of  was  and  honey  is  exported. 

Here  are  bred  four  hundred  fmall-fized  oxen,  fix  thoufand  goats,  and 
three  hundred  fheep.  Cheefe  is  an  article  of  importation  of  little  import- 
ance,. 


We  {laid  but  three  days  at  Nio  : a fmall  Ragufan  vetfel  being  on  the 
point  of  departure  for  Ar  gen  tier  a,  we  determined  to  embark  on  board 
of  her,  and  repair  with  her  to  that  ifland.  We  fet  fail  on  the  24th  oi 
Meffidor  ft  2th  of  July)  at  break  of  day,  with  a light  breeze  from  the  fouth- 
eafl,  which  permitted  us  to  get  to  windward  as  much  as  was  neceffary  for 
palling  to  the  northward  of  Sikinos . A calm  afterwards  detained  us  upwards 
of  three  hours  a mile  from  that  ifland,  till  the  north  wind,  which  blew,  as 
ufual,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  allowed  us  to  purfue  our  route. 

Sikinos  lies  feven  or  eight  miles  to  the  wefl-fouth-weft  of  N-io.  This 
ifland  is  lofty,  mountainous,  of  fmall  extent,  and  contains,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, but  two  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  no  harbour,  and  is  little  fre- 
quented at  the  prefent  day  by  Europeans.  Its  produ&ions  confift  of  wheat, 
barley,  wine,  cotton,  and  fruits.  It  pays  about  2,000  piaftres  to  the  cap- 
tain-pacha. 
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We  prefently  perceived,  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  fouth,  Policandro, 
formerly  Pilolegandros , an  ifland  a little  fmaller,  and  fomewhat  lefs  pro- 
ductive, than  Sikinos.  A moment  after,  we  difcovered  the  little  defert 
ifland  formerly  called  Lagusa , and  by  the  modern  Greeks  Cardiotissa,  fitu- 
ated  nearly  at  an  equal  diflance  from  Sikinos  and  Policandro.  Five 
or  flx  leagues  to  the  northward  we  left  Siphanto,  formerly  known  under 
the  name  of  Sifhxos and  we  anchored  in  the  road  of  Argentiera  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  fix  fathoms  water.  Our  mariners  let  °-q 
but  one  anchor,  and  carried  a mooring  to  the  ihore,  as  the  anchorage  is 
very  fafe  in  fummer,  and  as  it  is,  befides,  fheltered  in  all  feafons  by  Buret 
Island , which  lies  two  miles  off.  (See  Plate  vi.) 

In  the  evening  we  repaired,  with  the  captain,  two  fervants,  and  two 
failors,  to  the  village  lituated  on  a height,  a mile  from  the  coafl.  We  were 
greatly  furprifed,  on  our  arrival,  to  find  the  inhabitants  under  arms,  and 
above  all  to  fee  them  level  their  pieces  at  us,  in  order  to  prevent  us  from 
advancing.  We  inquired  after  the  French  agent,  an  old  feaman,  whom 
the  nation  has  placed  here  to  ferve  as  a pilot  to  the  fhips  of  war  which  enter 
the  Arciii pelago.  They  then  interrogated  us ; and,  on  our  anfwers,  war- 
fare was  no  longer  in  queftion.  The  primates  laid  afide  their  arms,  came  to 
us,  apologized,  and  not  only  invited  us  to  enter  their  town,  but  alfo  offered 
us  every  thing  that  might  lay  in  their  power. 

We  were  not  long  in  difeovering  the  caufe  of  this  general  alarm : our 
unexpected  appearance  at  the  town  about  fix  or  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
in  numbers  which  fear  doubled,  tripled  perhaps,  had  made  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  apprehend  the  return  of  the  robbers  who  not  long  fince  had  come 
to  plunder  them. 


We 
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We  were  informed  that  twenty  Mainots  had  furprifed  them  on  a holiday, 
Idle  they  were  drinking  and  diverting  themfelves;  and  that,  after  having 
fecured  the  fmall  number  of  men  in  a condition  to  defend  themfelves,  they 
had' entered  fucceffively  into  all  the  houfes,  and  had  thence  carried  off  the 
moll  valuable  eifedls : they  had  pufhed  their  cruelty  fo  far  as  to  torture,  in 
a thoufand  ways,  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  in  order  to 
snake  them  confefs  the  place  where  their  money  was  concealed.  This  fcene 
of  horror  laded  a whole  night.  The  vefTel  which  had  brought  thefe 
Mainots,  let  fail  the  next  morning  without  the  inhabitants  of  Argexti- 
era,  who  were  unarmed,  being  able  to  do  any  thing  more  than  deplore 
their  melancholy  deftiny,  and  to  addrefs  prayers  to  Heaven  that  thefe 
robbers  might  be  fwaliowed  up,  with  all  their  booty,  by  the  foaming  billows. 

The  Mainots,  or  Magnets,  are  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  fouth  part  of  the 
More  a,  the  envnons  oi  Sparta,  and  more  particularly  the  part  which  ex- 
tends horn  Misitra  to  Cape  Matapan.  Feeble  remains  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, they  aie  as  aident  as  their  anceftors  in  defending  their  liberty,  and 
in  maintaining  their  independence.  The  Turks  have  fometimes  obtained  a 
trifling  trioute  from  them,  without  ever  having  been  able  to  fubdue  them 
entirei).  Cultivators  or  fhepherds,  mariners  or  pirates,  according  to  wants 
and  chcumdances,  they  are  always  ready  to  quit  the  fmall  towns  which  they 
occupy  on  the  Gulfs  of  Coron  and  of  Colokythia,  for  the  purpofe  of 
penetiating  into  the.  inteiior  oi  the  country,  and  edabhfhing  themfelves  on 
the  mountains. 

With  this  energy,  and  this  love  of  liberty,  one  regrets  to  fee  among  them 
robbers,  who,  not  content  with  making  war  on  the  Turks  that  have  un- 
juftly  difpoffeffed  them  of  a part  of  their  territory,  alfo  go  fometimes  to 
plunder  the  unfortunate  Greeks  of  the  fmall  Hands  of  the  Archipelago, 
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whom  a fame  intereft  and  a fame  religion  fhould  rather  unite  again  ft  their 
common  enemies. 

Argentiera,  anciently  known  under  the  name  of  Cimolis,  received 
the  name  that  it  bears  at  this  day  on  our  charts,  from  a mine  of  fiver, 
which  is  laid  to  have  been  worked  a long  time  with  fuccefs.  In  the  inten- 
tion of  fatisfying  our  curiofity  in  this  refped,  we  queftioned  the  agent  of  the 
Republic,  the  primates,  and  fome  of  the  inhabitants.  They  all  anfwered 
us,  that  they  had,  indeed,  heard  the  old  men  fpeak  of  it,  but  that  the 
thunder -bolt  which  had  fallen  on  it,  had  no  longer  left  any  traces  of  it. 
The  re'fearches  which  wre  made  on  this  fubjed,  during'  our  ftay  in  the 
iftand,  w-ere  fruitlefs : we  faw  nothing  that  had  the  lmalleft  appearance  of  a 
mine;  fo  that  we  fliould  doubt  its  exiftence,  if  the  awkward  anftver  of  the 
inhabitants  had  appeared  to  us  dictated  only  by  the  intereft  which  they 
have  in  concealing  it  from  the  Turks,  who  would  be  tempted,  perhaps,  to 
work  it,  if  it  came  to  their  knowledge;  which  would  attrad  them  to  the 
iftand,  and  be  a perpetual  caufe  of  extortion. 

The  hiftory  of  this  iftand  is  confounded  with  that  of  Milo,  whofe  lot  it 
has  always  followed,  and  to  which  it  is,  beftdes,  very  near.  It  is  little  more 
than  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  population  is  two  hundred 
fouls.  Arid,  mountainous,  and  volcanic,  neither  plains,  vallies,  nor  watered 
lands,  are  to  be  feen  throughout  its  whole  extent;  nor  any  thing,  in  a word, 
that  can  render  it  an  abode  in  the  leaft  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  Some 
fcattered  vines,  very  few  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  a great  many  uncultivated 
lands,  very  few  which  are  fit  for  the  culture  of  barley,  wheat,  and  cotton: 
this  is  what  Argentiera  at  firft  prefents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller;  but 
the  trace  of  the  fubterraneous  fires  which  have  aded  on  it,  fometimes  with 
ilownefs,  fometimes  in  a violent  manner,  merit,  no  doubt,  to  fix  for  a few 
moments  the  attention  of  the  naturalift. 
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The  town  is  fituated  on  a rock  of  red  porphyry*  very  little  changed  by 
the  action  of  fire.  The  texture  of  this  porphyry  is  hard,  and  yet  fufceptible 
of  a tolerably  handfome  polifh  ; but  the  fellpar,  which  is  difleminated  in  it 
in  little  white  points,  is  partly  decompofed.  In  the  environs  are  found  other 
porphyries  of  a bright  green  and  of  a dark  green,  not  fo  beautiful  nor  fo  hard 
as  the  preceding.  To  the  weft  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  town  are  feen  every 
where  rocks  of  porphyry,  white  or  reddifb,  more  or  lefs  decompofed.  That 
which  has  attained  the  laid  degree  of  decompofition,  is  friable,  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  by  no  means  ponderous : it  is  eafily  divided  in  water,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  on  linen  and  on  cloths  the  properties  of  the  beft  fuller’s  earth. 
It  is  this  which  the  ancients  knew  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Cimo- 
lian  earth,  or  earth  of  Cimolis  *. 

Mariners  who  land  on  this  ifland,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  make  ufe  of 
this  earth  by  way  of  foap,  and  obtain  from  it  the  fame  refults.  They 
prefer,  however,  that  which  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  in  the  road 
ilftlf,  becaufe  it  is  more  pure,  diffolves  more  quickly  in  water,  and  gets  the 
dirt  out  of  linen  much  better  than  the  other -f* 


* Citizen  VAuq|7ELiv,  member  of  the  National  Inftitute,  a very  diftinguilhed  chemift, 
to  whom  I communicated  a fpecimen  of  this  earth,  analyzed  it.  Out  of  one  hundred  parts 
he  found: 


1.  Silex 

2.  Alumine 

3.  Lime  - 

4.  Muriat  of  foda 

5.  Water 


79  parts; 

5 

+ 

2 

10 


Total  100 

-f  This  yielded  to  Citizen  VAuquELiN,  out  of  a hundred  parts ; 


1.  Silex  - - - - 68 

2.  Alumine  - - - - 20 

3.  Muriat  of  foda  - 5 

4.  Water  ....  7 


VOL.  II, 


5 


100 
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The  Cimolian  earth,  taken  from  the  rock  which  I have  juft  mentioned, 
prefents,  when  broken,  the  portion  of  trap  diftindt  from  felfpar.  There  are 
feen  in  it  a few  fpicula;  of  black  fchorl,  not  decompofed  ; and  what  leaves 
no  doubt  refpecting  the  origin  of  this  rock,  is,  that  it  may  be  traced  through 
all  the  alterations  which  it  has  undergone,  from  the  beautiful  red  porphyry, 
almoft  entire,  to  the  laft  Rate  of  decompofition  of  which  I have  fpoken. 

No  rock  here  appears  overthrown  by  the  adtion  of  fire;  thofe  which  are 
cleft  at  a great  depth,  on  a Hoping  ground,  are  always  in  a great  mats,  and 
never  prefent  ftrata  nor  banks;  while,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifand,  to 
the  north-weft,  for  example,  every  where  are  feen  regular  ftrata,  fragments 
of  rocks  of  various  nature,  more  or  lefs  altered,  and  mixed  with  volcanic 
afhes,  folid  or  porous  lava.  Here  are  to  be  perceived  ftrata  of  pumice- 
ftones,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  duft. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a part  of  the  ifland  has  been  formerly  changed 
by  the  flow  and  imperceptible  adtion  of  fubterraneous  fires,  or  by  the  va- 
pours which  they  have  raifed,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee  at  Milo,  and  that 
the  other  has  been  covered  by  the  fubftances  which  a volcano  has  ejedted  and 
depofited  in  regular  ftrata,  as  is  in  like  manner  to  be  feen  at  Milo,  and 
particularly  at  San  to  it  in. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Cimolis,  the  primates  conducted  us  upwards 
of  half  a league  from  the  town,  on  the  weft  tide  of  the  ifiand,  to  a place  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  where  we  perceived  fragments  of  bricks  and  potter’s 
ware,  which  would  have  fufficiently  indicated  to  us  the  pofition  of  the 
ancient  town,  if  tradition,  among  the  inhabitants,  could  have  left  us  any 
doubt  in  this  refpedt.  On  a bank  of  lava  of  a yellowifh  gray,  which  would, 
at  firft  fight,  be  taken  for  a clay  loaded  with  faline  fubftances,  we  faw  about 
forty  ditches  dug  befide  each  other,  and  a little  farther,  on  a hillock  of 
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the  fame  nature,  other  ditches,  which  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  recently 
dug:  the  latter  contained  charcoal,  human  bones  burnt,  and  fragments  of 
earthen  veflels.  On  one  of  the  (ides  of  this  hillock  was  a lquare  opening, 
which  led  us  to  a grotto,  where  we  found  four  fimple  farcophagi  of  une- 
qual lize,  of  a white  porpnyric  lava,  fomewhat  hard,  and  yet  eafy  enough 
to  be  hewn.  Their  lid  was  wanting;  but  they  were,  in  other  refpedts,  in 
tolerably  good  prefervation : they  were  five  or  fix  feet  in  length,  by  two  or 
two  and  a half  in  breadth.  The  grotto  had  the  form  of  a long  fquare*, 
fifteen  feet  in  depth,  before  which  was  a lquare  veftibule  eight  feet  in  width. 

This  difcovery  gave  us  the  idea  of  having  the  earth  dug  above  the  hil- 
lock, in  the  places  where  the  ground  echoed  under  our  feet,  and  appeared 
not  to  have  been  moved.  Our  attempt  was  fuccefsful : the  fir  ft  ftrokes 
of  the  fpade  procured  us  fome  rude,  figures  of  baked  earth,  in  rather  bad 
prefervation,  fuch  as  a toad,  a fphynx,  and  a cock,  as  well  as  a ifnall  vafe 
with  a handle,  in  the  Etrufcan  ftyle.  As  it  was  late,  and  we  had  with  us 
only  one  man  whom  the  primates  had  had  the  civility  to  order  to  come 
from  a neighbouring  field,  we  refolved  to  confine  ourfelves  for  that  day  to 
our  firft  trials,  and  to  return  the  next  day  with  twenty  workmen,  in  order  to 
turn  up  all  the  hillock,  and  endeavour  to  dil’cover  fome  catacomb,  into 
which  no  one  had  penetrated  before  us. 

The  captain  of  the  veffel  on  board  of  which  we  had  come  to  Cimolis, 
prevailed  on  us  to  embark  in  his  boat;  which  laved  us  from  the  difagreeable 
neceffity  of  going  on  foot  or  of  riding,  as  the  day  before,  on  alfes  which 
neither  had  bridles  nor  halters,  and  on  which  had  been  put,  by  way  of 
faddles,  very  inconvenient  pack-laddles,  furmfhed  with  four  longitudinal 
pieces  of  wood,  fuch  as  we  had  leen  in  almoft  all  the  illands  of  the  Auchi- 
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When  we  had  doubled  the  cape  the  neared  to  Milo,  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  north  wind,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  a fea  a little 
too  rough  for  a common  boat,  obliged  us  to  land  near  this  cape,  in  a 
place  where  we  found,  at  fome  toifes  above' the  level  of  the  fea,  a dratum  of 
earth  containing  todil  fliells,  half  decompofed,  of  the  genus  Perna , fimilar 
to  thole  of  Piedmont,  drawn  by  Langius,  the  analogy  of  which  is  not 
known  to  naturalids.  Thefe  [hells  are  very  thick:  the  two  valves  are  fre- 
quently found  together,  but  almod  always  broken  and  in  bad  condition. 

As  it  was  already  late,  we  quickened  our  pace,  in  order  to  difpofe,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  of  our  labourers,  according  to  the  plan  of  digging  that  we 
wilhed  to  execute.  We  caufed  fome  to  clear  away  the  earth  from  a catacomb 
which  we  lufpetded  to  dnd  at  a little  didance  from  that  which  we  had  feen 
the  day  before.  The  others  dug  on  the  hillock,  itfelf  where  we  had  already 
found  fome  figures. 

The  catacomb  being  entirely  laid  open,  we  faw,  at  the  extremity,  nothing 
but  a farcophagus  cut  in  the  bank  of  lava,  and  a vafe  of  coarfe  potter’s  ware, 
with  a narrow  neck,  which  was  broken  through  the  awkwardnefs  of  one  of 
the  labourers.  Thofe  who  were  at  work  on  the  hillock,  dug  in  feveral 
ditches,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  wdthout  finding  any  thing  but  a(be% 
coals,  fome  remains  of  bones,  and  fragments  of  earthen  vefiels  of  every  form 
and  every  fize.  We  regretted  exceedingly,  among  others,  a large  brown  vafe, 
in  the  Etrufcan  dyle,  on  which  were  feveral  figures  of  men  painted  red.  We 
made  fome  farther  attempts  in  the  environs  without  difcovering  any  thing 
intereding. 

On  the  following  days,  we  learnt  that  all  this  ground  had  been  dug  re- 
peatedly, at  one  while  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  idand,  who  thought  to  find 
there  treafures  buried  by  their  ancedors •,  at  another,  by  fome  traveller,  whom 
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curiofity  had,  like  ourfelves,  brought  into  the  ifland-  Citizen  Fauvel, 
whom  we  favv  a few  years  after  at  Athens,  told  us  that  he  had  alfo  had 
people  to  dig  in  various  places  at  Cimolis,  by  order  of  M.  de  Choiseul, 
then  ambaffador  at  Constantinople;  which  had  procured  him  fome 
pieces  of  coin,  and  fome  ornaments  for  the  ufe  of  women. 

Independently  of  tradition,  of  the  fepulchres,  and  of  the  fragments  of 
brick  and  potter’s  ware,  which  indicate,  in  an  inconteftable  manner,  the  fite 
of  the  ancient  town,  there  are  on  the  coaft,  in  this  place,  works  fomewhat 
confiderable : cuts,  canals  in  the  bank  of  lava,  probably  for  the  purpole  of 
affording  a paffage  to  boats;  and  caves  for  fheltering  them  from  the  rain 
and  fun.  Two  or  three  hundred  toifes  from  the  fea,  are  feen  caverns  dug  by 
the  hand  of  man  in  a ftratum  of  pumice-flone,  which,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  places  of  habitation,  or  interment,  at  different  epochs  which  hiftory  has 
paffed  over  in  filence.  We  fhall  frequently  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  fimilar 
caverns  in  the  courfe  of  our  travels,  and  to  prefent  our  conjectures  on  that 
fubjedl. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  fo  diftreffed,  that  they  have  very  often 
fome  difficulty  to  pay  15  or  1600  piaftres  impoft  which  the  captain-pacha 
levies  annually  on  them.  Cotton  is  almoft  the  only  article  that  produces 
them  any  money.  The  women  are  employed,  during  the  whole  year,  when 
the  labours  of  the  country  permit,  in  fpinning  cotton  with  a wheel,  fome- 
times  with  a diftaff,  and  in  knitting  ftockings  for  the  Europeans.  Mariners 
find,  in  all  feafons,  hogs,  poultry,  and  eggs,  to  be  purchafed  for  the  fupply 
of  their  veffels;  they  alfo  find  fometimes  pleafures  which  detain  them  too 
long  in  the  roadftead,  and  make  them  forget  their  duty  as  well  as  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  owners. 
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The  drefs  of  the  women  (See  Plate  XI .)  is  as  remarkable  in  this  iftand 
as  in  almoft  all  the  Cyclades:  the  petticoat  does  not  reach  the  knee;  the 
fhift  fcarcely  comes  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  difplays  a wide  pair  of 
breeches  faftened  on  the  one  hand  to  the  waift,  and  on  the  other  below  the 
knee:  the  legs  are  covered  with  two  pairs  of  Lockings,  Luffed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  appear  fwelled.  The  neck  is  concealed  under  a corfet 
quilted  and  ftiffened  with  whalebone;  a piece  of  velvet,  fattin,  or  doth, 
trimmed  with  gold  or  Liver  net-lace,  or  fet  off  by  a Lmple  embroidery, 
adorns  their  whole  front;  and,  in  their  gala  drefs,  two  wide  fleeves  are  Lxed 
to  the  corfet,  and  fall  on  each  fide  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  In  fummer, 
all  the  arm  is  covered  only  by  the  Leeve  of  the  fhift.  The  head  is  enveloped 
with  a handkerchief,  which  paffes  under  the  chin,  and  leaves  fully  expofed 
to  view  a face  not  unfrequently  handfome. 

Polino,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Burnt  Island,  prefents 
the  fame  organization  as  Cl molis.  Every  where  are  feen  porphyries  de- 
compofed,  rocks  white  or  reddifh ; every  where  traces  of  the  volcano 
which  has  aded  on  it  and  on  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Situated  to  the 
fouth-eafl  of  Cimolis,  and  to  the  eaft  north-eaft  of  Milo,  it  is  by  no  means 
extenfive,  but  defert,  and  entirely  deprived  of  water.  Although  it  is  covered 
with  grafs  and  fhrubs,  the  inhabitants  of  Cimolis  dare  not  luffer  their  flocks 
to  graze  there,  becaufe  they  are  perfuaded  that  the  ferpents,  which  are  there 
very  numerous,  would  foon  occafion  their  death;  and,  neverthelefs,  they 
acknowledge  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  Polino  wild  goats,  which  mul- 
tiply abundantly,  and  brave  the  venom  of  thofe  reptiles. 

It  was  interefling  to  know  whether  there  were  in  fad  u'ild  goats  in  that: 
ifland,  and  whether  the  ferpents,  which  were  there  to  be  met  with,.rwere  as 
dangerous  as  the.  inhabitants  of  Cimolis  told  us.  We  refolved,  in  con- 
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fequence,  to  make  a (hooting  party  on  the  27th  of  Mefl'idor  (15th  of  July), 
and  to  take  with  us  two  Greeks  that  were  pointed  out  as  very  capable  of 
feconding  us.  The  primates  announced  to  us  jeftingly,  that  there  exifted 
among  them  a law,  by  which  no  one  could  fhoot  on  Polino  without  their 
permiflion,  and  without  delivering  to  them,  on  their  return,  half  of  the 
game.  “ We  willingly  lubmit,”  faid  we  to  them,  “ to  this  law;  we  will 
“ keep  nothing  but  the  (kin  of  the  quadrupeds  that  we  (hall  kill,  and  we 
“ will  give  you  all  the  reft.”  This,  as  will  prefently  be  feen,  was  counting 
the  chickens  before  they  were  hatched. 

Citizen  Brugui  er  e,  little  accuftomed  to  the  fatigues  of  fuch  a (hooting 
party,  contented  himfelf  with  herborizing,  and  with  picking  up  a few  feeds 
and  fome  land-(hells,  while  I feveral  times  traverfed  the  mod  rugged  places 
of  the  ifland.  My  guides,  like  two  dogs,  hunted  every  where,  examined  all 
the  rocks,  ran  into  all  the  bullies,  and  difplayed  an  ardour  worthy  of  better 
fuccefs.  Indeed,  they  put  up  fome  of  the  quadrupeds  which  we  were  in  queft 
of,  but  I never  could  get  at  them:  frequently  even  I could  not  fee  them 
among  the  rocks  which  they  inhabit.  I more  than  once  difcharged  mv 
piece  at  them  loaded  with  ball,  from  a very  great  diftance,  without  doing 
them  any  injury.  In  thefe  pretended  goats,  I thought  I recognized  the 
argali *,  which  is  known  to  be  common  in  Crete,  in  Naxos,  and  in  all 
the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Our  chace  after  ferpents  was  more  fuccefsful:  I cut  one  in  two  by  a muiket- 
ball  : towards  the  evening,  our  guides  caught  another  of  a different  fpecies, 
which  belongs  to  the  genus  Boa  of-Lix  xi us ; but  we  could  not  diicover  the 
viper  for  which  we  were  looking,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  more  or  Ids 
plenty  in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 


n-,- 
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The  boa,  (Plate  XV I.  fig.  2.  A.  B.)  has  a cylindrical  body,  of  a yellow 
gray,  marked  with  a number  of  irregular  blackifh  fpots.  The  head  is  oval, 
and  obtufe;  the  fnout  is  formed  by  a triangular  fcale,  broad  and  fhort;  the 
two  fcales  which  come  next,  are  likewife  broad  and  fhort : thofe  which  cover 
the  body,  are  fmall,  round,  equal,  almoft  hexagonal,  and  fmooth : the  ab- 
dominal ones,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  feventy-two,  are  fhort  and 
narrow.  The  eyes  are  fmall  and  funk  in  the  head.  The  tongue  is  forked, 
and  the  under  lip  is  rounded.  The  tail  is  obtufe  and  very  fhort.  The  caudal 
fcales  are  twenty-two  in  number*. 

The  mouth  of  this  boa  is  not  provided  with  fangs;  which  muff  occafion 
It  to  be  placed  among  the  fpecies  which  are  not  venomous. 

* Boa  turcica  grfco-flarvefcensi  cauda  brewjjima3  /cutis  dorfalibus  minimis  roLmdatilis  fub  kexagonis 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Arrival  at  Milo  .-—Defcription  of  that  if  and. — Its  volcano,  its  grottoes,  its 
mineral  waters. — Situation  of  the  ancient  town. — A number  of  catacombs 
which  are  to  be  found  in  its  environs. 

We  departed  from  Cimolis  on  the  28th  of  Meffidor  (16th  of  July)  with 
the  boat  deftined  to  keep  up  a communication  with  Milo,  and  to  convey 
perfons  who  repair  rather  frequently  from  the  one  ifland  to  the  other.  In  an 
hour  and  a half,  we  landed  in  the  quarter  called  Apollonia,  where  mules, 
which  the  primates  of  Cimolis  had  befpoke  of  thofe  of  Milo,  had  been 
waiting  for  us  for  fome  time.  The  paffage  is  about  two  leagues,  though 
the  diftance  is  not  a mile  between  the  neareft  points  of  the  two  iflands. 

The  coaft  on  which  we  landed,  prefented  to  us  a tolerably  folid  bank  of 
yellowifh  earth,  ftrewn  with  three  fpecies  of  foflil  echini,  with  petrified  tere- 
bratulae,  and  with  feveral  fragments  of  fhells.  In  the  environs,  were  pumice- 
ftones  and  various  lava.  Grottoes,  dug  by  the  hand  of  man,  are  rather  com- 
mon on  this  coaft,  and  feetn  to  indicate  that  there  were  formerly  habitations 
in  this  part  of  the  ifland:  they  have  been  formed,  as  at  Cimolis,  in  a 
ftratum  of  pumice-ftone  ealy  enough  to  be  worked. 

It  took  us  upwards  of  three  hours  to  reach  the  town  by  a bad  road 
Every  thing  that  offered  itfelf  to  us  was  volcanic.  We  faw  every  where 
porphyries  more  or  lefs  decompofed,  white  earths,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Cimolis ; gray  lava,  ponderous,  and  in  large  rnaffes:  we  perceived  in 
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fome  places  indications  of  fmall-grained  iron-ore,  and  veins  of  ponderous 
fpar,  mixed  with  a red  earth:  we  eroded  hills  uncultivated,  dry,  and  arid: 
we  went  into  a gorge  of  rather  rapid  defeent,  where  enormous  rocks  of  lava, 
fufpended  over  our  heads,  threatened  every  moment  to  bury  us  by  their 
fall.  We  at  length  difeovered  a tolerably  handfome  plain,  in  the  midd  of 
which  was  a town  which,  a fliort  time  iince,  was  not  inferior  to  any  other  of 
the  Archipelago,  but  which,  at  this  day,  fcarcely  prefents  any  thing  but 
ruins. 

On  entering  it,  we  were  (truck  at  feeing  on  all  (ides  houfes  fallen  in,  men 
bloated,  confumptive  faces,  ambulating  corpfes.  Every  where  the  image  of 
dedrudlion  and  of  death  offered  itfelf  to  our  eyes.  Scarcely  do  forty  families, 
the  greater  part  foreigners,  drag  on  their  unfortunate  exiftence  in  a town 
which  (till  reckoned  five  thoufand  inhabitants  within  its  walls  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lad  century, 

Tournefort  had  difeovered,  in  i 700,  that  the  air  of  Milo  was  un~ 
wholefome,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  very  fubject  to  dangerous  diforders; 
but  this  infalubrity  of  the  air  mud  have  increafed  very  much  fince  that 
epoch,  either  through  the  effedt  of  the  dagnant  waters  which  lie  between  the 
town  and  the  head  of  the  harbour,  or  through  the  pernicious  exhalations 
which  are  inceffantly  riling  to  the  ead  and  to  the  fouth,  from  a foil  adted  on 
by  fubterraneous  fires.  To  thefe  caufes  of  infedlion  and  mortality,  may  be 
added  the  bad  quality  of  the  well  and  cidern  waters  of  which  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  of  this  illand  are  obliged  to  make  ufe. 

Although  this  was  not  the  mod  unwholefome  feafon  of  the  year,  we  had, 
neverthelefs,  been  apprized  of  the  danger  that  there  was  in  deeping  two  or 
three  nights  in  the  town;  which  determined  us  to  go  that  very  evening  to 
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the  monaffiery  of  St.  Marino,  Ayia  Marin  a t fituated  at  a little  diRance 
from  Mount  St.  Elias. 

<• 

We  proceeded  for  half  an  hour  in  the  part  of  the  plain  which  extends  from 
the  town  to  the  fea;  we  palled  along  home  marfhes,  and  a faltern  of  little 
extent;  we  followed  the  Reep  Ihores  of  the  fouth  coalt  of  the  harbour;  we 
afterwards  eroded  a Email  arid  plain,  formerly  cultivated,  (hewn  with  frag' 
ments  of  pumice-Rone;  then  gaining  higher  ground,  and  Rill  following  a 
weRerly  direction,  we  law  banks  of  white,  volcanic  earth,  fomewhat  limilar 
to  thole  of  C i mo lis,  which  were  fucceeded  by  conliderable  {helves  of  granites 
charged  with  vitreous  points.  The  whole  ground  is  covered  with  little  grains 
of  glafs,  which  detach  themfelves  from  thefe  granites  with  tolerable  facility. 

The  traces  of  the  road  were  not  very  eafiJy  dillinguifhed,  fo  rugged  and 
uniform  was  the  ground  : our  mules  had  fome  difficulty  to  keep  their  feet  on 
it.  It  was  curious  to  fee  thefe  animals  get  over  the  word  paffes  without 
ever  Rumbling.  Sometimes  almoR  ereCt  on  their  crupper,  they  fpring  for- 
ward on  lofty  rocks,  almoR  perpendicular,  and  fometimes  they  defeend  Reep 
declivities,  if  not  with  the  fame  agility,  at  lead  with  the  fame  precifion. 
The  only  danger  that  you  have  to  run,  in  making  ule  of  thefe  animals, 
proceeds  lefs  from  them  than  from  their  conductors.  The  latter,  accuRomed 
to  prick  them  with  a fpur  with  which  their  Rick  is  armed,  cannot  prefent 
themfelves  on  one  tide  without  the  frightened  animal  wifhing  to  fpring  on  the 
other.  In  whatever  lituation  you  may  happen  to  be,  thefe  conductors  are  fo 
inattentive,  fo  heedlefs,  that,  frequently  fpurring  their  mules  unfeafonably, 
they  are  the  caule  of  their  wincing  on  the  brinks  of  the  precipices  which  you 
have  under  your  feet,  and  occafion  to  the  rider  a fright  Rill  greater  than  the 
danger. 
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We  were  advancing  acrofs  thefe  accumulated  rocks:  we  had  on  our  right 
the  "harbour,  whofe  extent  we  were  completely  meafuring;  beyond,  the  village 
of  Castro , or  • Sifovrs , feated  on  the  fummit  of  a lofty,  pyramidal  hill. 
Before  us,  Mount  St.  Elias  fhewed  itfelf  almofi:  entirely  to  our  eyes*.  We 
c raffed  another  bank  of  very  hard  and  very  ponderous  lava,  of  a blackith 
gray,  after  which  we  found  ourfelves  on  an  earthy  foil,  whence  we  difcovered 
the  monastery  where  we  had  refolved  to  pafs  the  night. 

A quarter  of  a league  from  the  monaftery,  we  faw  a beautiful  gypfum 
extracted  from  a ftratum  of  deep  earth,  mixed  with  volcanic  allies,  frag- 
ments of  pumice- ftone,  and  puzzolana.  This  earthy  ftratum  extended  to  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and,  in  feveral  places,  exhibited  excavations  from 
which  plafter-ftone  had  in  like  manner  been  extracted  at  different  periods. 

The  friars  received  us  very  well,  and  treated  us  in  their  bed  manner.  In 
their  houfe  we  drank  very  good  water,  as  well  as  excellent  wine;  and  though 
they  live  poorly  all  the  year,  and  fubfift  generally  on  cheefe,  olives,  fnails, 
legumes,  and  fruits,  we  found  there  poultry,  eggs,  herbs,  and  delicious 
honey:  at  the  fame  time  they  fet  before  us  oranges,  apricots,  plums,  and 
grapes,  kinder  their  roof  one  may  eat  excellent  mutton,  lamb,  and  kids. 
The  milk  there  is  very  good,  game  abundant,  and  what  is  better,  no  doubt, 
the  air,  in  this  part  of  the  iiland,  is  very  pure  and  very  wholefome.  The 
ruddy  face  of  thefe  caloyers  manifefted  fufficiently  that  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions of  the  plain  could  not  reach  them. 

The  next  morning,  at  fun-rife,  we  went  to  take  a walk  with  the  fuperior 
round  the  monaftery.  We  faw  paffing  fome  oxen,  which  were  going  to  graze 

* It  is  much  farther  to  the  weft  than  it  is  laid  down  on  the  chart  of  M,  de  Cmoiseui. 
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on  the  (babble.  A (lock  of  (beep  was  browfing  on  the  circumjacent  moun- 
tains, and  at  the  fame  time  a tolerably  great  number  of  goats  were  on 
their  way  to  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  barley  and  wheat  had  been  cut 
for  a long  time;  a part  was  already  trodden  out  and  put  by;  the  other  was 
loon  to  follow  it.  We  traveried  lbme  vineyards,  fome  orchards  of  olive-trees, 
and  fome  fields  covered  with  cotton.  The  grapes  were  beginning  to  turn 
black,  the  olive-trees  appeared  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  cotton  promifed  a 
good  crop. 

On  receding  from  the  cultivated  fields,  we  again  found  every  where  vol- 
canic productions,  and  nearly  the  fame  plants  that  we  had  feen  in  the  other 
ifiands  ; the  prickly  prinpinella,  thymes,  creeping  wild  thymes,  favories, 
rock-rofes,  arbutufes,  myrtles,  and  lentiiks.  We  collected  fome  feeds  and 
fome  land -(hells,  after  which  we  returned  home.  The  fuperior  carried  us 
into  the  garden:  fome  friars,  in  order  to  water  it,  had  repaired  thither  as 
foon  as  it  was  day-break:  it  was  fpacious,  and  kept  in  tolerably  good  order: 
a part  was  planted  with  orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  cedrats  or  bergamot  citron- 
trees,  fig-trees,  and  feveral  other  fruit-trees;  the  other  part  was  intended  for 
garden-ground. 

It  was  time  to  breakfaft  and  depart.  There  was  ferved  up  to  us  a kid 
fluffed  with  meat  and  bacon  cut  fmall,  with  pine  kernels,  raifins,  and  rice: 
next  was  brought  a pilau  made  with  a very  fat  hen,  then  honey,  preferved 
fweet-meats  made  of  bergamot-citron,  and  the  fame  kind  of  fruits  as  the  day 
before.  We  were  regaled  with  delicious  white  wine  and  excellent  coffee 
We  would  willingly  have  palfed  a few  months  with  thefe  worthy  friars,  had 
we  not  had  other  countries  to  fee,  other  regions  to  traverle.  We  took  leave 
of  them  when  we  had  vifited  their  church,  and  left  in  the  bafin  wherewith 
to  remunerate  them  for  the  civilities  which  we  had  received. 
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It  required  upwards  of  three  hours  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  town  where  we 
w ithed  to  deep,  as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  obferving  the  aluminous  grottoes 
ot  the  environs,  as  of  repairing  to  the  volcano  of  Calamo,  of  which  no  tra- 
veller, I believe,  has  made  mention.  We  pafled  this  night,  as  well  as  the 
following,  in  a ipacious  chamber,  where  we  evaporated  by  degrees,  over 
hot  aflies,  fome  very  good  vinegar,  which  we  had  brought  from  the  mo- 
nailery  of  St.  Marino.  This  precaution  always  proved  fortunate  to  us, 
when  we  were  obliged  to  make  any  flay  in  mardiy  and  unwholeiome  coun- 
tries. Had  we  not  negledted  it  at  the  moment  when  we  were  on  the  point 
of  beholding  again  our  natal  land,  death,  perhaps,  would  not  have  furpriied 
us;  I diould  not,  perhaps,  have  to  regret,  at  this  moment,  my  fellow-tra- 
veller and  the  bed:  of  my  friends. 

On  the  30th  of  Medidor  ( 1 8th  of  July),  we  repaired  to  the  mountain  of 
Calamo,  dtuated  to  the  fouth  fouth-weft  of  the  town.  It  is  not  very  lofty, 
and  the  road  leading  to  it  is  lefs  rugged  than  that  which  we  had  travelled 
the  preceding  day.  When  we  quitted  the  plain,  we  found  lands  unculti- 
vated, volcanic,  and  mixed  with  fragments  of  pumice-done:  they  appear 
to  have  been  abandoned  recently,  to  judge  of  them  from  the  houfes  half- 
dedroyed  which  are  there  met  with,  and  the  done-vats  in  ruins  which  are 
to  be  found  in  mod  of  the  fields.  This  excurfion  took  us  an  hour  and 
a half.  Before  we  arrived  at  the  fummit,  we  were  apprized  of  the  vicinity 
of  fome  volcanic  apertures  by  the  odour  of  fulphur,  which  all  at  once  druck 
our  olfaflory  nerves. 

A little  below  the  conical  fummit  of  this  mountain,  is  perceived  a rent 
of  a hundred  paces  in  extent,  which  has  been  effected  in  the  middle  of  a 
rock  of  heavy,  ferruginous  lava;  it  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a faline  crud, 
which  echoes  under  the  feet,  and  in  which  you  fink  jfometimes  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  There  are  l'een  fome  crevices,  whence  iflues  a very  fetid  fmoke ; 
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and  in  whatever  place  you  dig,  the  heat  is  to  powerful,  that  it  would  be 
impoftible  to  hold  your  hand  there  at  the  depth  of  a foot.  If  you  remove 
the  cruft,  you  fee  fulphur  fubiimated  into  yellow  fpiculs,  fo  eafy  to  be 
broken,  that  you  cannot  preferve  them. 

There  alfo  rifes  fome  fmoke  from  the  clefts  of  the  neighbouring  rocks. 
A few  paces  from  this  fpot  we  found  another  mouth,  which  prefented  to  us 
incruftations  of  a hard  white  matter,  fimilar  to  Cimolian  earth,  more  or 
lei's  charged  with  alum.  We  faw  there  others,  at  a little  diftance,  prefent- 
ing  the  fame  fubftances:  prefently  we  were  furrounded  by  fmoke- vents. 
We  faw  around  us  different  openings,  whence  iffued  a fmell  fo  fulphureous 
and  fetid,  that  we  could  fcarcely  breathe.  The  heat  of  the  ground  was 
very  fenfibly  felt:  we  both  funk  at  the  fame  moment,  and  we  thought  our- 
felves  fwallowed  up.  Neither  fervants  nor  guides  had  dared  to  follow  us. 
We  were  aware  of  our  imprudence,  and  we  haftened  to  leave  the  place. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  we  difeovered  all  the  openings  by  which  the 
fmoke  efcapes;  but  we  are  well  afl'ured  that  the  mountain  is  confiderably 
heated  towards  its  fummit;  that  this  heat,  which  is  burning  in  certain 
places,  is  very  moderate  in  fome  others,  and  that  it  is,  in  general,  more 
perceptible  wherever  there  is  any  conliderable  rent  or  fiffure.  A particu- 
larity which  we  remarked,  is  that  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  prefents  a 
fchiftofe  ftratum  of  about  a toife  in  thicknefs,  which  has  not  experienced 
the  a&ion  of  fire. 

We  amufed  ourfelves  in  fcratching  up  the  earth  in  feveral  places  j and 
we  found,  at  the  depth  of  a few  inches,  a white  earth,  warm  and  moift. 
which  may  be  kneaded  at  pleafure : it  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  Cimolian 
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earth,  and,  like  it,  exhibits  trap  Rill  diflindl  from  feifpar  We  thrufl 
down  our  canes  every  where  with  the  gEeatefl  facility,  and  without  ever 
finding  the  fmallefl  obflacle.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  here  that  Cimolian 
earth  is  a decompofition  of  the  rock  of  porphyry  itfelf,  flowly  attacked  by 
heat  and  the  faline  and  fulphureous  evaporations  which  rife  from  the 
bofom  of  the  mountain. 

We  faw,  a little  lower,  flrata  of  different  nature,  lava  ponderous  and 
ferruginous,  fragments  of  pumice-flone,  ochreous  earths  mixed,  gray  volcanic 
allies,  very  fine  and  very  light,  which  made  us  conjecture  that  the  explo- 
fions  which  have  taken  place  at  the  fummit,  are  very  ancient,  and  that  they 
may  be  dated,  perhaps,  from  the  period  when  Milo,  Cimolis,  and  Po- 
lino,  were  at  the  fame  time  fubjedt  to  the  adlion  of  the  fame  fubterrane- 
ous  fires.  The  decompofition  which  the  lava  of  Calamo  has  experienced, 
is  already  in  a very  advanced  Rate,  and  refembles  that  which  is  to  be  re- 
marked in  every  part  of  the  ifland.  The  upper  flrata  are,  in  a great  meafure 
refolved  into  an  earthy  Rate.  Gypfum  has  already  been  formed  in  fome  of 
thefe  flrata,  and  thofe  which  Rill  have  any  folidity,  are  very  ferruginous, 
and  little  different,  as  to  appearance,  from  the  fcorise  of  iron. 

We  returned  to  dine  at  Milo;  and,  in  the  evening,  we  went  to  vifit 
the  quarter  where  is  formed  plumofe  alum,  of  which  the  ancients  and 

The  analyfis  of  this  earth  gave  Citizen  Vauquelin,  on  a hundred  parts : 


1.  Silex 

2.  Alumine 

3.  Oxyde  of  iron 
4*  Lime 

5.  Muriat  of  foda 

6.  Water 
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moderns  have  equally  fpoken.  It  is  a quarter  of  a league  from  the  town,  in 
nearly  an  eafterly  direction.  At  a diftance  are  perceived  the  great  banks 
of  whitifh  earth,  in  which  feveral  openings  have  been  made  at  different 
periods  for  the  extraction  of  alum;  but  feveral  of  them  have  been  clofed, 
or  have  fallen  in  of  themfelves,  owing  to  the  bad  manner  in  which  the  mines 
have  been  worked,  and  there  is  but  one  at  prefent  into  which  a perfon  can 
enter.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  grotto  mentioned  by  Tournefort,  no 
longer  exifts  at  this  day,  fince  the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  it,  cannot 
agree  with  that  into  which  we  ourlelves  entered. 

Its  opening  is  two  feet  fquare:  it  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a deep  de- 
clivity, on  which  we  found  cryflals  of  gypfum  grouped,  of  a particular 
form,  which  Citizen  Hauy  has  named  gypfe  laminiforme  (laminated  or 
plate  gypfum).  After  having  pulled  off  our  coats,  and  lighted  our  tapers, 
we  flid  down  a dope  obftrufted  partly  by  detached  earth.  The  grotto 
afterwards  rifes  and  grows  wider,  and,  as  you  defcend  lower,  the  heat 
becomes  ftronger  and  ftronger.  We  placed  a thermometer  at  the  bottom 
to  afcertain  the  degree  of  it,  and  we  employed  ourfelves  very  quickly  in 
examining  the  Tides  of  the  grotto,  in  order  to  get  out  of  it  with  all  expe- 
dition; for  we  experienced  Tome  difficulty  in  breathing,  although  our  tapers 
conftantly  gave  us  a very  bright  light. 

All  the  infide  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a white,  friable  earth,  ftrongly 
charged  with  alum.  The  Tides  are  clothed  with  a Taline  cruft  more  or  lefs 
thick:  in  different  places  are  to  be  remarked  cryflals  of  gypfum,  called 
gypfe  aciculaire  (acicular  gypfum)  by  Citizen  Hauy,  united  or  grouped 
in  beautiful  white  fpiculae,  eight  or  nine  lines  long.  There  are  alfo  to  be 
Teen  Taline  lamina?  under  a different  form,  and  which,  at  firft  fight,  refemble 
very  fine  carded  cotton,  that  might  have  been,  as  it  were,  glued  againft 
the  walls  of  the  grotto..  The  microfcope  fhews  very  fmall  fpicula?  of  alum, 
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difpofed  in  various  directions.  If  you  detach  this  faline  cruft,  it  eafily 
breaks,  and  exhibits  very  loofe  filaments,  united  in  bundles  from  one  to 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  lines  in  length.  This  is  what  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  have  called  ahimen  plumofum , or  plumofe  alum  : fome  of  the 
fame  is  found  in  a few  of  the  volcanoes  of  Italy  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
fome  formerly  came  from  Egypt. 

Plumofe  alum  is  eafily  diftinguilbed  from  the  cryftals  of  gypfum  which 
are  in  the  fame  grotto,  not  only  by  Ample  infpebtion,  the  one  being  in  the 
form  of  needles,  and  the  other  in  very  loofe  filaments,  clofely  confined,  but 
alfo  by  putting  them  on  the  tongue:  thefe  la  ft  are  infipid,  while  the  other 
has  a tafte  of  alum,  which  is  fenfibly  perceived. 

We  remained  not  more  than  five  minutes  in  the  grotto:  we  came  out 
of  it  bathed  with  fweat,  with  an  extreme  want  of  breathing  the  open  air. 
After  refting  a few  moments,  I went  to  fetch  the  thermometer  which  I had 
placed  at  the  bottom:  it  indicated  thirty  degrees  of  heat. 

The  inhabitants  told  us,  that  all  the  part  fituated  to  the  eaft,  and  to 
the  fouth  of  the  town,  is  hot  to  a certain  depth.  They  fpoke  to  us  of 
grottoes,  whence  there  iffues  fmoke,  and  of  others  where  is  found  a liquor 
extremely  acrid  and  fait,  of  which  Tournefort  gives  fome  details.  Alum 
makes  its  appearance  every  where,  while  fulphur  (hews  itfelf  only  in  a few 
places. 

On  the  firft  of  Thermidor  (the  19th  of  July),  we  went  to  fee  the  public 
baths  called  Loutra , fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a rifing  ground  near  the 
highway  which  leads  from  the  town  to  the  roadftead.  You  enter  by  ftooping 
into  a natural  grotto,  and  you  arrive  by  two  narrow,  difficult  pafiages,  at 
a fpacicus  hall,  where  you  fifid  a bafm  of  hot  water  ftrongly  charged  with 
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alum  and  marine  fait.  Thefe  two  falts  are  united  and  cryflallized  through- 
out the  infide  of  this  hall.  Although  it  is  very  hot  there,  we,  never- 
thelefs,  breathed  without  any  great  difficulty,  and  we  think  that  a perfon 
may  pafs  a few  hours  without  buffering,  either  in  this  natural  vapour-bath, 
or  in  the  water  of  the  bafin. 

The  Greeks  formerly  flocked  from  all  the  Cyclades  to  make  ufe  of 
thefe  waters,  in  moft  diforders  of  the  fkin,  as  well  as  in  rheumatifm  and 
palfy.  Thefe  baths  were  alfo  for  a long  time  frequented  by  perfons  affeded 
with  any  venereal  complaint.  They  are  nearly  deferted  fince  the  ifland  has 
loft  its  population,  and  fince  the  harbour  fcarcely  receives  any  more  fhips. 

A hundred  paces  from  this  fpot  is  found,  on  the  fea-fhore,  towards  the 
place  where  the  country-barks  caft  anchor,  a very  copious  fpring  of  hot 
water,  which  iffues  from  different  places,  and  fome  portions  of  which  are 
feen  to  fpout  out  even  into  the  fea.  It  is  fo  hot  that  a perfon  cannot  hold 
his  hand  in  it,  and  its  extremely  acrid  flavour  announces  that  it  is  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  alum  and  marine  fait,  as  well  as  the  preceding. 

On  quitting  thefe  fprings,  and  direding  our  fteps  to  the  north,  we  gained 
the  heights,  and,  after  half  an  hour’s  walk,  we  arrived  at  the  opening  of 
four  very  fpacious  grottoes,  which  now  ferve  as  a retreat  for  flocks.  At 
firft  are  perceived  the  traces  of  a confiderable  depreffion  of  the  earth,  which 
has  taken  place  at  their  entrance,  and  which  has  difcovered  the  part  that 
ferved  them  as  a veftibule.  There  are  flill  to  be  remarked  the  traces  of  the 
flaircafe  which  afforded  the  means  of  defending  thither,  and  the  walls  of 
the  interior  pretent  fquare  cavities,  clothed  with  cement,  which  one  would 
imagine  to  have  been  intended  for  containing  water.  The  rock  is  gray, 
volcanic,  porous,  and  appears  to-  have  been  half-vitrified.  On  the  right  face 
of  the  fir  ft  grotto,  is  feen  a gallery  five  oq  fix  feet  high,  by  about  three 
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wide,  which  admits  of  defending  by  feveral  divifions  into  the  infide  of  the 
fubterraneous  cavern.  As  you  proceed,  you  find,  to  the  right  and  left, 
chambers  from  eight  to  ten  feet  fquare,  the  ufe  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
divine.  This  fir  ft  gallery  is  not  always  ftraight:  fometimes  it  runs  winding, 
fometimes  it  rifes  in  an  oblique  line,  and  fometimes  it  communicates  with 
other  galleries  dug  three  or  four  feet  lower;  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
remarked  by  thole  who  entangle  themfelves  in  'thefe  places,  for  they  would 
run  the  rifk  of  getting  dangerous  falls  if  they  went  without  precaution,  and 
without,  as  it  were,  feeling  their  way. 

We  had  for  fome  time  been  examining  thefe  gloomy  windings,  with  a 
flambeau  in  our  hand,  when  we  were  (topped  all  at  once  by  a wrall  in  mafonry, 
which  had  probably  been  erected  for  the  purpofe  of  intercepting  all  com- 
munication with  the  reft  of  the  cavern.  It  required  a fledge  hammer  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  make  a hole  and  furmount  this  obftacle.  The  road 
rofe  behind  this  wall,  and  conducted  us  to  a large  chamber  which  com- 
municated, on  its  right,  by  a door,  with  another  room  of  the  fame  fize, 
and  by  four  fquare  openings,  made  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  intermediate 
partition.  Thefe  laft  are  at  the  height  of  two  feet:  they  are  dug  in  the 
form  of  a trough  or  rather  of  a manger,  and  the  angles  of  the  jams  have 
been  pierced  as  if  for  the  purpofe  of  pafling  through  them  the  halter  of  the 
animals  that  might  have  there  been  tied  up  to  eat. 

On  the  fides  of  thefe  two  chambers,  are  to  be  remarked  projections  in 
the  form  of  brackets,  which  feem  to  have  been  intended  for  fupporting  lamps 
for  lighting  them.  There  are  likewife  feen  niches  of  different  fizes,  the 
intention  of  which  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  fome  piece  of  furniture  or 
fome  articles  of  daily  ufe.  We  made  many  more  turnings  and  windings, 
and  we  came  out  of  this  fubterraneous  cavern  with  the  perfuafion  that  it  has 
ferved  as  a place  of  habitation  to  men  at  a period,  perhaps,  when  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  the  iiland,  few  in  number,  were  obliged  to  conceal  themfelves, 
in  order  to  avoid  pirates  or  enemies  who  threatened  their  property  and  their 
life. 

In  this  cavern,  we  experienced  no  other  heat  than  that  of  all  cellars:  we 
there  faw  no  trace  of  alum:  every  where  the  walls  were  very  dry,  and  we 
breathed  there  with  the  greateft  facility. 

After  having  in  vain  made  fome  attempts  to  learn  from  our  guides, 
whether  there  were  in  the  environs  other  grottoes  or  other  fubterraneous 
caverns  worthy  of  remark,  we  continued  our  route  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Castro , commonly  called  Si  fours  by  the  Provensal  mariners,  who  have  ima- 
gined that  they  found  fome  refemblance  in  the  elevated  pofition  of  this 
village,  with  that  of  the  fame  name  which  lies  in  the  environs  of  Toulon. 

We  faw  a few  lands  cultivated,  and  many  others  which  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  fo,  if  the  inhabitants  were  more  numerous.  We  foon  got  on 
higher  ground,  and  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  peak  on  the  fummit  of  which 
the  village  is  built.  Here  the  road  is  made  acrols  rocks  of  bafaltes,  flippery 
and  almoft  inaccefiible,  which  feem  always  on  the  point  of  detaching  them- 
felves in  fragments.  The  village  is  dirty.  The  ftreets,  or  rather  the  ladders 
of  rocks  which  form  the  divilions  of  them,  are  alfo  dirty,  covered  with  hogs 
and  filth.  No  other  than  ciftern  water  is  to  be  found,  and  the  fmalleft 
wind  refembles  a hurricane.  But  all  thefe  difadvantages  are  compenfated  by 
the  falubrity  of  the  air  that  is  breathed  on  this  lofty  peak.  Among  the  old 
men  that  we  faw  there,  one  of  them,  a hundred  and  two  years  of  age,  en- 
joyed good  health:  his  ruddy  look  and  his  fupple  and  mufcular  limbs  Hill 
announced  feveral  years  of  life. 
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The  women  of  this  village  employ  themfelves  the  whole  year  in  knitting 
cotton  ftockings  for  the  ufe  of  the  country,  and  for  that  of  the  Europeans: 
they  alfo  make  fome  coarfe  calicoes  for  themfelves.  The  men  cultivate  the 
earth,  or  are  mariners.  Among  them  are  reckoned  fifteen  pilots,  for  the 
Archipelago  and  for  Syria,  who  are  employed  by  the  fhips  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  European  powers  that  navigate  thefe  feas. 

From  this  elevated  fpot,  the  eye  reaches  without  obftacle  over  a vafl  extent 
of  fea,  and  over  fome  iflands  fituated  in  the  north  part.  It  is  faid,  that, 
when  the  horizon  is  clear,  you  can  even  perceive,  to  the  north-weft,  the 
mountains  of  the  More  a.  You  have  a view  of  almoft  all  the  eaftern-part 
of  Milo.  To  the  louth  you  diftinguifh  all  the  windings  of  the  roadftead, 
and  you  have  then  before  you  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  mountains 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  crowned  by  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  moft  lofty 
point  of  the  ifland* 

When  you  have  for  fome  time  enjoyed  this  majeftic  picture,  the  eye  be- 
comes fatigued  j you  with  to  defcend  into  the  plain,  and  fee  near  at  hand, 
and  in  detail,  other  objedts.  On  the  ad  (20th  of  July)  at  break  of  day,  on 
directing  our  route  towards  the  roadftead,  we  found  to  the  fouth  fouth-weft 
of  Castro,  after  half  an  hour’s  walk,  fome  ruins  which  we  judged  to  be 
thofe  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ifland.  They  extend  to  the  environs  of 
the  fea,  towards  the  cape  defignated  by  feamcn  under  the  name  of  Bom - 
jbarda.  They  confift  of  a few  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  town  ftill  {land- 
ing, and  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  which  appeared  to  us  to  have  belonged  to 
temples,  and  laftly  of  an  enclofure  of  large  high  walls  in  dry  ftones,  con- 
jftruded  in  fo  fubftantial  a manner,  that  they  are  in  much  better  preferva- 
tion  than  thofe  built  with  mortar.  In  thefe  walls  have  been  employed  blocks 
of  a folid  lava,  irregularly  cut,  but  the  angles  of  which  correfpond  to  each 
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other  with  I’o  much  precifion,  that  their  junction  forms  an  aflemblage  Rriking 
from  its  fimplicity  and  folidity. 

In  the  middle  of  this  enclofurc  rifes  a natural  hill,  on  whofe  fummit  there 
is  at  prefent  a church  of  caloyers,  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a temple.  Independently  of  the  ancient  materials  employed  in 
the  conRru&ion  of  this  modern  church,  there  are  Rill  feen  fome  beautiful 
and  entire  pillars  of  granite,  half  buried  in  the  ground,  and  fome  others 
fmaller,  but  broken.  In  different  places  are  perceived  veftiges  of  ancient  ha- 
bitations, fragments  of  brick  and  potter’s  ware,  excavations  made  in  the 
rock,  the  greater  part  of  which,  Rill  arched,  and  coated  with  cement,  appear 
to  have  been  fo  many  ciRerns. 

The  Rte  of  the  ancient  town,  called  Clima  by  the  modern  Greeks,  has 
neither  been  vifxted  by  Tournefort,  by  M.  de  Choiseul,  nor  by  any 
other  traveller,  fince  not  one  of  them  have  fpoken  of  it,  chance  led  us 
thither,  and  to  it  too  are  we  indebted  for  the  difcovery  of  the  fepulchres 
which  are  fituated  to  the  eaR  of  thefe  ruins. 

After  having  pafied  a deep  ravine,  the  hill  which  we  met  with  was  formed 
of  a light  white  Rone,  partly  vitrified,  and  fomewhat  fimilar  to  pumice-Rone. 
Here  it  was  probably  that  the  inhabitants  of  Milo  had  dug  their  burying- 
places  at  an  epoch  which  is  unknown  to  us.  Whoever  has  feen  the  cata- 
combs in  the  environs  of  Alexandria,  will  here  difcover  the  fame  genius 
and  the  fame  taRe  which  planned  the  former.  Among  them  are  to  be 

found  fome,  which  entirely  refemble  certain  chambers  of  the  catacombs  of 
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Egypt,  where  are  feen  pillars  cut  in  tufa,  facades  fculptured  round  farco- 
phagi,  and  even  garlands  painted  on  the  cement  with  which  they  were 
coated  on  the  infide.  But  tliofe  of  Milo  are,  in  general,  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  Egypt,  and  we  met  but  with  one  in  this  quarter,  which  was  diRri- 
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buted  into  feverai  chambers,  all  fo  difpofed  as  to  terminate  at  a common 
veftibule. 


As  you  proceed  along  the  hill,  the  catacombs  become  more  numerous. 
Some  are  feen  in  a few  deep  places,  feverai  rows  the  one  above  the  other, 
and  fome  are  perceived  even  on  the  declivity  of  the  oppofite  mountain  ; but 
you  mud  dill  go  a little  farther,  and  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  in  a place 
called  Try piti*,  in  order  to  be  adonithed  at  their  number,  their  proxi- 
mity, and  the  advantage  which  the  inhabitants  had  found  means  to  derive 
anciently  from  this  fituation,  incapable  of  producing  any  thing,  in  order  to 
make  of  it  the  afylum  of  the  dead. 

You  defcend  eight  or  ten  deps  by  an  aperture  two  feet  wide,  and  you 
find  yourfelf  in  a chamber  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long,  by  eight  or  ten 
wide,  and  eight  or  nine  high.  Each  of  thefe  catacombs  generally  contains 
feven  farcophagi,  three  on  each  fide,  and  one  alone  at  the  further  end; 
but  this  was  not  an  invariable  rule,  fince,  out  of  the  number,  we  met  with 
fome,  where  there  were  but  five  fepulchres,  two  on  each  fide,  and  one  at  the 
further  end ; others,  much  fmaller,  where  three  only  could  be  reckoned ; 
and  fome,  indeed  few  in  number,  where  the  fepulchres  were  to  the  number 
of  eight,  two  of  which  were  at  the  farther  end  of  the  chamber. 

H ere  the  places  of  the  dead  did  not  confid  in  cells  deeply  dug  into  the 
walls  of  galleries,  as  are  feen  in  the  catacombs  of  Alexandria,  but  in  real 
farcophagi  of  five  feet  and  a half  or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  of  a foot  or 
fifteen  inches  in  depth,  furmounted  by  an  arch,  the  whole  dug  in  the 
rock. 


3 From  r(ux»,  which  fignifies  hole. 
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We  perceived  Greek  characters  traced  on  the  fpace  which  lies  between  the 
top  of  the  arches  and  the  beginning  of  the  roof:  but  we  were  unable  to 
decypher  them,  fo  much  were  they  effaced.  We  doubt  not  that  perfons 
more  experienced  than  we  were  in  reading  infcriptions,  and  who  fhall  employ 
in  this  refearch  the  time  neceffary,  may  there  difcover  interefting  particulars, 
read  perhaps  names  known  in  hiftory,  and  find  at  lead  the  period  at  which 
the  Greeks  of  Milo  wiflied  to  preferve  the  remains  of  thole  whom  death 
had  juft  taken  away. 

We  faw  feveral  families  fettled  on  thefe  catacombs:  they  inhabit  huts, 
and  apply  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  the  lands  which  are  fituated  below. 
They  avail  themfelves  of  the  winter  rains  to  fill  with  water  the  greater  part 
of  thefe  fepulchral  chambers,  and  diftribute  it,  during  the  fummer,  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  foil.  We  faw  a cultivator  employed  in  deftroying  the 
ftaircafe  of  one  of  thefe  catacombs,  which  he  was  going  to  transform  into  a 
ciftern:  a fecond  was  taking  away  the  earth  from  another,  in  the  fame 
intention.  A third  was  making  at  the  foot  an  outlet,  which  he  was  at 
liberty  to  open  and  to  fhut  at  pleafure.  But  in  all  cafes,  whether  thefe 
catacombs  were  deferted,  or  whether  they  were  converted  into  cifterns,  they 
all  had  ftill  the  farcophagi  which  we  have  juft  mentioned. 

We  were  aftured,  in  the  country,  that  fometimes,  in  clearing  out  thefe 
fepulchral  chambers,  there  were  found  urns  of  earth,  vafes,  and  other 
utenfils  of  the  like  nature ; yet,  whatever  refearches  we  made,  it  was  out 
of  our  power  to  procure  any.  Some  of  thofe  to  whom  we  addrefled  our- 
felves,  told  us  that  they  had  given  or  fold  feveral  to  the  Ruffians,  in  the  war 
before  the  laft  with  the  Turks. 

If  we  confider  the  prodigious  number  of  thefe  catacombs,  by  the  fide 
of  the  ruins  which  occupy  a rather  great  extent  ■,  if  we  pay  attention  to 
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the  walls  built  with  folidity,  to  the  pillars  and  to  the  pieces  of  marble 
and  granite  which  evidently  belong  to  temples  and  fumptuous  edifices}  if 
we  refleft  on  the  advantageous  pofition  of  the  town  within  reach  of  the 
road  (lead,  on  an  elevated  promontory,  far  from  the  infections  of  the  plain 
and  the  dangerous  vapours  of  the  eail  and  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  we 
cannot  forbear  to  admit  that  it  was  formerly  the  fite  of  the  capital. 

Melos,  according  to  Thucxdides,  was  independent,  and  enjoyed  the 
greateft  liberty,  long  before  the  Peloponnefian  war,  in  which  all  Greece, 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  principal  towns  of  the  weft 
coafts  of  Asia  Minor,  had  alike  taken  part.  The  inhabitants  of  Melos, 
ftrongly  folicited  by  the  Athenians  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
attached  to  the  Lacedemonians,  from  whom  they  defcended,  wi fired,  in 
the  midft  of  this  terrible  war,  to  remain  quiet,  and  obferve  a wife  neutrality. 
The  Athenians  were  fo  irritated  at  this  conduct,  that  they  difpatched 
Nicias  with  a fleet  of  fixty  flrips,  and  two  thoufand  land-forces,  to  punifh 
them  for  the  refufal  which  they  had  made  to  furnifh  their  quota  of  troops. 
Nicias  ravaged  the  ifland  ; but  he  could  not,  with  fo  feeble  an  army, 
fucceed  in  taking  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  all  the  inhabitants  af- 
fembled. 

The  Athenians,  fome  time  after,  fent  two  other  generals,  who  were  not 
more  fuccefsful  than  Nicias,  although  their  army  was  more  numerous} 
but  Philocrates  having  brought  frefh  troops,  the  Miliots  were  reduced 
to  the  greateft  extremity,  and  obliged  to  furrender.  The  Athenians,  on 
this  occafion,  no  lefs  implacable  in  their  refentment  than  ferocious  in 
their  vengeance,  indifcriminately  maffacred  all  the  men  in  a condition  to 
bear  arms,  and  made  flaves  of  the  women  and  children,  whom  they  carried 
away  to  Attica. 
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The  illand  was  re-peopled  by  five  hundred  perions  whom  they  lent 
thither,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the  property  of  thole  that  they  had  juft 
murdered.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  conquered  in  their  turn  by 
Lysander,  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  and  obliged  to  fur- 
render  at  difcretion,  found  themfelves  forced  to  recall  their  colony,  and  the 
unfortunate  remains  of  the  Miliots  were  then  enabled  to  return  to  their 
illand,  and  to  put  themfelves  again  in  pofleffion  of  the  property  that  had 
been  taken  from  them. 

This  illand,  like  all  thofe  of  the  Aiiciiipel ago,  pafled  under  the  do- 
mination of  the  Romans;  it  afterwards  made  part  of  the  empire  of  the 
East.  Marco  Saxudo  united  it,  with  all  the  Cyclades,  to  the  dutchy 
of  Naxos.  It  was  then  detached  from  it  in  favour  of  Francesco  Crispo, 
and  at  length  fubjecled  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  Barbarossa. 

Milo  is  about  fixty  miles  in  circumference:  its  harbour,  one  of  the 
fineft  and  moft  fpacious  of  the  Archipelago,  can  contain  a numerous 
fleet:  it  has,  like  that  of  Naussa,  in  the  Illand  of  Paros,  the  incon- 
venience of  facing  the  north;  which  is  the  reafon  that  a Ihip  can  with 
difficulty  get  out  of  it,  becaufe  the  wind,  in  thefe  parts,  conftantly  blows 
in  fummer,  and  very  frequently  in  winter,  from  that  quarter.  Although 
the  anchorage  is  every  where  good,  veflels,  in  the  winter  feafon,  prefer 
Iheltering  themfelves  from  the  north  wind  behind  the  promontory,  near 
which  we  have  faid  that  the  ancient  town  was  built.  Near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  are  feen  fome  rocks  of  bafaltes,  againft  which  the  waves 
break  with  impetuofity  and  a dreadful  roaring.  The  fmall  defert  illand, 
called  Anti- Milo  by  mariners,  is  to  be  remarked  a few  miles  to  the 
north-weft,  and  appeared  to  us  volcanic  like  that  of  Milo. 
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The  whole  population  of  the  ifland  amounts  not  at  the  prefent  day  to  five 
hundred  perfons,  and  this  number  would  diminidi  daily,  did  there  not  come 
annually  from  the  Morea  unfortunate  people  whom  diftrefs  occafions  to 
emigrate,  and  whom  the  culture  of  the  lands  attra&s  to  Milo.  The  cap= 
tain-pacha  has  fome  difficulty  in  levying  at  prefent  2500  piaflres  by  way  of 
imped. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Return  to  Cimoiis.—  Departure  from  Saatorin. — Defcription  of  that  if  and. 
— Formation  of  its  roadfead  and  of  the  three  ifands  there  fituated. — 
Indufry  of  the  inhabitants. — Productions. — Impofi. — Natural  hiflory. — 
Extent  of  the  roadfead  and  depth  of  the  fea . 

In  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Thermidor  (21ft  of  July),  we  departed  from 
Castro,  very  well  fatisfied  with  having  preferved,  on  a peftilential  ifland, 
that  health  which  was  fo  necefiary  to  us  for  the  continuation  of  our  travels. 
We  went  to  the  Ihore  of  Apollonia,  and  embarked  for  Cimolis,  where 
we  preferred  remaining  till  we  could  find  an  opportunity  of  repairing  to  San- 
torin.  That  very  evening  we  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  hire  a boat  belong- 
ing to  Sikinos,  the  crew  of  which  were  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ci  mo lis,  and  the  honefty  of  whofe  captain  was  warranted  to  us  by  the 
primates. 

This  precaution  is  not  to  be  negle&ed  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, and  even  throughout  the  Levant,  where  every  one  may  navi- 
gate without  papers,  without  patents,  or  without  commiffions.  An  Euro- 
pean traveller  would  be  highly  imprudent,  were  he  to  embark  here  with 
mariners  for  whom  no  one  would  be  refponfible:  he  would  run  a ritk  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  fome  pirates  or  of  fome  villains,  who  would  not 
fail  to  plunder  him,  and  to  throw  him  overboard,  as  foon  as  a favourable 
opportunity  fhould  offer. 
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We  let  out  early  on  the  4th  (22c!  of  July),  and  rowed  along  the  well 
coaft  of  C i mol  is,  in  order  to  get  to  windward  as  much  as  poffible,  waiting 
for  the  north  wind  to  fpring  up.  The  fea  was  fmooth,  and  the  Iky  clear 
and  ferene.  Our  failors,  pulling  at  the  fame  time,  fang  the  exploits  of  the 
pirate  Lambro,  while  we  were  obferving  the  rocks  of  Cimolis,  and  the 
windings  of  that  elevated  coaft.  About  nine  o’clock  they  fet  the  fails,  and 
fbaped  a courfe  towards  the  fouth  point  of  Sikinos.  At  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  we  were  to  the  fouthwrard  of  that  ifland,  and  in  the  evening, 
before  fun-fet,  we  anchored  in  the  little  harbour  of  San  Nicolo , fituated 
towards  the  north  point  of  Santorin  [Plate  VII).  The  diftance  from 
Cimolis  to  Santorin  is  fifteen  or  fixteen  leagues.  Immediately  on  our 
arrival,  we  took  a boat  to  go  to  Phira , in  order  to  wait  on  the  Latin  bifliop, 
for  whom  we  had  brought  letters  from  Naxos. 

Nothing  mote  frightful  than  the  violent  conv-ulfion  which  has  taken  place 
over  all  the  interior  coaft  of  Thera,  Therasia,  and  Asfronisi i nothing 
more  aftonifhing  than  the  formation  of  the  roadftead,  and  of  the  three  iflands 
which  have  ilfued  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  at  known  periods.  The  coaft 
of  Santorin,  nearly  a hundred  toifes  in  elevation  in  fome  places,  pre* 
fents  itfelf  like  a perpendicular  mountain,  formed  of  various  ftrata  and  of 

l 

different  banks  of  volcanic  fubftances.  There  has  been  fome  difficulty  in 
making  a practicable  road  for  afcending  from  the  fea  to  Apanomeria  and  to 
Phira.  Every  where  elfe  it  would  be  impoffible  to  climb  up  a coaft  rifing 
fo  fuddenly  and  fo  inacceffible. 

On  landing  under  Phira  (A),  we  faw  feveral  fmall  veffels  moored  to  the 
rocks  of  the  coaft:  we  remarked  a confiderable  bank  of  rofe  coloured  puz- 
zolana,  in  which  have  been  dug  very  extenfive  ftorehoufes  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  exportation  of  the  wine  that  the  ifland  produces.  We  obferved, 
in  afcending,  feveral  ftrata  of  volcanic  allies,  gray  or  bluifli;  banks  of 
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pumice- (lone  of  a blackifh  gray,  intermixed  with  fragments  and  blocks  of 
bafaltes.  We  afterwards  perceived  different  flrata  of  puzzolana  of  a bright 
red;  a rock  of  bafaltes  on  which  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  pumice-ftones  and 
volcanic  afhes  varioufly  coloured;  laftly,  a very  thick  ftratum  of  white 
pumice-ftone,  which  extends  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  ifland,  and  which 
is  likewife  found  on  The  r as  i a and  on  As  pro  nisi.  It  took  us  near  half  an 
hour  to  afoend  from  the  fea  to  the  village. 

Under  Apanomeria,  the  flrata  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thole  which  we 
have  juft  mentioned,  except  that,  towards  the  middle  of  tire  coaft,  there  is 
to  be  remarked  a confiderable  bank  of  puzzolana  of  a beautiful  red  and  of 
an  excellent  quality,  which  extends,  at  the  fame  time  diminilhing  in  tlrick- 
nefs,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  which  is  found  again  in  the  fame  di- 
re&ion  on  the  eaflern  coaft  of  Thera  si  a. 

The  Latin  biflrop,  named  Dalekda , received  us  with  much  politenefs, 
made  us  fhare  his  table,  lodged  us  conveniently,  procured  us  all  the  infor- 
mation that  wre  wanted,  and  even  carried  his  complaifance  fo  far  as  to  defire 
his  nephew  to  accompany  us  in  the  different  excurfions  which  we  undertook 
in  the  ifland. 

[ 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival,  we  vifited  all  the  north  part.  We  went 
to  Piuro-Stepiiani,  and  to  Me're'velli.  We  turned  out  of  the  road 
to  fee  Scaur o,  fituated  on  a very  lofty,  volcanic  rock,  which  advances  into 
the  fea.  This  is  the  fee  of  the  Latin  biflrop;  here  he  generally  paffes  the 
winter,  and  comes  to  Phira  only  in  the  fummer.  Scauro  was  tolerably 
well  fortified  and  fufficiently  peopled  when  the  ifland  belonged  to  the  Dukes 
of  Naxos.  The  inhabitants  are  at  this  day  abandoning  it  by  degrees,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  themfelves  at  Phira  and  at  Piiiro-Stephani,  two  vil- 
lages which  appear  likely  to  be  foon  united  and  form  but  one.  From  this 
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fpot  we  went  to  Little  St.  Elias,  a hill  fcarcely  higher  than  the  ground 
on  which  Scauro  and  Me're'velli  are  fituated. 

The  ftratum  of  white  pumice-ftone  which  covers  the  whole  ifland,  is 
wanting  in  this  fpot : either  the  rains  have  carried  it  away,  the  ground  being 
on  a Hope  in  the  north  part,  or  this  hill  has  been  the  focus  of  a volcano  a 
long  time  after  the  formation  of  this  It  rat  urn;  which  is  much  more  pro- 
bable. In  fad,  in  the  upper  part  of  Little  St.  Elias  are  to  be  perceived 
different  apertures  through  which  the  fubterraneous  fires  have  efcaped,  and 
the  fubflances  that  they  have  thrown  out.  All  round  are  here  feen  blackifh 
fcorire  fimilar  to  drofs  of  iron,  and  a hard,  fpongy  {tone,  of  a beautiful 
ferruginous  red,  which  extends  along  the  coaft  as  far  as  Scauro.  Towards 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  found  the  fame  kind  of  puzzolana  as  we  had  feen 
the  day  before  below  Apanomeria;  and  as  it  was  nearly  of  the  fame 
height,  we  judged  that  it  belonged  to  the  fame  bank. 

On  the  following  days,  we  vifited,  both  by  fea  and  by  land,  the  fouth 
part  of  the  ifland  as  far  as  the  point  of  Ac  rot  i si.  The  coaft,  here  as 
well  as  in  the  north  part,  is  every  where  lofty,  perpendicular  towards  the 
roadflead,  and  formed  of  various  volcanic  ftrata,  nearly  fimilar  to  thole 
which  we  had  remarked  below  Phira.  The  ground  lies  more  or  lefs  on 
a flope  from  this  coaft  to  the  other,  and  is  every  where  covered,  as  we  have 
faid  elfewhere,  with  feveral  toifes  of  worn  down  pumice-ftone,  on  which 
has  been  formed  a little  vegetable  earth.  Mounts  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Elias  tower  above  all  the  land  of  Santorin,  and  though  lightly 
covered,  in  fome  places,  with  the  fame  fort  of  pumice-ftone,  it  is  feen  that 
they  have  not  experienced  the  action  of  fire.  They  are  entirely  calcareous, 
and  formed  of  a whitifh  marble,  of  a rather  bad  quality. 
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What  we  fay  of  Thera  or  of  Saxtorix,  likewife  applies  tol'iiERASiA  : 
this  lad,  like  the  other,  is  covered  with  feveral  toifes  of  pumice-done:  its 
coafl  is  lofty,  and  perpendicular  towards  the  roaddead,  and  the  ground  lies 
on  a dope  to  the  oppofite  coad.  Aspronisi,  formerly  Automate",  ic 
not  fo  lofty,  but  it  is,  like  the  other  two,  rent  internally  and  covered  with 
feveral  toifes  of  pumice-done,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  White 
Island , which  it  bears  at  prefent-f. 

After  having  vifited  with  the  greated  attention  Tiiera,  Tiierasia,  and 
Asproxisi,  and  convinced  ourlelves  that  thefe  three  idands,  at  a remote 
epoch,  mud  have  formed  but  one;  and  that  there  has  taken  place  a fudden 
and  violent  deprefiion  which  has  divided  them,  it  remained  for  us  to  fee 
whether  the  three  idands  of  the  road  prefented  an  organization  different 
from  the  other  three.  We  employed  a whole  day  in  this  examination,  and 
we  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  in  feeing  that,  even  had  not  hidory  told  us  any 
thing  on  this  fubjetd,  thefe  idands  carry  with  them  the  damp  of  the  period 
of  their  formation.] 

From  Phira  wre  defended  to  the  little  harbour  which  is  btuated  at  the 
foot  of  the  coad  (A).  There  we  took  a boat,  and  went  to  land  on  Little 
Kammeni,  called  Micra  Caimeni  by  the  Greeks.  The  didance  from  the 
harbour  to  the  idand  is  reckoned  two  miles.  It  is  of  a conical  form,  and 
is  feparated  from  the  other  only  by  a very  narrow  channel,  in  which  boats 
and  veffels  fometimes  moor. 

* Thera,  cum  primum  emerjit  i callife  difta.  Esc  ea  avid  fa  peflea  T her  of  a ; atque  inter  duas  ena/a 
mox  Automate. — Pljn.  Hift.  Mat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xii. 

f From  «$7 T[o,  white,  aad  from  yw,  idand. 
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On  this  ifiand  nothing  is  feen  but  volcanic  allies,  blackifh  or  reddifh, 
which  have  run  in  all  directions,  and  have  blued  from  the  crater  that  is  dif- 
covered  on  the  fummit.  Among  thefe  alhes  are  forne  fragments  of  bafaltes, 
and  there  is  already  to  be  perceived  a commencement  of  vegetation ; anions 
others  may  be  remarked  a little  fig-tree  and  fome  gramineous  plants. 

New  Kammeni,  Nea  CaImeni,  is  upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  and  p re- 
lents a frightful  afpeft  when  it  is  viewed  near  at  hand.  It  is  entirely  ftudded 
with  blocks  of  black  bafaltes,  broken,  fharp  on  their  edges,  and  irregularly 
heaped  up.  We  landed  in  a frnall  cove  (B).  The  waters  there  are  of  a 
greenifh  yellow:  they  have  loft  their  tranfparency,  fo  much  fo,  that  we  could 
not  perceive  the  bottom  at  the  depth  of  a foot.  The  colour  of  the  waters, 
in  this  place,  is  diftinguifhed  very  well  from  Phira,  efpecially  when  the  fea 
is  fmooth,  A few  yards  from  the  fhore  is  a little  morafs  (C),  where  the 
waters  are  more  coloured  than  in  the  cove.  As  they  cannot  be  renewed  there 
in  the  fummer,  they  exhale  an  odour  fo  fetid,  that  we  had  like  all  at  once 
to  have  fainted:  we  got  away  very  quickly  from  fo  infeftious  a fpot,  and  we 
wifhed  to  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  ifiand  ^ but  all  our 
efforts  were  fruitlefs;  it  was  impoflible  for  us  to  walk  on  thefe  fharp-edged 
maffe|5  of  bafaltes,  without  running  the  rifk  of  having  our  feet  cut,  and  our 
limbs  broken  at  every  ftep. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  morafs  is  a conical  eminence,  on  which  are  ftill  per- 
ceived the  different  mouths  whence  iffued  fire  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  ifiand.  It  is  covered  with  volcanic  alhes  of  various  colours,  worn 
down  bafaltes  and  pumice-ftone,  on  which  vegetation  is  juft  beginning  to 
eftablifh  itfelf.  The  reft  of  the  ifiand  is  lefs  elevated,  and  neither  prefents 
earth  nor  alhes,  nor  any  fort  of  plant. 
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Though  the  waters  of  the  cove  and  of  the  morafs,  of  which  we  have  juft 
fpoken,  are  ftrongly  coloured  by  exhalations  and  fubfiances  which  are  pro- 
bably detached  from  the  bottom;  though  this  place  is  very  certainly  the 
focus  of  a volcano,  which,  perhaps.,  will,  ere  long,  manifeft  itfelf  by  fome 
frelh  explofion,  the  waters,  neverthelefs,  did  not  appear  to  us  hot:  true  it 
is  that  we  had  it  not  in  our  power  to  judge  of  them  but  by  the  contact  of 
the  hand.  We  had  left  our  thermometers  at  Phira.  We  like  wife  remarked 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Hiera  fome  recedes  where  the  water  appeared  in  like 
manner  ftightly  coloured;  and  on  almoft  all  the  fliore  of  thefe  three  iflands 
is  feen  a ferruginous  fubftance  which  is  depofited  there,  and  which  tinges 
the  ftones  of  a beautiful  deep  red. 

The  ifland  IIiera  or  Old  Kammeni  is  upwards  of  a mile  in  length;  like 
both  the  preceding,  it  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a mafs,  without  regular 
ftrata,  of  volcanic  fubftances,  and  particularly  of  rocks  of  bafaltes.  It  is 
covered  with  a little  earth  mixed  with  pumice-ftones  and  volcanic  allies, 
which  has  given  rife  to  the  vegetation  that  has  there  been  long  eftablilhed. 
This  ifland  is  defert  and  uncultivated.  In  the  fummer  only  afles  and  mules 
are  fent  thither  to  graze.  We  think  that  the  vine  and  the  olive-tree  would 
grow  there  tolerably  well,  and  that  feveral  families  might  live  there  on  the 
produce  of  the  land.  There  is  not  as  yet  any  trace  of  vegetation  on  the  part 
marked  (D):  it  is  lefs  elevated  than  the  reft  of  the  ifland,  and  evidently 
appears  of  more  modern  formation.  It  is  nothing  but  fragments  of  bafaltes, 
on  which  no  earthy  ftratum  is  yet  formed,  and  the  period  even  of  this  muft 
be  remote,  unlefs  fome  frefh  explofion  cover  again  thefe  rocks  with  volcanic 
afhes  which  may  promote  vegetation. 

On  H i era,  are  remarked  clefts  fomewhat  confiderable,  which  take  the 
direction  of  its  length,  and  extend  almoft  from  the  one  extremity  to  the 

other. 
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other.  They  have,  no  doubt,  been  occasioned  by  the  earthquakes  which 
have  very  frequently  taken  place  in  thefe  countries. 

It  is  time  to  fpeak  of  the  formation  of  the  three  volcanic  iflands  that 
are  Situated  in  the  road  of  San  tor  in,  the  periods  of  which  are  tolerably 
well  marked,  either  in  the  ancient,  or  in  fome  modern  authors. 

Tournefort  has  not  Sufficiently  well  obferved  that  the  two  iflands 
Therasia  and  Aspronisi  muft  have  made  part  of  the  large  one,  and  that 
the  two  Kammenis,  the  Old  one  and  the  Little  one,  which  exifted  in  his 
time,  appear,  even  at  firft  fight,  of  more  modern  formation  than  the  others. 
Therasia,  on  which  Ptolemy  places  a town,  and  which  Pliny  conjec- 
tures, with  reafon,  to  have  been  detached  from  Thera,  cannot  be  taken  for 
Aspronisi,  nor  the  latter  for  the  former,  as  Tournefort  imagines, 
Aspronisi  is  not  considerable  enough  for  there  ever  to  have  been  on  it  the 
fmallefl  little  village,  the  Smallest  habitation;  while  Therasia  has  Sufficient 
extent,  and  its  territory  is  Sufficiently  good  to  have  been  always  the  fite  of  a 
town,  as  one  is  Still  to  be  Seen  there  at  the  prefent  day.  Tournefort 
adds  that  Therasia  always  bore  the  name  of  Hiera.  The  pofition,  ac- 
cording to  authors,  of  the  liland  of  PIiera,  between  Thera  and  Thera- 
sia, leaves  no  doubt,  and  demonstrates  that  Tournefort  is  miftaken, 
Befides  the  inhabitants  of  -Santo rin,  whom  we  muft  confider  as  authority 
in  this  cafe,  Still  name  thole  iflands  as  we  have  marked  them  on  the  chart, 
the  one  Therasia , the  other  Asrnomsi,  and  the  third  Palaia-Ca  / me ni* 

PIiera  or  the  Sacred  Ifland  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  hell,  becaufe 
it  had  been  Seen  to  iffiue  all  on  fire  from  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  through  the 
effed  of  a volcano.  Pliny  fays  that  this  event  took  place  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  that  which  had  Separated  Thera  from  Therasia.  M.  de 
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Choiseul  affirms,  according  to  Father  Hardouin,  that  there  is  a miflake 
in  the  dates,  and  that  it  was  not  till  forty  years  after  that  the  Illand  of  Hi  era 
made  its  appearance. 

Brietius  fays  that  in  the  year  47,  there  arofe  ail  on  a fudden  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  near  Thera,  a fmallifland  which  had  not  yet  been  feen*. 

In  the  year  196,  before  J.  C.  fays  Jus  tin  us,  there  was  feen  to  iffue  after 
an  earthquake,  an  ifland  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  which  was  called 
Sabred,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  Pluto  -f. 

Dion  Cassius  mentions  the  fudden  appearance  of  a fmall  ifland  near  that 
of  Thera,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Sync  ell  us  mentions  it  in  the 
forty-fixth  year  after  J.  C.  and  places  it  between  Thera  and  Therasia. 
But  it  appears  that,  fome  time  after,  there  arofe  another  illand  called  Tiim, 
which  difappeared  or  was  united  to  the  Sacred  Ifland.  Mention  is  made  of 
it  in  Pliny  j,  in  Theophanes§,  and  in  Brietius  [[. 


* Hoc  anno  (Lhrifi  47 ) juxta  Theram  infulam,  parva  infula  ante  non  nsifa,  repent'e  apparuif,  mare 
euim  hoc  AEgeum  in  hac  parte  fui,  fertile  fuit  none  arum  infularum  jubinde  ex  fundo  aquoris  erumpentium. 
Briet.  arm.  mund.  Venet.  1692.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

f Ecdem  anno,  inter  infulas  Theramenem  et  Therafiam,  medio  utriufque  ripa  et  maris  fpatio  terra - 
tnotus  full  in  quo  cum  admiratione  naaigantium,  repent'e  ex  prefundo  cum  calidis  aquis  infula  emerft . 
Hide  Sacra  nomen  eft  qua  ajcta  Plutoni.  Annus  aero  196  ante  Chrifum.  Just.  lib.  xx:i.  cap.  iv. 

t Et  in  nofiro  a<vo  Thia  juxta  eandem  Hieram  nata . Plin.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xii. 

§ Sub  Leone  If  auric  0 iconomacho  refert  Baronius  : inter  H her  am  et  Therafiam  cycladas  infulas,  primer 
<vapor  at  ex  camino  ignis  njifus  efi  ebullire  ex  profundo  maris  per  aliquas  dies,  qui  paulatim  incraffatus,  et 
dilatatus  totus  igneus  apparuit,  poftea.  <vero  petrinos  pumices  grandes  et  cumulos  quofdam  tranj'mift  per 
uniuerfam  minorem  Afarn  et  Lefbo,  et  Abydum  maritimam  Macedonia , adeb  ut  etiam  tota  fuperfeies 
maris  iifdem  contegeretur.  In  inodo  auiem  tanti  ignis,  no-va  repent'e  infula  ex  terra  congerie  facta  infula 
qua  Sacra  dicitur,  co.  ulata  efi. 

(f  In  lonio  mari,  inter  1 her  am  et  Lherafam,  erupit  ignis  e tnari,  quem  fecuta  ingens  <vis  pumicum , et 
taut  a , ut  tot  am  ^Egei  maris  faciam  impleret ; ac  denique  indidem  emerft  infula  ex  terra  congerie  fafla,. 
qua  facra  infula  copula!  a efi.  Sfui  maris  locus  femper  fcecundus  in  hiforiis  legitur.  Briet.  page 
236, 
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Nothing  remarkable  afterwards  happened  till  1427,  when  a frefh  explo- 
fion  produced  a rather  great  and  very  didinguifliable  increafe  to  the  Itland 
of  Hi  era  (D),  mention  of  which  is  made  in  fome  Latin  verfes  engraved  on 
a marble  at  Scauro,  near  the  church  of  the  Jefuits*.  In  1573,  was  formed, 
after  a frelh  explofion  which  laded  for  fome  time,  the  Little  Kammeni, 
fuch  as  we  fee  it  at  the  prefent  day.  Father  Richard,  a Jefuit,  fays  that, 
in  his  time,  there  were  feveral  old  men  in  Santorin,  who  had  feen  that 
Hand  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  lea,  and  that  they  had,  on  that  account, 
named  it  Micra  Caimeni,  Little  Burnt  Island . 

When  Tournefort  vifited  Santorin  at  the  beginning  of  the  lad 
century,  the  New  Kammeni  was  not  yet  in  exidence:  it  was  not  till  fome 
years  after,  from  1707  to  1711,  that  it  iffued  by  degrees  from  the  bofom  of 
the  fea,  after  various  earthquakes.  Every  increafe  that  this  ifland  received, 
was  announced  by  a dreadful  noife,  and  followed  by  a white  fmoke,  thick 
and  infectious.  The  whole  was  terminated  by  a fliower  of  fragments  of  ba- 
faltes,  pumice-dones,  and  afhes,  which  were  fpread  to  a great  didance.  The 
details  of  this  memorable  event  are  reported  at  length,  either  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  times,  or  in  a Latin  pamphlet  made  on  the  fpot  by  a Jefuit  pried. 

If  the  reader  reflect  on  the  confiderable  changes  which  the  Hand  of  San- 
torin has  experienced  through  the  effeCts  of  a volcano  that  afts  on  it  from 
a very  remote  period,  he  will  remark  in  them  four  principal  periods,  very 


* Magnanime  francifce  heroum  certijjhna  proles 
Vides  oculis  clades,  qua  mira  dedere 
Mille  quadrigentis  Chrijli  labentibus  anrtis 
Tpuinquies  undenis  iftis  jungendo  duobus 
Sept i mo  calendas  decembris  murmure  njajls 
Vajlus  T'berafinus  immanis  faxa  camera: 

Cum  gemit,  avuljit,  fcopolofque  e fuentibus  imis 
Jpparet,  magnum  gignet  memorabile  monjhum. 
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diftindt  from  eacli  other.  At  the  firft  period  the  ifland  was  limited  to  Mounts 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Elias,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Pirgos  and  of  Mes- 
sari  a,  the  only  places  that  are  not  volcanized.  The  fecond  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  reft  of  the  ifland  as  far  as  Therasia  and  Aspronisi.  The 
roadftead  then  did  not  exift,  and  the  ifland  was  as  large  again,  of  a rounded 
or  oblong  form : the  ground  rofe  in  the  form  of  a calotte  more  or  lets  irregular 
at  its  fummit,  commanded  at  one  of  the  extremities  by  Mounts  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Elias.  The  third  period  was  the  fudden  and  extraordinary  depref- 
fion  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  whence  has  reiulted  the 
roadftead.  The  fourth  and  laft  period,  is  the  formation  of  three  iflands 
which  have  fucceflively  ilftued  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Perhaps,  there 
will  one  day  be  formed  others;  perhaps,  all  thefe  iflands  will  be  united  to 
each  other,  and  all  the  fpace  which  the  roadftead  occupies,  will  again  be 
filled  up.  It  is  impoflible  to  forefee  all  the  changes  that  may  take  place  as 
long  as  the  volcano  which  exifts  at  Santorin,  (hail  be  in  activity. 

We  fay  that  there  was  a period  when  this  ifland  was  lefs  confiderable  than 
it  has  been  in  the  fequel.  In  fa<ft,  if  we  confider  that  the  three  iflands  which 
form  the  road,  are  entirely  compofed  of  fubftances  vomited  forth  by  a vol- 
cano, difpofed  in  ftrata  and  in  banks,  correfponding  to  each  other,  we  dial! 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  all  thefe  fubftances  thrown  out  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  have  formed  an  ifland  nearly  circular.  And  then  if  we  remark 
around  the  roadftead  the  coaft  which  is  perpendicular  a great  way  into  the  fea, 
is  it  not  evident  that  there  has  been  in  the  fequel  a fudden  depreflion  of  a. 
great  part  of  the  ifland  which  went  to  occupy  the  voids  that  the  anterior  ex- 
plofions  mud  have  formed?  This  depreflion  by  occafioning  the  circulai 
rending  which  is  to  be  remarked  all  round  the  roadftead,  formed  of  a Angle 
one,  thefe  iflands  known  in  antiquity  by  the  names  of  Thera,  Therasia, 
and  Automate.  Even  though  the  ancient  authors  had  not  tranfmitted. 
nearly  the  period  at  which  the  Ifland  Hiera  iflued  from  the  bottom  of  the 
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fea,  even  though  we  had  not  known  the  exaift  period  of  the  fudden  appear- 
ance of  the  Little  and  the  New  Kammeni,  infpeftion  alone  would  indicate 
that  thefe  three  iflands  are  of  a formation  very  pofterior  to  that  of  the  other 
three;  for,  independently  of  their  not  prefenting  the  fame  organization,  they 
are  not  covered  with  that  thick  ftratum  of  white  pumice-ftone  which  is  to 
be  remarked  in  the  Iflands  of  Thera,  Therasia,  and  Aspronisi.  This 
ftratum  appears  evidently  to  have  been  produced  before  the  appearance  of 
Thera,  and  even  before  the  formation  of  the  roadllead,  fince  no  traces  of  it 
are  to  be  feen  on  that  ifland,  and  fince  it  does  not  fliew  itfelf  on  any  of  the 
advanced  parts  of  the  coaft, 

) 

Santorin,  according  to  Pliny,  received  the  name  of  Calista  or 
Handsome  Island,  after  having  iflued  from  the  bofom  of  the  waters:  it  af- 
terwards bore  that  of  Tiiera , one  of  its  kings:  the  name  which  it  has  at  the 
prefent  day,  is  formed  of  that  of  St.  Irene,  to  whom  the  ifland  was  dedi- 
cated under  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  if  we  confider  what  Santorin  muft  have 
been  at  its  fecond  period,  becaufe  it  is  ftill  fo  at  this  clay,  we  fhall  eafily  be 
perfuaded  that  it  muft  have  been  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  iflands  of 

the  Archipelago.  Its  circular  form,  a foil  entirely  fufceptible  of  culture 

* 

which  rofe  by  degrees  from  the  borders  of  the  fea  in  the  form  of  a calotte 
flattened  on  its  top,  Mounts  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Elias,  , fituated  at  one 
of  the  extremities,  covered,  perhaps,  with  verdure  and  wood — every  thing 
concurred  to  render  Santorin,  if  not  a very  beautiful  ifland,  at  leaft  one  of 
the  moft  agreeable  of  the  Archipelago;  for,  in  the  fuppofition  that  this 
mountain  was  covered  with  vegetables,  it  contributed  to  the  embellifliment 
of  the  ifland;  it  furnifhed  wood  to  the  inhabitants,  and  afforded  them,  per- 
haps, a very  copious  fpring  of  water.  In  fine,  if  this  mountain  was  clothed 
with  wood  before  the  rains  had  walked  away  the  earth  which  covered  it,  the 
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latter  mu  ft  have  retained  the  rain  waters,  muft  have  permitted  them  to  pene- 
trate into  its  bo fom ; and  then  the  fmall  fpring  of  water,  which  is  perceived 
there  towards  Messaria,  mud;  have  been  much  more  copious  than  it  is  at 
the  prefent  day,  when  this  calcareous  mountain  is  almofl  entirely  naked. 


The  other  iflands  of  thefe  Teas  have  their  iurface  very  unequal.  They 
are  no  more  than  naked  mountains,  covered  with  rocks:  there  are  but  a few 
vallies,  a few  fmall  plains,  and  a few  riling  grounds  that  are  cultivated. 
Their  afpedt  is  far  lets  agreeable  than  that  which  Santorin  muft  have 
prefented  at  this  period;  and  at  the  prefent  day,  even  notwithftanding  the 
fmall  extent  of  its  territory,  though  it  wants  a good  harbour,  though  it  has 
none  but  cittern  water,  it  is  frill  the  moft  populous  and  the  richeft  of  all  the 
linall  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 


In  the  Annals  of  the  World , by  Brietius,  we  find  that,  thirty  years 
before  the  Ionic  emigration,  Theras,  fon  of  Autesion  and  nephew  of 
Poly  1st  ices,  caufed  a colony  of  Minyre  to  be  conveyed  to  Calista,  in 
order  to  augment  there  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Minyse  were 
defeendants  of  the  Argonauts,  who  had  followed  Jason  into  Colchis,  and 
who,  on  their  return,  had  flopped  at  Lemnos,  and  had  there  eftablifhed 
themfelves.  The  defeendants  of  thefe  heroes,  driven  lome  time  after  from 
Lemnos  by  the  Pelafgi,  took  refuge  in  Sparta,  where  they  were  kindly 
received.  Lands  even  were  given  to  them,  and  they  were  married  to  girls  of 
the  country.  But  as  thefe  ftrangers,  ever  reftlefs  and  ambitious,  were  in  the 
fequel  convidted  of  endeavouring  to  feize  on  the  fovereign  authority,  they 
were  apprehended  and  condemned  to  death.  Love  infpired  one  of  their  wo- 
men with  a trick  which  fucceeded.  Having  obtained  permiffion  to  lee  their 
hulbands  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  they  changed  clothes 
with  them,  and,  by  means  of  this  difguife,  the  hufbands  got  out  in  the  dark 
from  their  confinement,  and  fired  to  Mount  Taygetuj.  Then  it  was  that 
vol.  ii.  z Theras 
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Theras  demanded  them,  obtained  them,  and  conduced  them  to  C a list  a, 
which,  fince  that  time,  was  called  Thera.  Thus  it  was,  fays  the  author? 
that  this  wife  man  found  means  to  render  ufeful  rebels  and  plunderers  who 
had  deferved  death. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tiiera,  it  is  faid,  neither  mourned  for  children  who 
died  before  the  age  of  feven  years,  nor  for  men  who  ceafed  to  exift  beyond 
fifty:  the  former,  becaufe  they  had  not  yet  entered  into  life;  the  latter,  be- 
caufe  they  were  become  ufelefs.  This  cuftom,  more  barbarous  than  rational, 
could  not  have  been  introduced  but  among  an  infulated  people,  few  in  num- 
ber, where  all  the  merit  of  a man  confifts  in  producing  children  and  in  em- 
ploying his  arm  in  defence  of  his  country.  But  when  it  is  neceffary  to  en- 
lighten; when  it  is  neceffary  to  guide  youth,  proud,  prefumptuous,  and  un- 
fkilful ; when  it  is  neceffary  to  feize,  with  a Ready,  experienced  hand,  the 
helm  of  affairs,  in  a vaft  State,  agitated  and  threatened  on  all  Tides;  when, 
through  the  extent  of  conceptions,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  prefent  and  the 
paft,  to  read  the  future  without  being  miftaken,  will  it  then  be  faid  that,  at 
fifty  years  old,  man  has  lived  long  enough,  and  that  there  remains  nothing 
more  for  him  to  do  than  to  quit  a life  henceforth  ufelefs  to  himfelf  and  to 
his  fellow-creatures?  Undoubtedly  not:  it  is  at  this  age,  much  more  than 
at  any  other,  that  he  is  capable  of  ferving  his  country  with  his  head,  if  he 
be  lefs  qualified  to  lerve  it  with  his  arm.. 

But  let  us  leave  fable  and  fi&ions,  and  go  and  examine  on  Mount  Stv 
Stephen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city : we  (hall  judge,  from  their  afpecft, 
how  populous  and  fiouriihing  Thera  was  under  the  Roman  Empire. 

On  pafling  below  Messaria,  we  faw  in  the  wall  of  an  enclofure,  a ftatue 
of  a woman  in  marble,  to  which  the  head,  the  arms,  and  the  legs,  were, 
wanting.  Notwithftanding  the  bad  condition  in  Which  it  was,  this,  ftatue 
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appeared  to  us  to  have  a tolerably  handfome  form.  We  alighted  from  our 
mules  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  afcended  by  a road  rather  deep, 
and  fo  much  the  more  difficult,  as  in  feveral  places  the  ground  is  covered 
with  loofe,  worn  down  pumice-ftone. 

About  a third  of  the  way  up  the  mountain  there  is  a fmall  fpring  of  water, 
which  we  found  very  good  : it  ferves  to  quench  the  third  of  fome  fheep 
and  goats  which  graze  in  this  quarter.  Having  reached  the  fummit,  we  di~ 
reified  our  deps  to  the  left,  leaving  on  the  right  Mount  St.  Elias,  which 
is  much  more  elevated  than  the  ground  on  which  we  dood. 

What  fird  druck  us,  were  fome  farcophagi  cut  in  a calcareous  rock.  On 
advancing,  we  difcovered  the  remains  of  the  walls  which  formerly  furrounded 
the  city : we  perceived  vediges  of  houfes  and  fome  ciderns  in  pretty  good 
prefervation.  We  prefently  faw  the  modern  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ste- 
phen, probably  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  or  of  Nep- 
tune. Farther  on,  in  walking  a little  obliquely  to  the  left,  are  found  the 
ruins  of  another  temple.  Here  are  feen  walls  very  thick,  truncated  pieces 
of  pillars  of  a gray  marble,  fcattered  on  the  ground,  and  half-buried.  To- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  town  is  feen  a rather  large  hexagon,  of  no  great 
elevation,  on  which  it  is  probable  that  there  was  formerly  a datue.  Was 
it  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  of  Antoninus,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Thera  railed  in  honour  of  thofe  emperors?  By  the  fide  of  this  hexagon 
is  a fmall  deferted  modern  building,  eredled  on  the  foundations  of  fome  an- 
cient edifice  more  conliderable.  We  remarked,  at  the  foot  of  a wall,  a 
marble  farcophagus,  on  the  faces  of  which  fome  foliage  was  fculpturcd  in 
relief:  at  the  two  extremities  were  fatyrs  very  much  injured. 

The  Ruffians,  we  were  told,  carried  off  fome  intereding  inferiptions,  da- 
tues,  and  bafs-reliefs ; they  broke  feveral  pillars  in  endeavouring  to  take  them 
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away.  Some  time  before  our  arrival,  Citizen  Fauvel  alfo  dug  for  curio- 
fities  by  order  of  M.  de  Choiseul;  which  procured  him  a few  pieces  that 
had  efcaped  the  refearches  of  the  Ruffians.  We  alfo  found  fome  infcriptions 
which  have  not  been  remarked  by  the  travellers  who  have  preceded  us-, 
or  at  leaf!  have  not  yet  been  publithed  by  them;  they  were  copied  with 
the  greateft  care  by  Lazarus  Albi,  a prieft  diffinguifhed  by  his  virtues,  his 
knowledge,  and  a profound  frudy  of  Greek  literature. 

This  town  was  of  moderate  fize;  its  length  was  great  in  com  pari  fon  to 
its  breadth.  The  walls  which  furrounded  it,  had  fufficient  folidity,  and 
muft  have  defended  it  tolerably  well;  but  it  was  its  pofition  on  a very  deep 
mountain,  (till  more  than  its  walls,  which  fecured  it  from  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies. 

From  this  place,  the  eye  can  extend  to  a great  diftance  in  every  direc- 
tion, except  towards  Mount  St.  Elias,  which  is  much  more  lofty.  When 
the  weather  is.  fine,  you  perceive  the  fummit  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
and  you  eafiiy  difcover  Anaphe,  Astypaljea,  Ios,  Naxos,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cyclades.  The  plain  which  is  feen  below,  in  the 
weft  quarter,  is  the  moft  fertile  and  the  mo  ft  produdtive  place  of  the  illand'. 
Veffels  anchor  fometimes  in  fummer  off  the  fhore  at  which  this  plain  termi- 
nates. The  bottom  is  fand  and  gravel. 

Santo  rin,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  the  richeft  and  moft  populous 
of  all  the  inlands  of  the  Archipelago.  There  are  reckoned  on  it  five 
principal  villages,  in  each  of  which  is  a primate:  Apanomeria,  Scaur# , 
Eirgos,  Emborio , and  Acrotiri.  The  primates,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Epitropi , are  charged  with  the  police  of  their  diftrift,  with  the 
convoking  of  the  principal  inhabitants  for  the  aflemblies  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  the  illand,  with  fuperintending  the  collection  of  the  impofts,  ccc. 
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They  are  renewed  every  year,  and  appointed  by  the  general  aflemblies  of  the 
people.  Befides  thefe  five  principal  villages,  there  are  feveral  other  fmaller 
ones,  fuch  as  Merevelli , Vourvotjlo,  Phiro-Stephani,  Phira,  Gonia , 
Carteuado,  Votona,  Messaria,  and  Megalo-Chorio.  The  population 
exceeds  twelve  thoufand  iouls,  almoft  all  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  number  of  Roman  catholics  has  diminifhed  fince  Tourn  efort, 
for,  in  his  time,  they  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
form  not  a fixth  at  prefent.  There  are  two  bifhops:  the  one  Latin,  who 
paries  the  winter  at  Scauro,  and  the  fummer  at  Phira;  and  the  other 
Greek,  whofe  refidence  is  at  Pirgos.  Here  Jefuits  formerly  refided;  they 
have  been  fucceeded  by  Lazarifts ; they  both  have  been  for  a long  time 
charged  with  the  education  of  home  young  people.  Plere  are,  befides,  two 
convents  of  nuns,  the  one  Latin,  and  the  other  Greek  : the  Latin  convent 
follows  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  and  the  Greek  that  of  Sr.  Basil.  The 
Greek  priefts  are  in  this  Hand  as  numerous  as  they  are  throughout  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  they  are  here  almofi:  as  poor. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santorini  are  very  laborious  and  very  temperate  : 
they  are  juftly  reckoned  to  have  more  morals  and  more  probity  than  thole 
of  Naxos.  They  are  alfo  much  more  induftrious  and  much  richer.  They 
apply  themfelves  with  incredible  activity  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  that 
of  cotton.  The  women  manufacture  cloths  of  different  qualities:  they  alfo 
knit  caps  and  Lockings,  which  they  fell  to  {Rangers,  and  fend  to  Russia 
and  to  fome  towns  of  Italy.  It  is  the  nuns  who  fabricate  the  fineft  and 
the  befi  cloths.  This  trade  is  fomewhat  extenfive,  confidering  the  fmall  po- 
pulation of  the  illand;  and  as  the  cotton  which  is  gathered  is  not  fufficient 
for  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  they  draw  it  from  the  other  Hands,  and 
in  oarticular  from  Scala  No.va,  in  the  Gulf  of  Ephesus, 
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Wine  forms  the  principal  revenue  of  the  ifland:  the  mod  efteemed  is  that 
known  under  the  name  of  Vino  Santo.  It  is  fweet,  lufcious,  and  of  indif- 
ferent quality  the  firft  year:  it  becomes  very  good  as  it  acquires  age,  and 
preferable  to  the  bed  Cyprus  wine.  The  inhabitants  fell  it  at  no  more 
than  three  or  four  parats  the  oke  at  the  vintage.  It  almod  all  goes  to 
Russia.  It  is  made  with  white  grapes  very  ripe,  which  are  expofed  for 

eight  days  to  the  fun,  fpread  on  the  terraces  or  flat  roofs  of  the  houfes. 

They  are  afterwards  trodden  ; then  prefled,  and  the  new  wane  is  put  into 
calks,  which  are  carefully  bunged  till  the  fermentation  has  ceafed. 

The  common  wine  is  not  very  good:  it  is  in  general  fweet,  and  eafily  turns 
four.  It  is  made  with  white  grapes  and  with  black  grapes  indifferently, 
which  are  trodden  on  coming  out  of  the  vineyard:  the  new  wine  is  imme- 
diately drawn  to  be  put  into  calks.  As  the  grapes  are  too  ripe  and  too  fac- 
charine,  in  order  that  the  fermentation  may  take  place  more  eafily,  the 

Inhabitants  are  accudomed  at  Santo rin,  as  well  as  in  all  the  iflands  of 

the  Archipelago,  to  add  a fourth  or  even  a third  of  water.  They  buffer 
this  wine  to  ferment  about  a month,  after  which  the  calk  is  clofely  bunged. 
On  the  lees  which  remain  in  the  vat,  a rather  large  quantity  of  water  is 
poured,  and  it  is  left  to  ferment  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  wine  which 
arifes  from  it  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  lees  are  preffed.  This  wine,  which 
Is  of  a quality  very  inferior,  ferves,  during  the  whole  year,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  other  is  fold  at  one  or  two  parats  the  oke  to  drangers. 

The  cellars  are  fpacious  and  very  clean:  they  are  dug  in  the  bank  of 
white  pumice-done,  which  we  have  faid  covers  the  whole  ifland.  The 
upper  part  is  cut  into  the  form  of  an  arch.  Some  rich  individuals  coat  the 
infide  of  thefe  cellars  with  a cement;  others  put  none,  and  it  appeared  to  us 
that  this  was  not  neceffary.  Although  this  fubdance  is  friable  and  rather 
foft,  the  arch,  however,  is  very  folid,  and  it  feldom  happens  that  any  portion 
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at  all  confiderable  breaks  off  from  it.  The  calks  are  placed  in  two  rows” 
There  is  towards  the  entrance  of  the  cellar  a fquare  vat,  tolerably  large, 
conftrueted  in  mafonry,  cemented  on  the  infide  with  a mixture  of  lime 
and  pumice-ftone  paffed  through  a fieve. 

The  quantity  of  wine  which  is  exported  from  Santorin  every  year,  is 
very  confiderable:  it  is  eftimated,  in  an  ordinary  vintage,  at  a million  of 
okes.  Hence  is  alfo  exported  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy.  The  inhabitants, 
deprived  of  fpring-water,  are  fcarcely  acquainted  with  any  other  beverage 
than  their  fmall  wine.  They  drink  it,  though  turned  four,  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  is  ftill  agreeable.  We  ourfelves  made  ufe  of  it  with  pleafure,  and 
without  inconvenience,  during  the  intenfe  heat  which  we  experienced  in  the 
ifland. 

Though  the  foil  of  Santorin  is  very  dry,  and  far  from  fertile,  the  cotton 
tree  and  the  vine  thrive  there  extremely  well.  The  furface  of  the  foil  is 
nothing  but  a mixture  of  pumice-ftone,  fragments  of  bafaltes,  and  vegetable 
earth,  produced  by  the  dung  which  is  put  on  it,  and  by  the  decompofition 
of  the  vegetables  which  there  grow.  The  cotton  of  Santorin  appears  to 
differ  from  the  herbaceous  cotton  which  is  cultivated  in  the  other  Hands: 
it  is  fhrubby,  and  lafts  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  is  cut  annually  even  with 
the  ground.  The  gathering  takes  place  from  the  end  of  Fructidor  to  Bru- 
maire. 

The  vine-plants  are  let  at  the  difiance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  each 
other,  and  they  are  fuffercd  to  grow  for  ten  or  twelve  years  without  being  cut 
in  any  way.  When  it  is  thought  that  they  have  acquired  a fufhcient  fize, 
they  are  annually  trimmed,  at  the  fame  time  mere  fhoots  are  left  than  we 
leave  in  the  South  of  France.  The  vine-plant  is  fupported,  in  order  that 
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k may  not  trail,  and  the  branches  are  propped  by  the  means  of  fome  old 
cuttings  of  vines  fattened  all  round.  The  grapes  are  ripe,  and  in  a condition 
to  be  gathered,  at  the  beginning  of  Frudlidor. 

A vine  thus  planted,  cut,  and  trimmed,  lads  not  fo  long  as  thole  in  our 
fouthren  departments;  but  it  yields  a double  and  triple  quantity  of  grapes: 
this  confideration  may  eafily  determine  the  cultivator  to  make  fome  trials  in 
the  warm  climates,  and  in  places  where  the  lands  are  deep  and  light  as  at 
Santorin. 

The  other  fpecies  of  culture  practiled  in  the  illand  are  of  very  little  im- 
portance. The  land  is  not  good  enough  for  wheat.  Only  a little  barley 
and  fome  legumes  are  gathered.  Fruit-trees  are  very  fcarce:  the  fig-tree  and 
the  almond-tree  are  almoft  the  only  ones  cultivated.  A few  fheep,  goats, 
and  hogs,  are  bred.  AfTes  and  mules  are  made  ufe  of  for  draught:  oxen 
are  feldom  employed  for  ploughing.  At  Santorin,  no  other  fuel  is  ufed 
than  wood  and  charcoal,  which  are  brought  from  the  coaft  of  Asia,  or  the 
lentifk,  which  the  inhabitants  go  to  cut  at  Hi  era,  and  on  fome  neighbour- 
ing Hands. 

Santorin  pays  about  55,000  piaftres  impoft,  including  the  land-tax, 
the  karat ch,  the  duty  of  two  parats  per  oke,  at  which  the  wine  is  taxed,  and 
the  cuftomary  prefents,  every  year,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  captain- 
pacha’s  fleet  in  the  Archipelago.  The  land-tax  ought  to  be  no  more 
than  a tenth  of  the  produce,  as  it  was  fettled  at  the  time  of  the  furrender  of 
the  Hand;  but  the  waiwode,  who  farms  this  duty  from  the  Porte,  has  for 
a long  time  paft  levied  on  private  individuals  a fifth,  without  the  latter  ever 
Laving  been  able  to  bring  their  juft  remonftrances  to  a hearing. 
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The  villages  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  the  interfeded  ground  of  the  read- 
dead,  have  a very  lingular  afped.  The  houfes  are  half  cut  into  the  pumice- 
{lone,  half  built  on  the  outfide  of  it,  and  placed  the  one  above  the  other, 
according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  ground.  The  part  which  is  elevated  on 
the  outfide,  is  levelled  at  the  top  like  a terrace,  by  means  of  a mixture  of 
lime  and  pumice-done  fifted:  fuch  are  Apanomeria , Scauro,  Merevelli , 
Phiro,  Stephani,  and  Prira.  The  pooreil  villages  inland,  fuch  as  Vour- 
voulo , Condo-Chori,  and  Messaria,  fituated  on  a declivity,  are  nothing 
more  than  an  ademblage  of  caverns  made  in  the  pumice-done.  There  is 
only  a fmall  portion  of  the  front  of  each  habitation  that  is  a little  walled 
up,  on  account  of  the  entrance-door.  Pirgos  is  the  mod  confiderable, 
the  bed  built,  and  the  riched  village  of  the  ifland.  There  you  breathe  a 
pure  air,  and  enjoy  an  agreeable  profped.  Almod  all  the  houfes  of  San- 
to rin  have  a cidern,  which  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  fill  in  the  rainy 
feafon : they  have  no  other  water  to  drink  and  to  give  to  their  cattle. 


The  partridge  and  the  hare,  fo  common  in  mod  of  the  idands  of  the 
Archipelago,  are  very  fcarce  at  Santorin.  The  rabbit  which  we  law 
at  Tenedos,  at  Mycoxi,  at  Delos,  at  Paros,  at  Scio,  and  elfewhere, 
is  not  here  to  be  found;  but,  to  make  amends,  the  quail  is  in  plenty  from 
the  end  of  Frudidor.  The  inhabitants  purfue  it  by  means  of  a net  fixed 
to  a hoop  of  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  to  which  is  adapted  a dick  feven 
or  eight  feet  long.  The  fportfman  cads  his  net  on  a dump  of  the  vine,  or 
of  the  cotton-tree,  where  he  fufpeds  that  there  is  any  quail  fquatted,  and 
it  happens  rather  frequently  that  he  catches  one.  We  faw  feveral  taken 
the  following  year,  in  Frudidor,  in  lefs  than  a quarter  of  an  hour. 


As  the  inhabitants  cannot  conlume  all  the  quails  which  this  kind  of 
fport  procures,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  parboiling  them,  and  preferring  them 
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all  the  winter  in  vinegar,  or  in  vino  Canto.  This  is  a very  delicate  difh* 
which  furpaffes  the  fig-pecker  of  Cyprus  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

We  faw  in  the  fame  feafon  the  Alpine  crow*.  We  were  told  that  it  was 
a bird  of  paffage,  and  that  it  came  from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  road  of  San  tor  in  is  about  feven  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  fix  in  breadth  from  the  little  harbour  of  Phira  to  the  Ifland 
of  Aspronisi.  It  would  be  one  of  the  beft  ports  of  the  Archipelagos 
if  (hips  could  call  anchor  there;  but  the  lead  indicates  a confiderable  depth 
of  v/ater,  fuch  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  fathoms.  Boats 
anchor  at  San  Nicolo:  vefiels  make  fait  by  mooring  below  Phira* 

"when  they  come  to  load  with  wine.  If  bad  weather  oblige  them  to  take 
fhelter  at  Santorin,  they  generally  make  fafi;  between  the  Little  and 
the  New  Kammeni,  till  the  fquall  be  over.  Frigates  may  caft  anchor 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  water,  over  a gravelly  bottom  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Old  Kammeni,  at  the  fame  time  taking  the  precaution  to  run 
out  immediately  a hawfer  to  the  fhore. 

Some  little  diftance  to  the  fouth  fouth-weft  of  the  Little  Kammeni* 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  rifes,  and  the  lead  indicates  no  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  fathoms;  but  this  bottom  is  of  (tone  and  rock,  on  which  a fhip 
cannot  anchor.  The  fifhermen  belonging  to  the  ifland  affirm  that  it  has 
rifen  confiderably  within  a fliort  time,  which  fee  ms  to  announce  the  ap- 
proaching formation  of  a new  ifland. 

We  think  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  remain  too  long  at  anchor 
between  the  Little  and  the  New  Kammeni,  on  account  of  the  vicinity 
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of  the  latter,  which  exhales  a very  fetid  fraell,  and  muft  be  extremely  un- 
wholefome ; for,  independently  of  the  waters  which  ftagnate  there,  the 
volcanic  exhalations  that  proceed  from  this  place  and  the  environs,  muft 
infeft  the  air  to  a rather  great  diftance,  and  loon  occafion  dangerous 

diforders. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Arrival  at  Candia .-~~Defcription  of  that  town.— Vi/it  to  the  pacha . — De- 
parture.—Arrival  at  Retimo. — Behaviour  of  the  pacha. — Arrival  at 
Canea, — Defcription  of  the  environs. — Temperature. — Obfervations  on  the- 
winds. — Earthquake. 

Impatient  to  repair  to  the  Me  of  Crete,  and  to  fee  the  country  of 
Jupiter  and  of  Minos,  we  embarked  on  the  12th  of  Thermidor  (30th  of 
July),  in  the  evening,  in  a large  boat  with  lateen  fails,  which  had  arrived 
a few  days  before  at  Port  San  Nicolo.  The  captain,  a Muffulman  by 
religion,  was  a native  of  Tunis.  He  often  frequented  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  enjoyed  a very  good  reputation.  He  had  brought 
mantegue ■*  from  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  in  Africa,  and  was  going  to  Candia 
to  take  on  board  for  Egypt  a cargo  of  railins,  almonds,  St.  John’s  breads 
liquorice-roots,  and  honey. 

As  the  diftance  from  Santorin  to  Candia  is  about  thirty  leagues,  we 
fhould  have  preferred  embarking  on  board  a European  veffel,  rather  than 
making  this  trip  in  one  of  the  country-boats:  but  there  was  no  choice  left 
for  us.  Merchant-veffels  frequent  but  little  the  harbour  of  Santorin  in 
fummer;  and,  in  that  feafon,  the  regularity  of  the  wind  allows  of  navigating., 
without  fear  and  without  danger,  in  fmall  boats. 

* Mantegue  is  a mixture  of  butter  and  mutton-fuet,  of  which,  the  Orientals  make  ufe  lit 
their  ragouts  and  paltry. 
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We  let  out  from  Santorin  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  arrive  in  broad 
day  at  Candia.  We  left  on  the  right  the  little  illand  of  Christiana, 
and  we  fleered,  without  compafs,  nearly  towards  the  fouth.  The  north  wind 
fell,  as  ufual,  after  funfet:  it  was  faint  and  variable  during  the  night,  and, 
in  the  morning,  we  found  ourfelves  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  Candia,  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Dta.  As  we  were  too  far  to  the  eaftward,  and  as  the 
wind,  which  blew  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  was  north  north-weft, 
we  plied  to  windward  a part  of  the  day,  in  order  to  pafs  to  the  weftward 
of  Dia;  which  was  the  reafon  that  we  did  not  enter  the  harbour  till  the 
evening  of  the  13th  (31ft  of  July). 

We  made  the  captain  acknowledge  that  it  is  much  better  to  confult  a 
compafs,  as  foon  as  one  lofes  fight  of  the  land,  than  the  ftars  and  the  fun, 
which  do  not  indicate  the  courle  with  the  lame  precifion.  Notwithftanding 
this  avowal,  he  fet  fail  for  Egypt  a few  days  after,  difclaining  to  purchafe 
an  excellent  compafs  which  a Ragufan  mariner  offered  him  at  a low  price,  fo 
much  empire  has  habit  over  an  ignorant  man. 

The  firft  chain  of  Mount  Ida,  which  riles  in  the  form  of  a pyramid  to 
the  fouth-weft  of  Candia,  ferves  at  a diftance  as  a land-mark  to  navigators, 
who  with  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  that  town.  The  little  Illand  of  Dias 
fituated  to  the  eaft  north-eaft,  known  to  mariners  under  the  name  of  Stan - 
Did *,  equally  concurs  to  guide  their  route:  it  does  more;  it  affords  them 
an  afylum  in  the  three  roadfteads  which  it  has  in  its  fouth  quarter.  We 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  them  elfewhere. 

The  harbour  of  Candia  is  defended  from  the  north  wind  by  rocks,  on 
which  has  been  built  a ftrong  jetty  parallel  to  the  coaft;  it  is  very  fafe,  and 

f Eij  rtv  An*,  is  tin  Dia. 
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might  contain  from  thirty  to  forty  merchant- veffels  if  it  were  dug  and  kept 
in  order.  It  can  at  this  day  receive  but  eight  or  ten,  and  thefe  too  muft  be 
lightened  or  unloaded  ; for  there  are  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  water 
in  the  infide  of  the  harbour,  and  about  fifteen  at  its  entrance.  The  Turks, 
who  enjoy  every  where  with  the  indifference  of  a tenant  ; the  Turks,  who 
make  every  thing  worte,  and  never  any  thing  better,  fuffer  it  to  be  choked 
up  from  day  to  day  without  employing  themfelves  on  the  means  of  clear- 
ing it;  which  would,  neverthelefs,  be  very  eafy,  the  bottom  being  of  fand 
and  mud. 

In  front  of  the  jetty,  to  the  left  on  entering,  are  arfenals  which  are  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay:  thefe  were  conftrudted  by  the  Venetians  in  1552,  to 
judge  of  them  from  that  date  put  underneath  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 
They  buffered  greatly  at  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  this  place  by  the  Turks,  in 
1667,  1 668,  and  1669:  tome  even  have  loft  a great  part  of  their  roof. 
Thefe  arfenals,  to  the  number  of  ten,  are,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  more 
than  docks,  which  that  induftrious  and  trading  people  had  conftructed  for 
building  gallics,  and  for  putting  them  under  cover  when  they  were  laid  up. 

From  the  harbour  the  entrance  into  the  town  is  by  a gate,  which  is  fhut 
at  night.  Walls  of  a folid  conftrudtion,  a good  ditch,  and  fome  advanced 
works,  defend  this  place  very  well  by  land.  The  houfes  are  better  built  than 
all  thofe  which  we  had  hitherto  feen,  if  we  except  Scio;  but  the  population 
here  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  Here  are  fcarcely  reckoned  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  Turks,  two  or  three  thoufand  Greeks,  and  about  fixty  Jews. 
The  Greeks  who  inhabited  it,  before  it  w'as  fubjefted  to  the  Turks,  followed 
the  Venetians  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  or  made  their  efcape  into  the 
country.  They  come  not  at  this  day  without  trembling  to  fettle  in  a town 
where  their  exiftence  is  inceffantly  threatened  by  the  janizaries,  and  their 
fortune  very  frequently  invaded  by  the  pachas. 
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Candia  is  fituated  on  a lawn  of  no  great  elevation.  The  ground,  fup- 
ported  towards  the  fea  by  a ftrong  wall  built  on  rocks,  affords  an  agreeable 
walk.  Here  are  feen  feveral  pieces  of  cannon  with  the  arms  of  Venice, 
capable  of  defending  by  fea  the  approaches  of  the  place.  The  feraglio  of 
the  pacha  ftands  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  occupies  the  fite  on  which  was 
built  the  palace  of  the  proveditor.  The  handfomefl  churches,  damaged  by 
the  fiege,  have  been  repaired  and  converted  into  mofques.  The  houfes  con- 
ftrudted  by  the  Venetians  have  difappeared  for  a long  time;  but  the  fortifi- 
cations have  been  carefully  kept  up,  fo  much  importance  does  the  Porte 
annex  to  the  prefervation  of  the  ifland. 

We  fhall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  Can'd i a occupies  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Cytmum,  as  fome  geographers  appear  to  believe,  or  that 
of  Matium,  as  fome  others  fuppofe:  we  fhall  only  fay,  from  the  places  which 
we  attentively  vifited  in  a fecond  voyage,  that  it  appears  to  us  more  proper 
to  confider  the  ruins  of  a town,  fituated  four  leagues  to  the  weft,  as  thofe 
of  Cue  evm.  We  fhall  place  Matium  two  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Candia, 
facing  Dia,  as  Pliny  calls  it.  Heraclea,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
the  harbour  of  Cnossus,  flill  exifts  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  eaft  ward. 
That  of  Candia,  the  belt  on  the  whole  coaft,  appears  to  us,  in  this  fuppo- 
fition,  to  be  Port  Panormus,  fituated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  between 
Cyt  mum  and  Heraclea . 

The  name  of  Candia,  which  this  town  bears  at  the  prefent  day,  comes 
from  the  Saracen  word  chandax  or  candcix , which  fignifies  entrenchment, 
becaufe  it  was  in  this  place  that  the  Saracens  entrenched  themfelves  when 
they  came  to  make  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland,  under  the  emperor  Michael 
I.  furnamed  the  Stammerer, 
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la  1645,  the  Turks  got  poffeilion  of  Cane  a,  Retimo,  and  all  the  Ifland 
of  Crete;  but  they  were  unable  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  forts  of 
Grabusa,  Suda,  Spina-Longa,  and  the  town  of  Candia.  Maho- 
met IV.  who  was  fenfible  that  die  tliould  never  be  the  quiet  poffeffor  of 
this  important  ifland,  as  long  as  the  Venetians  fhould  occupy  the  capital, 
in  1667,  fent  his  vifir  Achmet  Kuperli  with  a confiderable  army  in  order 
to  lay  tiege  to  it.  The  Venetians,  dill  matters  of  the  harbour  and  of  the 
fea,  preferved  the  power  of  tranfmitting  fuccours  of  every  kind  ; and  the 
place,  well  fortified  and  vigoroufly  defended,  was  capable  of  refilling  for  a 
long  time  ail  the  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  army  of  the  befiegers  had  been  feveral  times  reinforced : already  were 
reckoned  upwards  of  one  hundred  thoufand  Turks  who  had  perifhed  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  by  the  fire  of  the  place,  or  by  the  explofion  of  mines. 
The  Venetians  received  frefh  fuccour  from  France,  which  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  obliged  the  Turks  to  retire,  when  the  town,  under  the 
command  of  Morosini,  capitulated  through  the  artifice  of  a Greek  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Porte,  after  a fiege  of  two  years  and  a half,  and  the 
lofs  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  Venetians,  Piedmontefe,  and  French. 

When  we  arrived  in  Candia,  the  vice-confulate  was  vacant.  We  found 
only  a fimple  agent,  to  whom  we  communicated  the  project  which  we  had 
of  vifiting  the  eaft  and  middle  part  of  the  ifland  before  we  repaired  to 
Retimo  and  Canea.  The  drogueman,  a Jew  by  birth,  more  officious 
than  we  could  have  willied,  came  to  recommend  to  us,  the  day  after  our 
arrival,  to  wait  on  the  pacha,  in  order  to  difcharge,  he  faid,  a duty,  and 
to  yield  to  the  wifh  which  this  refpebtable  old  man  had  to  fee  us,  and  to 
confuit  us  refpebling  his  health.  “ You  will  obtain  from  him,”  added  he, 
4‘  all  the  accommodation  that  you  can  defire  for  vifiting  the  ifland  without 
any  danger.”  * 
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Our  firft  movement  was  to  refufe  to  go  to  the  pacha’s,  of  whom  we  had 
nothing  to  afk.  “ What  purpofe  can  this  vifit  anfwer?”  faid  we  to  the 
drogueman.  “ It  is  at  lead;  ufelefs.  Shew  him  our  firmans,  tell  him  who 
,£  we  are,  and  what  we  are  come  here  to  do:  tell  him,  befides,  that  we  do 
“ not  pradtife  phyfic,  although  we  gather  plants;  and  give  him  to  under- 
(£  ftand,  that  it  is  very  frequently  dangerous  for  a perfon  to  confult  phy- 
“ ficians  when  he  is  in  good  health.”  The  drogueman  perfifted  : he  told  us 
that  we  could  not  proceed  one  Rep  in  the  Hand  if  we  did  not  accede  to 
the  wifhes  of  the  pacha.  The  agent  was  of  his  opinion  : fome  captains  of 
veffels,  prelent  at  our  converfation,  applauded  this  propofal:  curiotity  pleaded 
alfo  in  favour  of  the  drogueman:  we  confented;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  ffiraglio. 

We  were  firft  received  in  the  apartments  of  the  principal  officers,  who 
fpoke  to  us  with  eagernefs  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  war  which 
we  then  had  to  fuftain  againft  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Porte.  We 
replied  to  all  their  quefiions  with  referve:  this  fubjedt  was  too  delicate  to  be 
treated  of  in  Turkey.  We  were  offered  pipes,  coffee,  fherbet,  and  per- 
fumes, after  which  it  was  announced  to  us  that  the  pacha  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive us. 

We  had  found  nothing  but  l'ofas  in  the  apartment  of  the  officers;  wc  faw 
two  chairs  in  that  of  the  pacha,  placed  at  a little  difiance  from  him.  On 
entering,  we  made  him  our  ialutation  in  the  oriental  Ryle,  which  he  re- 
turned*. He  invited  us  to  fit  down:  the  drogueman  and  the  agent’s  fon 
fquatted  on  a carpet.  After  the  cuRomary  compliments  on  our  fafe  arrival, 

* It  conCifts  in  carrying  the  right  hand  to  the  heart,  and  inclining  the  head  a little.  The 
Turks  pronounce  between  them  felves  their  /atom  alaik,  falam  al-aik-kom,  which  they  take  good 
care  not  to  fay  to  a non-Muffulinan. 
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the  pacha  fpoke  to  us  of  his  health,  and  begged  us  to  feel  his  pwlfe.  He 
was  a good-looking  old  man,  upwards  of  feventy  years  of  age.  We  complied 
with  his  requed;  we  told  him  that  he  was  in  good  health,  and  that  he  had 
dill  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  live.  He  appeared  fatisfied  with  this  predic- 
tion. 

He  afterwards  aiked  us  what  was  the  object  of  our  travels.  “ Curiofity 

and  the  defire  of  acquiring  knowledge,”  anfwered  we,  “ bring  us  into 

your  ifland.  We  have  paded  fome  months  at  Constantinople;  we 
“ have  vifited  mod  of  the  Hands  of  the  Archipelago;  we  would  with 
“ to  take  a look  at  the  celebrated  country  which  you  govern,  and  gather 
*c  fome  of  thofe  balfamic  plants  which  Heaven  has  here  fcattered  with  pro- 
“ fufion.”—4'’  That  cannot  be,”  faid  he  to  us  coldly:  44  I cannot  give  you 
“ fuch  a permiflion.”  We  fhewed  him  our  firmans,  by  which  we  had  the 
power  of  vifiting  all  the  countries  fubjed  to  the  Ottoman  government. 
“ That  cannot  be,”  continued  the  pacha.  We  inftanced  feveral  travellers; 
v,re  fpoke  of  feamen,  who  walk  about  the  ifland  with  the  greated  freedom, 
who  go  a (hooting,  and  wherever  they  pleafe.  The  pacha  dill  repeated : 
“ That  cannot  be:  your  life  would  be  expofed : to  this  I cannot  confent.” 

He  talked  to  us  of  gangs  of  thieves  and  robbers  who  infeded  the  roads,, 
and  who  would  murder  us  if  we  were  to  go  to  Mount  Ida  and  to  Gortyna, 
as  wre  wanted.  46  That  cannot  be,”  faid  we  in  our  turn:  “ there  are  no 
“ gangs  of  thieves  and  robbers  in  a country  well  governed:  punifhment 
*«  would  follow  too  clofe  on  guilt,  for  villains  to  dare  to  make  their  appear- 
“ ance.” — “ No  doubt,”  laid  the  pacha  to  us:  “ there  are  much  fewer 
“ robbers  fince  I command,  but  there  are  dill  enough  for  you  to  be  expofed 
« to  lofe  your  lives.”  We  defired  the  drogueman  to  cut  fhort  a conver* 
fation  which  might  become  difagreeable  to  all,  and  to  obtain  permiffion  for 
us  to  retire;  which  was  granted. 
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We  were  very  much  aftonifhed  at  this  drift nefs  of  the  pacha,  and  were 
endeavouring  to  divine  the  caufe  of  it,  when  a word  from  the  drogueman 
afforded  us  a ray  of  light.  {t  The  pacha,”  laid  he  to  us,  “ made  a difficulty 
“ in  granting  you  what  you  alked  him,  only  becaufe  there  pafled  not  long 
<c  ago  a foreigner,  who  gave  him  five  hundred  piaffres  for  going  to  fee  I forget 
“ what  ruins  ten  leagues  from  this  place.” — “ Very  well,*’  replied  we;  “ tell 
tl  the  pacha  that  we  will  not  purchafe  at  fo  dear  a rate  the  fight  of  fome 
“ heaps  of  Roues,  and  that  he  may  commit  extortions  on  the  Greeks  and 
“ Jews  if  he  is  in  want  of  money;  as  for  us,  we  have  not  five  hundred  piaffres, 
and  if  we  had,  we  would  find  means  to  employ  them  to  a better  purpofe.” 
The  drogueman  endeavoured  to  get  us  to  content  to  fome  ffnaller  facrifice. 
a Not  a piaftre,  not  a parat,”  faid  we;  “ befides,  it  fhould  not  be  through 
•E  your  means  that  we  would  treat,  if  we  fhould  entertain  fuch  a with,” 

It  was  ufelefs,  in  the  prefent  circumftances,  to  make  a longer  flay  in 
Candia.  We  refolved  to  go,  if  poffible,  by  land  to  Caxea,  perfuaded 
that  we  ffiould  find  from  the  conful  every  accommodation  of  which  we  ftood 
in  need.  We  afked  for  a janizary  to  accompany  us;  the  aga  fent  us  a man 
well  known,  who  had  been  fettled  in  the  town  for  a long  time;  a Turkifh 
muleteer,  himfelf  a janizary,  furnifhed  us  with  horles,  and  ferved  us  as  a 
guide.  We  knew  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Greeks,  and  two 
janizaries  fettled  and  married,  who  publicly  undertook  to  conduft  us  to 
Canea,  were  a fufficient  fecurity  to  us.  We  tranquillized  the  French  Ihip- 
captains,  who  exprefled  uneafinefs  on  our  account,  Wre  fent  our  baggage 
by  lea  with  a Greek  fervant,  and  let  out  by  ourfelves,  and  without  baggage, 
on  the  17th  of  Thermidor  (4th  of  Auguft)  in  the  morning. 

Thefe  janizaries,  born  in  the  iffand,  fpoke  Greek  very  well,  and  drank 
wine  and  brandy  Hi  1-1  better.  We  were  extremely  well  fatisfied  with  them  , 
and  we  learnt,  even  from  their  mouth,  that  the  pacha  had  fipoken  to  us 
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of  robbers  only  in  order  to  get  money,  and  have  a pretext  for  giving  us,  at 
our  own  expenfe,  an  efcort  on  which  he  would  have  levied  his  claims.  I 
fhould  have  fuppreffed  this  anecdote,  which  is  of  little  importance,  had  I 
not  thought  that  it  may  be  ufeful  to  travellers,  and  did  it  not  fhew,  at  the 
fame  time,  how  greedy  the  agents  of  the  Turkifh  government  are  after 
money,  and  what  little  delicacy  they  ufe  as  to  the  means  of  procuring  it. 

The  environs  of  Candia  prefent  a few  fertile  plains,  cultivated,  and  fours 
riling  grounds  fufceptible  of  being  fo.  At  a little  diftance  to  the  fouth,  is 
feen  an  infulated  mountain,  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  at  the  foot  of  which 
one  palfes  in  going  to  vifit  the  ruins  of  Gortyna  : the  Europeans  know  it 
by  the  name  of  Jupiter’s  mountain.  To  the  fouth-weft,  Mount  Ida, 
covered  with  fnow  almoft  all  the  year,  throws  out,  on  one  fide,  fome 
branches  towards  the  town;  and,  on  the  other,  runs  to  join  the  mountains 
of  Sphacitia,  in  like  manner  covered  with  fnow  during  eight  or  nine 
months. 

On  going  out  of  the  town,  we  found  a low  plain,  fomewhat  extenfive, 
watered  by  two  rivulets,  after  which  we  croffed  calcareous  hills  and  moun- 
tains, on  which  the  Venetians  have  made  paved  roads,  that  have  been  kept  .. 
in  tolerably  good  prefervation.  We  left  the  fir  ft  links  of  the  chain  of  Mount  - 
Ida  very  clofe  to  us  on-  the  left.  We  faw  every  where,  in  abundance, 
ftora-x  among  the  plants  and  fhrubs  which  w'e  had  met  with  in  the  iilands 
of  the  Archipelago.  We  arrived  at  an  early  hour  at  Damasta,  a village 
by  no  means  confiderable,  where  we  palfed  the  reft  of  the  day.  We  were 
made  to  fet  off  in  the  morning  before  day-light.  We  trayerfed  places  lefts 
elevated,  lefs  arid,  and  more  cultivated  than  thofe  we  had  palled  the  day 
before;  fertile  plains  of  little  extent  and  narrow  vallies.  We  faw  a great 
many  olive-trees,  a few  vines,  a few  mulberry-trees,  and  feveral  oaks.  We 
refted  under  the  plane-tree  mentioned  by  Tourxefort,  near  a confiderable 
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fpring  which  takes  its  rife  at  too  fmall  a diftance  from  the  fta  to  ferve  for  the 
watering  of  the  lands.  We  proceeded  for  a long  time  by  the  lea-fide,  and 
we  arrived  at  an  early  hour  at  Retimo, 


The  environs  of  this  town  afford  profpefts  very  pifturefque : gardens 
planted  with  orange-trees,  among  which  rife  fome  date-trees;  fields  covered 
with  olive-trees  and  kitchen-garden  plants;  rifing  grounds  on  which  the  vine, 
the  fig-tree,  the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  almond-tree  grow  together;  further 
on,  wooded  mountains:'  to  the  wreft,  the  citadel,  the  harbour,  and  the  lea — 
every  thing  concurs  to  render  Retimo  the  mod  agreeable  town  in  the  iiland. 
It  would  have  become,  perhaps,  the  rich  eft  and  moft  populous,  if  the  har- 
bour, fmall  as  it  is,  had  been  kept  in  order.  Its  prefent  population  con- 
fifts  of  from  five  to  fix  thoufand  inhabitants,  half  Greeks,  half  Turks;  the 
Jews  there  are  not  fo  numerous  as  at  Candia. 

Retimo,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ritiiymxa,  too  weakly  de- 
fended, was  plundered  and  ravaged  by  the  Turks  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1 572,  while  Selim  II.  was  caufing  the  fiege  of  Famagusta  in  Cyprus  to 
be  pufhed  on  with  vigour:  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Ibrahim,  in 
1645,  that  the  Venetians  were  driven  from  it  for  ever. 

Though  we  had  alighted  with  our  guides  at  a caravanfary,  we  willingly  ac  - 
cepted a lodging  that  was  offered  to  us  at  the  houfe  of  a Jew,  a French 
baratairc.  In  the  courfe  of  the  evening  his  fon  took  us  all  over  the  town,, 
(lie wed  us  the  harbour  and  fome  gardens,  and  related  to  us  the  deplorable 
event  which  had  obliged  his  father  to  ablent  himfeif. 

The  pacha  of  Retimo,  who  from  a low  condition  had  juft  rifen  to  great 
employments  by  dint  of  intrigues  and  money,  eager  to  recover  his  advances, 
pay  his  debts,  and  acquire  freljr  riches  in  order  to  obtain,  with  a luperior 
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rank,  a government  more  important,  buffered  no  opportunity  to  efcape  of 
extorting  money  from  the  inhabitants  of  Retimo  and  the  unfortunate  cul- 
tivators of  his  province;  and  when  occafions  and  pretexts  were  wanting,  he 
taxed  juft  in  the  fame  manner,  at  fums  more  or  lefs  great,  the  private  per- 
funs  fufpeded  to  be  rich.  For  fix  months  pad  that  he  had  been  in  the 
town,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Muflulmans,  all  had  paid  more  or  lefs.  Abra- 
ii am aki,  barataire  and  agent  of  the  Republic,  had  flattered  himfelf  that 
the  pacha  would  not  dare  to  apply  to  him;  he  was  miftaken.  Abraham- 
aki  was  reckoned  rich:  the  pacha  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  fuller  this 
prey  to  efcape.  He  lent  to  him  for  ten  thoufand  piaftres,  at  the  fame  time 
a (Turing  him  of  his  protection  if  he  paid  them  inftantly.  The  Jew  refufed 
to  part  with  that  Turn.  The  pacha  infilled  and  threatened.  Abrahamaki 
then  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  French  conful  at  Canea  (Citizen  Henry 
Mure),  and  communicated  to  him  the  fituation  in  which  he  flood.  The 
conful  immediately  went  to  Retimo.  The  pacha,  who  was  informed  of  the 
circumftance,  caufed  the  Jew  to  be  feized,  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  irons  in 
the  feraglio,  and  threatened  to  have  him  cudgelled  to  death  if  he  did  not  pay- 
down inftantly  the  fum  required. 

What  could  the  conful  do  in  this  extremity?  Wait  on  the  pacha,  claim 
his  juftice,  demand  the  execution  of  the  capitulations:  the  Jew  would  not, 
on  that  account,  the  lefs  perifh.  Every  one  acknowledged  that  the  pacha 
was  capable  of  this  atrocity.  The  family  of  Abrahamaki  aflembled ; all 
the  Jews  of  Retimo  made  a ftir:  they  deliberated:  every  one  was  of  opinion 
to  pay.  The  prifoner  himfelf,  fearing  for  his  life,  wrote  to  his  friends, 
begged  them  to  count  the  lum  which  the  pacha  required,  and  fend  word  to 
the  conful  to  undertake  nothing  in  his  favour.  The  money  being  paid,  the 
jew  was  releafed;  but  the  pacha  once  more  threatened  to  have  him  cudgelled 
to  death  if  he  uttered  the  fmallell  complaint. 
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This  abufe  of  authority  could  not  be  tolerated  without  great  inconveni- 
ences. The  pacha  had  dared  to  make  an  attack  on  the  fortune  and  liberty 
of  an  agent  of  the  Republic;  he  ought  to  be  punifhcd.  To  fay  nothing, 
was  an  ad  of  cowardice  ; this  was  in  fome  meafure  to  authorize  this  wicked 
man  to  commit  every  day  frefh  ads  of  tyranny.  Shortly  no  fh ip-captain 
would  have  dared  either  to  take  in  oil  at  Ret i mo,  or  to  land  on  thefe  parts 
become  too  dangerous.  We  learnt,  a few  days  after,  that  the  conful  had 
fent  word  to  the  agent  to  conceal  himfelf  from  the  refentment  of  the  pacha, 
and  that  he  had  written  to  Citizen  Descorches,  envoy  extraordinary  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  order  to  communicate  to  him  what  had  juft  hap- 
pened. 

The  complaint  of  the  conful  was  fupported  by  thofe  which  were  preferred 
at  the  fame  time  by  the  pacha  of  Candia,  on  account  of  other  extortions 
of  a nature  no  lefs  flagitint.  The  Porte,  which  tacitly  allows  its  agents  to 
fqueeze  and  torment  tributary  fubjeds,  cannot  without  danger  fuffer  the 
Muffulmans,  and  ftill  lefs  perfons  under  the  immediate  protedion  of  foreign 
powers  to  be  laid  under  too  fevere  a contribution.  The  pacha  of  Retimo, 
on  the  requeft  of  Citizen  Descorches  and  of  the  pacha  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  difplaced,  and  condemned  to  make  reftitution  of  the  fums  ex- 
torted. He  obeyed  the  firft  part  of  the  orders  of  the  Porte;  but  he  de- 
clared to  the  chiaoux  who  came  to  intimate  them  to  him,  that  no  fear,  no 
motive  could  determine  him  to  reimburfe  the  money  which  he  had  exaded. 

We  faw  him  arrive  a few  days  after  us,  at  Cane  a:  he  was  faluted  by 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  and'  received  a vifit  from  the  agas  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  himfelf  paid  a vifit  to  the  pacha  of  Canea, 
and  haftened  his  departure  for  the  Morea,  whither  he  was  going  to  wait  the 
cffed  of  his  new  intrigues  at  Constantinople. 
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In  the  mean  time  all  thole  who  had  money  to  claim,  and  who  were  fpeci- 
ally  defignated  in  the  firman  of  the  Porte,  prefented  themfelves,  either  to 
the  pacha  of  Candia,  or  to  that  of  Canea,  in  order  to  be  reimburfed 
before  the  departure  of  their  plunderer.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  two 
pachas  affected  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  pacha  of  Ret i mo  to  make 
the  reflitution  ordered  by  the  Porte,  fince  he  faid  loudly  that  if  the  [mailed 
violence  were  attempted  againfl  him,  he  would  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  people  and  repel  force  by  force.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  obedience  which 
he  owed  to  the  orders  of  the  fultan  was  reprefented  to  him:  he  did  not  the 
lefs  pcrfift  in  declaring  that  the  fight  even  of  the  indruments  of  punilhment 
could  not  determine  him  to  it,  and  that  no  authority  could  compel  him. 
He  therefore  departed  without  any  one  daring  to  undertake  any  thing  againfl 
him.  He  received  the  civilities  of  the  pacha  of  Canea,  and  was  again  fa- 
luted  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  as  if  he  had  not  been  a rebellious  fubjed,  and 
as  if  he  had  carried  with  him  the  regret  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  fequel  of  this  bufinefs;  but  it  is  probable  that  by 
means  of  the  money  which  he  had  extorted,  money  which  his  agents  at 
Constantinople  will  have  fkilfully  fcattered  among  perfonages  of  influ- 
ence, not  only  this  man,  doubly  culpable,  will  not  have  been  punifhed,  but 
he  will  even  have  obtained  a place  more  honourable  and  more  lucrative  than 
the  former. 

The  next  day,  the  19th  of  Thermidor,  (6th  of  Auguft)  we  fet  out  at  fun- 
rife,  at  the  fame  time  expreffing  our  willies  that  the  Turks  who  outrage  hu- 
manity, who  opprels  in  a revolting  manner  the  nations  that  they  have  con- 
quered and  dripped,  may  be  one  day  forced  to  return  to  the  wild  and  dis- 
tant countries  whence  they  would  never  have  iffued,  perhaps,  if  the  Greeks 
had  known  how  to  preferve  the  virtues  of  their  ancedors. 
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For  a long  while  we  contemplated,  to  the  north-weft  of  the  town,  the 
citadel  built  on  a mafs  of  fteep  rocks,  advanced  into  the  tea.  We  pro- 
ceeded for  fome  time  along  a hilly  and  difficult  road,  and  we  arrived  at  the 
Hi  ore  of  Armiro,  after  having  crofted  a fmall  river  which  runs  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Beyond  the  beach  we  law  two  fine  fprings,  the  one 
of  falt-water;  the  other,  more  confiderable,  of  F re Qi 4 farther  on,  Hands  the 
fort  of  Armiro,  built  by  the  Venetians,  for  defending  a gorge,  and  pre- 
venting pirates  or  enemies  who  might  make  a defcent  on  the  beach,  from 
being  able  to  penetrate  by  that  way  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

We  then  role  higher  by  degrees,  and  we  found  ourfelves  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  called  Malaxa  (M ctXujra'),  in  fight  of  the  Gulf  of  Suda. 
This  mountain  is  fchiftole  and  granitical  at  its  bale;  whereas  all  thofe  which 
we  had  feen  till  then,  had  appeared  to  us  calcareous,  and  for  the  molt  part 
cretaceous. 

Ranging  along  the  mountain,  whofe  direction  is  from  eaft  to  weft,  we 
palled,  without  fulpecting  it,  within  reach  of  the  ruins  of  Amphimale,  of 
which  we  fhall  loon  have  occalion  to  fpeak. 

We  dcfcended  by  a paved  road  into  a fertile  plain,  tolerably  well  culti- 
vated. We  pafled  at  a little  diftance  from  the  Gulf  of  Suda,  and  arrived 
early  at  Cane  a,  much  lels  tired  by  the  length  of  the  route,  than  fatigued 
by  the  exceffive  heat  which  we  had  experienced. 

Citizen  Mure,  who  had  been  a long  time  expecting  us,  would  not 
allow  us  to  lodge  at  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  on  account  of  the  in- 
decorous  behaviour  in  which  an  Italian  monk,  to  whom  the  houfe  was 
intruded,  indulged  himfelf  towards  the  French.  We  here  thank  him  for 
his  attention  on  this  fubject,  for  the  civilities  which  we  received  at  his  houfe, 
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and  for  the  valuable  information  which  he  gave  us,.  We  are  like  wife  in- 
debted to  Citizen  Magalon,  a merchant,  for  interefling  details  refpe&ing 
the  productions  of  the  ifiand,  the  trade  that  is  there  carried  on,  the  popular 
tpon  of  the  country-places,  and  fome  cuftoms  which  are  there  eRablifihed, 

Cane. a,  much  lefs  extenfive  than  Candia,  is  in  proportion  more  popu- 
lous. Here  are  reckoned  upwards  of  four  thouland  Turks,  two  or  three 
thoufand  Greeks,  a hundred  and  fifty  Jews,  four  French  houfes,  and  fome 
Italian  houfes;  the  latter  are  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,, or  the  Republic  of  Ragusa, 

The  town  is  furrounded  by  a ftrong  wall  and  a wide  ditch:  it  has  but  one 
gate  on  the  land  fide.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  batteries  in  good  con- 
dition, To  the  left,  on  entering,  is  remarked  a jetty  parallel  to  the  ooafh, 
behind  which  a fomewhat  great  number  of  vefiels  might  anchor  if  the  bottom 
were  cleanfed.  The  largeft  are  obliged  to  remain  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  expofed  to  the  waves  of  a rough  fea  when  the  northerly  winds  blow 
with  a little  violence. 

Facing  the  jetty  is  feen,  as  at  Candia,. a range  of  roofed  docks,  which^ 
the  Venetians  had  conftruded  for  building  and  fheltering  their  gallies. 

Canea  ftarcely  held  out  for  a few  days  againfl:  the  Turks,  who  came 
to  attack  it  in  1645.  Cornaro,  who  commanded  the  Venetian  troops, 
came  out  of  it  with  arms  and  baggage  in  order  to  retire  to  Retimo,  where 
he  was  killed  a little  time  after,  in  wilhing  to  defend  that  town,  much  lefs 
important  and  much  lefs  capable  of  refinance  than  Canea, 

The  neareft  mountains,  parallel  to  the  coaft,  leave  between  them  a plain 
upwards  of  a league  in  width,  which  extends  over  a fpace  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
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miles,  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Soda  to  the  environs  of  Dictymx  \, 
a mountain  that  ftretches  to  the  north,  and  forms  the  advanced  promontory 
which  formerly  bore  the  fame  name,  and  which  the  Italians  defignate  at  this 
day  under  that  of  Capo  Spada.  This  plain  is,  in  general,  tolerably  fertile 
and  almoft  entirely  cultivated.  Gardens  of  orange-trees,  forefls  of  olive-trees, 
a few  fcattered  vineyards,  fields  deftined  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley, 
cotton,  fefamum,  maize,  melons,  and  different  legumes,  thofe  are  what  it 
prefents  every  where. 

Following  the  fea-fhore  to  the  well  of  the  town,  you  crofs  a miry  "rivulet  i 
then  you  fee  near  the  coaft  a Ihoal  and  the  little  defert  ifland  of  San  Theo- 
dorq,  on  which  the  Venetians  had  erected  a battery  for  preventing  a de* 
feent  on  the  beach.  When  you  have  paffed  the  ifland,  you  arrive  at  Pla- 
tania,  an  extenfive,  folitary,  and  rural  walk,  where  grow  fpontaneoufly 
plane-trees  which  excite  aftonilhment  from  their  flze  and  number.  Each  of 
them  fupports  one  or  two  vine- plants,  which  embrace  the  whole  extent  of 
the  tree,  and  furnifh  in  abundance,  without  care  and  without  culture,  grapes 
with  large  Hones,  of  an  excellent  quality.  As  they  ripen  very  late  in  thefe 
(haded  places,  they  are  feen  to  arrive  with  pleafure  at  the  markets  of  Canea, 
when  the  others  are  beginning  to  difappear.  A fmall  river  waters  and  tra- 
v^erfes  this  agreeable  forefl,  and  there  diftufes  life  and  coolnefs. 

We  had  been  for  a long  time  at  Canea:  we  had  already  vifited  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town,  and  gathered  on  the  mountains  the  dittany  and  the  ebony 
of  Crete,  and  mofi  of  the  interefling  plants  of  the  ifland:  we  had  been 
prefent  at  village-feflivals,  when  it  was  propofed  to  us  to  go  and  fee  the 
ruins  of  Paleo-Castro , which  we  fufpedt  to  be  thofe  of  Aptera , according 
to  the  account  of  fome  travellers. 
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After  a journey  of  an  hour  and  a half,  we  arrived  at  the  Greek  monaftery, 
Ayia  ICiriaki,  fituated  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Canea.  We  there  left  our 
horfes,  and  took  a guide  to  conduct  us  to  the  ruins  which  we  wifhed  to  ex- 
amine. We  afcended  by  a very  bad  road,  over  a fteep  rock,  making  part  cf 
the  firft  chain  of  mountains  which  we  have  faid  to  be  parallel  to  the  coaft. 
We  foon  came  to  a thick  wall  that  led  us  to  a lawn  on  which  we  remarked 
the-  remains  of  a fort  almoft  fquare,  flanked  by  towers.  The  walls  of  this 
fort,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  ramparts  with  which  the  town  was  furrounded', 
are  nearly  a toife  in  thicknefs.  They  were  of  a folid  conftruction,  and  faced 
with  hewn-ftone,  which,  in  fome  places,  is  ftill  to  be  perceived5. 

We  cams  out  from  this  enclofure  by  the  fouth  wall,  and  found  ourfelves 
on  a ground  commanded  by  a chain  of  rocks  more  lofty  and  more  fteep  than 
thofe  on  which  the  fort  was  fituated.  This  fpace  is  terminated  to  the  weft 
by  other  perpendicular  rocks,  which  form  a natural  rampart  around  it,  fepa- 
rating  it  from  the  furrounding  mountains,  and  rendering  it  inacceffible  on 
that  fide* 


This  rock  wras  itfelf  furmounteeT  by  a thick  wall,  and  ftrengthened  by 
towers  at  certain  diftances.  The  towm  was  fituated  between  the  fortrefs  and 
the  wall,  by  which  we  arrived,  and  the  perpendicular  rocks  which  wre  have 
juft  mentioned.  This  fpace  was  fufficient  for  a town  of  moderate  fize. 
Here  we  neither  found  infcriptions  nor  bafs-reliefs,  nor  veftiges  of  temples  or 
fumptuous  edifices,  nothing  that  could  indicate  to  us  the  ancient  name  of 
this  town. 

If  Kissamos  fituated  between  Cape  Grabusa  and  Cape  Spada,  twenty^ 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Canea  w'ere  formerly  the  harbour  of  Aptera,  as  ap- 
pears evident,  according  to  the  text  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  if  Canea, 
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occupy  the  place  of  Cydonia,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  Strabo  is  mif- 
taken  when  he  fays- that  Aptera  was  but  ten  miles  from  Cydonia.  But 
if  ancient  Cydonia  were  forty  ftada  from  its  harbour,  as  is  thought  by  the 
author  of  the  Legijlation  dc  Crete,  page  473,  then  it  is  probable  that  we  fuv 
the  ruins  of  that  town,  and  that  thofe  of  Aptera  are  ten  miles  to  the  weft:, 
facing  Kissamos,  as  Strabo  fays:  they  are  thofe  which  Tournefort 
vilited,  and  of  which  he  fpeaks*. 

A quarter  of  a league  to  the  eaft  of  Canea,  is  feen  a riling  ground,  and, 
farther  on,  fome  calcareous  hills,  the  greater  part  naked,  which  advance  into 
the  fea,  and  form  a peniniula.  terminated  by  Cape  Melecca.  The  monaf- 
tery  of  the  Trinity  lies  among  tnefe  hills:  it  is  inhabited  by  a great 
number  of  friars,  who  almoft  all  apply  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  the  land. 
We  remarked  with  pleafure  in  the  environs  of  the  monaftery,  fome  fuperb 
orchards  of  olive-trees,  a few  vineyards,  and  fome  fields,  intended  for  the 
culture  of  different  fpecies  of  corn.  We  faw  a great  many  bees,  and  a vaft 
number  of  goats  and  Iheep:  there  were  among  others  in  the  garden  a ricinus 
or  Palma  Chri/li  planted  feveral  years  ago,  which  indicated  by  its  vigour 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  of  the  warmeft  climates  might,  be  intro- 
duced into  Crete.  We  fpent  fome  days  with  thefe  friars,  and  we  went 
from  this  place  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  John,  fituated  towards  the  cape, 
on  an  elevated  lawn.  The  friars  are  here  not  fo  numerous,  becaufe  the  lands 
which  they  have  to  cultivate  are  not  fo  good  nor  1b  extenfive  as  thofe  be- 
longi-Dp;  to  the  convent  of  the  Trinity, 

We  defcended  from  Cape  Melecca  by  a narrow  gorge  and  by  a road 
mi-de  between  frightful  precipices,  which  furnifhed  us  with  fome  interefting 
plants.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  declivity,  Hands  a building  partly  de- 


* Voyage  au  Levant,  vol.  i.  page  81. 
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ftroyed,  depending  on  the  monaftery  of  Sr.  John,  fomieriy  inhabited  by  a 
few  friars  to  whom  the  guard  of  this  gorge  was  intruded. 

The  Gulf  of  Suda  ( Plate  VIII J,  a fpacious  natural  harbour,  one  of 
the  fined  and  fafed  of  the  Archipelago,  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  penin- 
fula  of  which  we  have  jud  fpoken.  Its  mouth  is  to  the  ead,  and  its  head 
runs  to  the  wed  north-wed:  it  is  not  only  dieltered  by  the  angles  and  capes 
which  the  lands  form,  but  alfo  by  the  two  Idets  of  Suda,  on  one  of  which 
is  fituated  the  fort  condrudted  by  the  Venetians,  and  which  they  preferved  a 
great  while  after  the  idand  was  no  longer  in  their  pofleflion.  It  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Achmet  III.  that  the  Turks  made  themfelves  maders  of  this 
fort,  and  by  thole  means  became  the  tranquil  p ode  dors  of  the  whole  Idand 
of  Crete. 

The  anchorage  the  mod  frequented  by  the  commanders  of  vedels  who 
widi  only  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  a gale  of  wind,  is  to  the  fouth  fouth- 
wed  of  Cape  Melecca,  behind  a fmall  idand,  known  to  mariners  under 
the  name  of  Old  Svda.  Large  diips  of  war  anchor  at  all  places,  either 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  or  by  the  fide  of  the  idand  which  we  have 
jud  mentioned.  Both  of  them  go  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  only  when  they 
are  to  remain  a long  time  at  the  anchorage.  The  boats  belonging  to  the 
country  fometimes  cad  anchor  between  the  two  Idands  of  Seda. 

Half  a league  from  the  fea,  to  the  fouth  of  this  gulf,  are  to  be  met  with 
on  an  elevated  ground  the  ruins  of  Amphimale.  All  the  walls  of  this 
town,  though  in  a great  meafure  dedroyed,  may  be  eafily  traced  every 
where  are  feen  in  their  enclofure,  rubbifii  and  heaps  of  dones  formed  by  cul- 
tivators. Two  vad  ciderns  rife  above  thefe  ruins,  and  leave  people  to  divine 
how  they  could  be  filled.  They  are  didinguidiable  from  the  red  cement 
with  which  they  are  faced  internally,  and  above  all  from  the  mark  which 
£ the 
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the  waters  have  there  left.  One  part  of  the  town  was  on  a plain,  the  other 
followed  the  dope  of  the  ground  inclined  towards  the  fea.  We  remarked 
in  the  eaft  part,  the  remains  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  We  in  vain  looked 
for  marbles,  infcriptions,  and  bafs-reliefs ; every  thing  has  dilappeared  or 
ferved  for  the  conftru&ion  of  a Greek  monaftery  which  has  been  eretfted  on 
thefe  ruins,  and  in  which  we  were  happy  to  pafs  the  night. 

From  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Crete  till  the  approaches  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  with  fpirits  of  wine,  w?as  conftintly 
during  the  day,  at  25,  26,  and  feldom  at  27  degrees,  in  a room  with  a north- 
ealt  afpetft.  We  had  at  mod  had  25  degrees  at  Santorin  and  at  Milo  ; 
22,  and  23  at  Naxia;  True  it  is  that  the  feafon  was  fomewhat  lefs  ad- 
vanced when  wevifited  tliofe  iflands. 

During  the  three  fu-mmer  months,  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  is  con- 
ftantly  tempered  every  day,  from  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
the  evening,  by  the  rather  rapid  current  of  air  which  prevails  from  north 
to  fouth  in  the  Elands  of  the  Archipelago  and  on  the  northern  coaft  of 
Crete.  This  refrefhing  wind,  called  embaty  takes  its  courle  and  is  modi- 
fied throughout  the  Levant,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  coafls  and 
the  extent  of  fea  which  lies  before  them.  We  fhall  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  fouth-weft  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Crete,  of  Cyprus,  and  of 
Caramania;  nearly  north-weft  at  Smyrna  and  Alexandria;  weft  at 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  on  all  the  coaft  of  Syria.  It  comes  to  Athens,  from 
the  weft  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Lepante;  and  this  it  is  which  the  Greeks 
defignated  under  the  name  of  Zephyr.  During  the  night,  the  wind  takes 
a. contrary  dire&ion;  it  comes  from  the  land  to  the  fea;  it  is  more  faint  than 
during  the  day,  and  never  extends  beyond  three  or  four  leagues. 
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The  winds  are  variable  in  the  other  feafons,  efpeciaily  towards  the  equi- 
noxes: at  the  end  of  Fru&idor,  we  experienced,  with  a foutherly  wind  which 
Lifted  two  days,  a heat  of  from  30  to  32  degrees.  The  horizon  was  then  as 
it  charged  with  fmoke,  and  thejrays  of  the  fun  were  reddifh  and  faint,  as  is 
remarked  in  Egypt,  when  the  fame  wind  is  felt.  Citizen  Peyron,  a 
fhip-captain,  told  us  that  being  at  anchor  at  Sun  a,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1793,  the  heat  became  to  confiderable  from  eight  to  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
during  a gale  of  wind  from  the  fouth,  that  people  could  fcarccly  breathe, 
and  every  one  felt  a general  faintnefs.  The  iron  guns  of  his  fhip  had  con- 
traded  fo  violent  a degree  of  heat,  that  a perfon  could  not  lean  his  hand 
on  them  without  being  forced  to  withdraw  it  immediately.  This  fad  was 
certified  to  us  by  Citizen  Mure  and  the  other  Frenchmen  fettled  at  Canea. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  afcertained,  by  means  of  the  thermometer, 
the  true  degree  of  heat  which  prevailed  during  this  memorable  evening. 

Though  the  cold  is  fharply  felt  in  winter,  on  Ida  and  on  the  fummit  of 
the  White  Mountains,  and  though  they  are  covered  with  fnow  as  early  as 
the  end  of  Bmmaire,  the  temperature  is,  neverthelefs,  very  mild  in  the  plains 
and  towards  the  coafts.  There  it  does  not  freeze:  there  the  rains  are  fre- 
quent, but  of  fhort  duration.  The  fun  appears  almofl  immediately  after 
the  rain,  and  the  fky  is  frequently  clear  and  lerene.  In  fummer  it  never 
rains,  either  in  Crete,  or  in  the  Elands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.  The  dew  is 
then  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  which  grow 

fpontaneoufly  in  thefe  climates.  Almofl  all  the  others  mult  be  watered,  if 

/ 

it  be  wifhed  to  cultivate  them  with  any  fuccefs. 

It  has  been  remarked  at  Canea,  that  when  the  wind  is  to  the  northward 
or  to  the  eaftward,  the  waters  of  the  fea  are  very  low,  and  that  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  high,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  weftern  quarter,  or  even 
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when  it  is  in  that  diredtion  in  the  offing,  although  it  may  not  yet  have 
reached  the  ifland.  The  difference  which  we  ourfelves  obferved  on  the  level 
of  the  waters  during  the  flay  that  we  made  in  Crete,  is  about  two  feet. 
In  the  fummer,  the  waters  are,  in  the  harbour,  eight  or  ten  inches  below 
the  top  of  a rock  fituated  oppofite  to  the  windows  of  the  conful’s  houfe: 
they  rife  eight  or  ten  inches  above  this  rock  when  the  wind  drifts  to  the 
weft.  Citizen  Mure  even  affured  us  that  in  violent  wefterly  gales,  the  level 
of  the  waters  rofe  always  leven  or  eight  inches  higher,  fo  as  to  cover  other 
rocks  fituated  oppofite  to  the  angle  of  the  houfe  which  Citizen  Magalon, 
a merchant,  occupies  towards  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

This  difference  in  the  level  of  the  waters  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  flux 
and  reflux  which  is  obferved  in  forne  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
proceeds  only  from  the  ftrength  of  the  wind,  which,  in  the  former  cafe, 
impels  the  waters  from  the  coafts  towards  the  open  fea,  and,  in  the  latter, 
brings  them  from  the  open  fea  towards  the  coafts.  At  Canea,  the  fouth 
wind  produces  no  very  perceptible  difference,  while  it  raifes,  in  a very  re~ 
markable  manner,  the  waters  in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
on  all  the  coafts  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

On  the  7th  of  Brumaire  (28th  of  Odtober)  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
we  felt  at  Caxea,  an  earthquake  the  fhocks  of  which,  though  of  no  great 
violence,  lafted  fome  feconds:  it  was  calm  at  this  moment*  but  fhortly 
after  the  wefterly  wind  blew  with  impetuofity  for  feveral  days.  The  inhabi- 
tants told  us  that  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  among  them  * and  if  we 
coniult  hiftory,  we  fee  that  this  ifland  has  experienced  very  terrible  ones  at 
different  periods.  The  1110ft  remarkable  is  that  which  took  place  in  1490: 
it  extended  over  the  whole  ifland,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  occafloned  very 
confiderable  daynage. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Divifion  of  the \ if  and. — Of  the  agas. — Of  their  rights  on  the  lands. — Of  tils' 
police  which  they  exercife. — Reflections  on  this  fubject. — Of  the  nations 
which  have  fucceeded  each  other  in  Crete. — Of  the  Abadiots. — Of  the 
Sphachiots. — Hiflorical  fummary  reflecting  Lambro  Canziani. 

he  Ifland  of  Crete  is  divided  into  three  pachaliks  or  governments** 
the  chief  places  of  which  are  Candia,  Canea,  and  Retimo.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe  towns  is  a pacha  with  three  tails,  ferafkier , or  general  in  chief 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  ifland.  In  the  other  two,  is  a pacha  with  two 
tails,  independent  of  that  . of  Candia,  as  to  the  adminiftrative  part  and 
the  police,  but  fubjedt  to  him  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  military  de- 
partment. All  three,  in  their  turn  and  in  their  provinces,  are  to  fuperintend 
the  colledtion  of  the  import,  and  the  fafety  of  the  places  which  are  intruded 
to  them.  They  are  alfo  bound  to  caule  jurtice  to  be  done  by  the  cadis,  and 
to  order  their  fentences  to  be  executed,  as  we  have  faid  eifewhere. 

The  pachaliks  are  divided  into  a certain  number  of  diftridfs,  and  each  ' 
diftridt  comprifes,  in  its  extent,  a certain  number  of  villages,  fome  of  which 
belong  to  the  imperial  mofques,  fome  to  the  fultana-mother;  and  the  greater 
number,  under  the  name  of  Malikiane  -Agassi,  are  granted  for  life  to  agas 
or  lords,  in  confideration  of  a fum  of  money,  more  or  lefs  great,  paid  into 
the  imperial  treafury  before  the  firman  of  invertiture,  and  an  annual  quit-* 
rent,  which  is  carried  into  the  coffers  of  the  treafurer  of  Candia,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fortreffes  and  the  pay  of  the  troops  of  the  country. 
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All  land -owners,  Greeks  or  Muffulmans,  pay  to  the  aga,  to  the  mofque, 
or  to  the  fultan,  a feventh  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  They  are  alfo 
obliged  to  carry  their  olives  to  the  mills  which  the  agas  alone  have  a right 
to  caufe  to  be  conftru&ed.  Oil  pays  a feventh;  and,  what  becomes  a very 
important  objed  to  the  lord,  the  crufts*,  or  miry  waters,  wdiich  remain  as 
an  indemnification  for  the  workmen  whom  he  places  at  the  mill  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  oil,  and  for  the  horfes  that  he  furnifhes  for  the  prefting  of  the 
olives. 

The  police  of  the  village  belongs  to  the  aga:  for  this  purpofe  he  appoints 
a foubachi,  a Muflulman  like  himfelf,  a fubaltern  tyrant,  always  more 
greedy,  more  untradable,  than  his  matter.  Being  an  informer  of  every 
thing  he  fees,  of  every  thing  he  hears,  a troublefome  inquifitor  into  the  for- 
tune of  all,  incefiantly  occupied  in  fetting  the  inhabitants  at  variance,  in 
fomenting  hatred  among  them,  the  foubachi  is  the  molt  mifehievous  being 
that  Turkifh  policy  has  created  for  the  misfortune  of  the  Greeks.  The 
aga  makes  ufe  of  him  for  punifhing  the  fmalleft  faults,  real  or  fuppofed, 
by  arbitrary  fines,  by  imprifonment,  and  not  unfrequently  even  by  the 
baftinado. 

The  Greeks  appoint  among  themfelves  a capitan,  or  primate,  charged 
to  conciliate  people’s  minds,  and  to  terminate  in  an  amicable  manner  the 
differences  which  may  arife  among  them.  He  is  a juftice  of  peace,  to 
W'hofe  opinion  the  wifeft  always  iubmit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formidable 
claw  of  the  cadi,  to  whofe  tribunal  all  litigious  affairs  are  carried  as  a laft 
refort.  The  primate  alfo  watches  over  the  intereft  of  all.  To  him  it  is 

* Crufts  or  lees.  From  thefe  a rather  confiderable  quantity  of  oil  is  drawn,  as  well 
ns  from  the  waters  which  have  been  poured  boiling  on  the  lees  after  the  extraftion  of  the 
virgin  oil.  Thefe  waters' are  received  into  large  refervoirs:  the  oil  which  detaches  itfelf 
from  the  lees,  or  thick  part,  riles  by  degrees  to  the  fuvface  of  the  water. 
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that  the  aga  add  re  ties  himfelf  when  he  has  orders  to  give,  or  requefls  to 
make;  when  he  requires  labourers  for  the  culture  of  his  fields,  or  for  works- 
of  public  utility.  The  Greeks  alfo  appoint  a dafcalos , or  writer,  who- 
keeps  a regifter  of  the  names  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  fums  at  which  they 
are  taxed  for  their  karatch,  and  of  thofe  which  they  are  to  pay  the  aga  after 
each  harvefl. 

No  Greek  can  marry  without  the  permiffion  of  the  aga,  a permiffion  which 
he  muff  purchafe  by  a prefent,  fuch  as  a fneep,  a lamb,  or  a few  fowls.  If 
the  fair  one  pleafe  the  aga,  he  fometimes  keeps  her  for  himfelf,  without 
any  one  daring  to  oppofe  it.  The  cudgel  is  always  ready  to  fir  ike  the 
reludlant  Greek;  and  woe  be  to  the  audacious  man  who  fhould  prefer  a com- 
plaint to  the  pacha  or  to  the  Porte!  He  would  pay  with  his  fortune,, 
and  frequently  with  his  head,  for  fuch  a flep.  The  aga,  in  this  cafe,, 
marries,  in  the  kapin  manner,  with  the  free  confent,  or  what  is  under- 
flood to  be  fuch,  of  this  woman.  Ottoman  manners  oppofe  his  living, 
with  her;  and  if  (lie  perfifled  in  refufing  to  receive  his  hand,  however  power- 
ful the  aga  might  be,  he  would  be  obliged  to  defifl  from  his  pretenfions. 
Not  unfrequently,  after  having  kept  this  Greek  woman  two  or  three  years, 
he  turns  her  off  for  another,  and  marries  her  to  fome  Greek  inhabitant  of 
the  village,  who  dares  not  refufe  her.  It  is  afferted,  that  it  is  uncommon 
for  a Greek  woman  not  to  be  flattered  at  fharing  the  bed  of  her  lord,  young 
or  old,  whatever  may  be  the  fhame  which  the  men  attach  to  it,  and 
the  fate  that  fhe  muff  experience  fooner  or  later;  fo  true  it  is  that  here, 
as  elfewhere,  authority  is  fedudtive,  and  vanity  not  to  be  refilled. 

Married  men  are  not  permitted  to  quit  the  ifland,  unlefs  they  are  mari- 
ners or  merchants.  There  has  been  feen  hanging  to  the  mail  of  his  boat  a 
karavokeri* , who  had  dared  to  infringe  this  law,  and  who  had,  by  Health, 
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* Mailer  or  captain  of  a bark,  boat,  or  veflel. 
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carried  unhappy  beings  to  the  Gulf  of  Ephesus.  Bachelors  are,  never- 
thelefs,  permitted  to  go  and  work  in  the  M jrea  and  elfewhere;  but  a tax 
of  fixty  parats  or  two  piaftres  a head  is  required  of  them  before  their  depar- 
ture. , . 

If  a murder  happen  in  the  village,  or  on  its  territory,  and  the  delinquent 
be  not  known,  the  aga  muft  pay  to  the  pacha  a fum  of  money,  which  he 
levies  on  all  the  inhabitants.  He  retains  a part  for  himfelf:  this  is  the 
cuftom  in  Turkey;  never  does  money  pafs  through  the  hands  of  a man 
without  his  keeping  a portion  of  it.  Taxes  here  are  always  arbitrary,  and 
more  or  lets  heavy,  according  to  the  population  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
inhabitants.  If  it  be  a Muffulman  who  has  been  found  dead,  the  fum  de- 
manded is  exorbitant,  becaufe  religion  has  been  outraged  in  one  of  its 
members.  Such  an  affaflination,  befides,  is  almofl  always  followed  by  the 
death  of  feveral  Greeks.  The  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  think 
it  their  duty,  and  that  their  honour  is  interefted,  to  aflaffinate,  in  their  turn, 
the  fir  ft  inhabitants  that  happen  to  fall  in  their  way;  and  though  the  law 
does  not  authorize  them  to  do  this,  and  ought  even  to  punifh  them,  they 
are  almoft  always  abfolved  by  popular  opinion. 

If  a Greek  have  committed  a ferious  offence,  or  if  he  be  accufed  of  any, 
which  amounts  nearly  to  the  fame  thing,  the  pacha  intervenes,  and  demands 
the  delinquent,  in  order  to  have  him  tried  and  condemned.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  muff  .apply  to  the  aga,  who  gives  him  up  immediately,  or  defends 
him  till  after  the  fentence  of  the  cadi.  The  Greek  often  gets  out  of  a 
fcrape,  by  means  of  the  arrangements  which  he  enters  into  with  his  aga, 
ard  of  the  facrinces  which  be  makes  towards  him  and  the  pacha.  Fie  who 
has  nothing,  pays  with  his  head;  he  who  poneflts  fomething,  is  inceffantly 
expofed  to  lole  it,  as  has  been  fhewn:  this  depends  on  the  will  of  the  pacha, 
and  frequently  too  on  that  of  the  foubachi. 
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With  all  the  means  which  the  law  of  the  ftrongeft  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  aga,  it  may  well  be  fufpeded  that  he  never  fails  to  abufe  them, 
and  to  fqueeze  as  much  as  he  can  the  unfortunate  cultivators.  For  in- 
fiance,  he  purchafes,  at  a low  price,  their  commodities  (with  the  exception 
of  wine),  which  he  generally  does  not  pay  for  till  after  he  has  fold  them,  and 
derived  from  them  cortfiaerable  profit. 

All  that  I have  juft  faid  is  applicable  only  to  the  Greek  villages  fubjedt 
io  the  agas.  Thofe  which  belong  to  mofques,  or  to  the  fultana-mother, 
are  fomewhat  lefs  oppreffed  than  the  others,  becaufe  the  cultivators  may 
have  their  complaints  heard  by  the  fultan  or  the  infpedlors  of  the  mofques, 
who  are  interefted  in  protecting  them  againft  the  agents  that  they  employ 
for  the  recovery  of  their  rights.  The  Turkifh  villages,  like  thofe  of  the 
Greeks,  are  fubjed  to  the  police  of  the  aga.  Owners  of  eftates  pay  in  the 
fame  manners  but  they  are  all  exempt  from  gratuitous  labour,  and  the 
aga  would  foon  be  difplaced  and  punitlied,  if  all  the  inhabitants  preferred 
at  once  their  complaints  to  the  pacha,  or  to  the  Porte,  againft  any  injuf- 
« ice  of  too  revolting  a nature* 

It  is  unnecefiary  to  repeat  here  that  the  Greeks  can  neither  occupy  em- 
ployments emanating  from  the  government,  nor  can  be  admitted  into  any 
corps  of  troops,  unlefs  they  have  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  ifland.  Which  fo  long  profpered  under  the  laws  of 
Mi  nos,  is  at  this  day  governed;  thus  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  a country, 
■where  liberty  in  a manner  took  birth,  are  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the  moft 
'fhameful  flavery,  notwithftanding  the  fea  which  furrounds  them,  and  the 
^mountains  by  which  they  are  defended. 
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Subject  to  the  laws  which  a virtuous  king  had  prefen  ted  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Divinity,  who  undoubtedly  infpired  him,  the  Cretans  were  wife 
and  happy;  they  were  fo  when,  fatisfied  with  neceflaries,  they  folely  lough t 
their  lubfiftence  in  the  bolom  of  the  earth  which  they  themfelves  cultivated, 
and  in  the  produce  of  the  Hocks  that  they  reared  on  the  mountains  with 
which  the  iiland  is  covered,. 

When  they  wifhed  to  procure  themfelves  fuperfiuities ; when  they  modi-* 
fied  or  changed  the  laws  of  their  legiflator ; when  every  city  wifhed  to  form 
an  independent  Rate;  when  the  rich,  a long  time  at  variance  with  the  poor, 
fucceeded  in  getting  pofllflion  of  power,  then  the  citizens  deftined  to  defend 
the  country  were  diRinguifhed  from  thole  who  were  to  feed  it;  then  the 
fields  were  no  longer  cultivated  but  by  the  hand  of  flaves;  private  education 
and  public  inftitutions  all  ftill  tended,  indeed, . to  render  man  robuft  and 
Ikilful,  courageous,  and  intrepid ; but  morals  were  relaxed,  the  public  mind 
was  enervated,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws  was  frequently  called  in  quef- 
tion.  The  Cretans,  become  reftlefs  and  turbulent,  ambitious  and  covetous, 
waged  unjuft  wars,  plundered  their  neighbours,  and  deftroyed  each  other. 
Prefen uy,  the  Held  of  their  robbery  being  no  longer  fufficiently  extenfive, 
they  infefted  the  Teas  with  their  vefiels,  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
nations  of  the  Archipelago,  and  molefted  their  commerce:  they  were 
on  the  point  of  deftroying  it,  had  not  the  Rhodians  armed  themfelves  in 
defence  of  all,  and  fucceeded  in  burning,  finking,  or  difperHng,  for  force 
time,  the  fleets  of  thefe  pirates. 

From  that  period  it  was  no  longer  tire  love  of  liberty  that  Hill  upheld 
for  a few  moments  tire  degenerated  Cretans;  it  was  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence, it  was  a remnant  of  their  ancient  valour,  it  was  the  courage  and 
virtue  of  their  anceflors,  that  Hill  guided  them  in  battle.  They  for  a long 
time  refiHed  the  Romans,  already  maHers  of  a part  of  the  world;  they 
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even  beat  them  fometimes,  but  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  talents  ana 
fortune  of  Metellus;  they  loft  their  fleets,  and  found  themfelves  forced 
to  abandon  their  laws,  and  receive  thofe  of  the  conquerors. 

When,  under  the  emperors  of  the  East,  chriftianity  was  introduced 
into  this  ifland,  liberty  for  a conflderable  time  had  no  longer  exifted ; 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  enfeebled  by  a foreign  yoke,  became  daily 
more  enervated  under  a mild  and  comforting  religion,  which  preached  obe- 
dience, humility,  and  a contempt  for  the  blefiings  of  this  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Saracens,  led  on  by  the  love  of  conqueft  and  the  with  of 
propagating  their  creed,  had  only  to  make  their  appearance  in  823  in  order 
to  become  mafters  of  the  ifland,  and  to  eftablifli  themfelves  there,  in  fpite 
of  the  efforts  of  Michael  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople.  Ntce- 
phorus  Phocas,  as  intrepid  a warrior  as  an  urrfkilful  fovereign,  drove  the 
Saracens  from  Crete  in  961,  and  re -united  that  ifland  to  the  empire  of 
the  East,  of  which  it  formed  a part  till  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  crufaders,  in  1204.  The  Marquis  de  Montferrat  fold  it  in, 
1 21 1,  to  the  Venetians,  who  were  already  eftablifned  in  fome  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  latter  preferved  it  till  they  were  driven  from  it 
by  the  Turks. 

Among  the  people  who  at  this  day  inhabit  the  Ifland  of  Crete,  are  to  be 
remarked  Abadiots,  Muffulmans  by  religion,  Arabs  by  origin,  and  remains 
of  thofe  Saracens  of  whom  we  have  juft  fpoken.  Their  countenance,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Arabic  language  which  they  fpeak 
among  themlelves,  leave  no  doubt  on  this  fubjebf.  Swarthy,  meagre,  and 
.of  middling  ftature,  the  Abadiots  are  miftruftful,  malicious,  and  vindiftive: 
they  always  go  armed,  like  the  Turks,  and  kill  each  other  on  the  fmalleft 
provocation.  They  occupy  twenty  little  villages  to  the  fouth  of  Mount 
Ada,  and  form  a population  of  about  four  thoufand  perfons.  They  receive 
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and  give  an  afylum  in  their  houfes  to  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  who  have 
committed  any  crimes;  but  they  require  them  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to 
meddle  in  their  affairs.  If  thete  malefactors  become  troublefome,  if  they 
give  any  caufe  of  diffatisfaClion,  the  Abadiots  themfelves  kill  them,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  them;  but,  in  no  cafe,  do  they  give  them  up  io  juflice,  by 
which  they  are  claimed  and  purfued.  Reltrained  by  tne  Turks  and  the 
Greeks,  and  watched  by  their  agas,  the  Abadiots  dare  not  indulge  them- 
felves too  openly  in  robbery.  However,  they  fometimes  make  incurlions 
into  the  Greek  monaftcries  which  lie  within  reach  of  their  villages,  and 
when  they  can,  lay  the  friars  ander  contribution. 

It  was  they  who,  in  1772,  plundered  an  Englith  veffel,  after  having 
murdered  her  crew.  The  captain,  having  kept  the  fea  for  a long  time, 
wifhcd  to  approach  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  lfland,  in  order  to  look  for  an  an- 
chorage,  and  renew  his  flock  of  water.  The  fight  of  a cultivated  land 
attracted  him  into  a cove  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pax i made  Iffands,  where 
he  rightly  fuppofed  that  he  would  find  water.  No  fooner  was  the  veffel 
brought  to  an  anchor,  than  almoft  all  the  crew  haftened  to  land,  in  order 
to  look  for  the  fpring  or  the  rivulet  which  the  appearance  of  die  ground  in- 
dicated. All  on  fudden  a troop  of  Abadiots  fell  on  them,  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  repaired  on  board,  by  means  of  the  fin  ip’s  longboat,  before  the 
captain  could  fufpeCl  what  had  happened  on  fliore. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Caxea 
and  Retimo,  are  conhdercd  as  the  real  defendants  of  thofe  famous  Cretans 
fo  long  mailers  of  the  country.  Known  at  the  prefent  day  under  the  name 
of  Sphochiots,  they  are  diflinguifhed  from  the  other  Greeks  by  their  tall 
Hature,  by  their  handfome  look,  by  their  love  of  liberty,  by  their  courage, 
their  Rill,  and,  above  all,  by  the  hatred  which  they  have  vowed  again  ft 
the  ufurpers  of  their  ifland, 
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Mountains  have  been  at  all  times,  and  among  all  nations,,  the  lad  afylimr 
of  liberty,  as  they  have  always  been  the  abode  of  ftrength  and  health.  A. 
rugged,  untraCtable  foil,  which  affords  little  fubfiftence,  which  compels  man* 
to  a long  and  obffinate  labour,  which  fubjedts  him  to-  fobriety,  and  con- 
demns him  to  all  forts  of  privations,  fcarcely  tempts  conquering  nations, 
when  every  rock,  betides,  is  transformed  into  a.,  fortrefs,  when  it  is  neceffary 
to  fight  at  every  ftep  vigorous,  energetic  men,  who  defend  with  obftinacy 
the  foil  which  has  given  them  birth,  and  the  independence  which  it  procures 
them. 

Under  the  Romans,  under  the  Saracens,  under  the  Venetians,  and  under 
the  Turks,,  the  Sphachiots  had  found  means  to  preferve  their  laws  and  their 
cultorns.  They  annually  appointed  their  magistrates  in  the  general  affem- 
blies  of  the  people.  Obliged  by  the  Turks  to  tranfport,  in  hummer,  from 
the  top  of  their  mountains,  the  ice  neceffary  for  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Canea  and  Retimo*,  they  paid  no  tax,  no  impoftj  they 
had  no  agas;  they  never  faw  among  them  the  agents  of  the  Turkifh  govern- 
ment ; they  formed,  in  a word,  a republic  in  home  meaiure  independent, 
when,  in  1760,  fome  Ruffian  emiffaries  came  to  diflurb  the  peace,,  and  im- 
pair the  happinefs  which  thefe  privileged  Greeks  enjoyed  on  their  mountains. 

Whether  Catherine  had  really  conceived  the  project  of  expelling  the- 
Turks  from  Europe,  and  of  placing  her  grandfon  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantine; whether  fhe  wifhed  only  to  call  the  attention  of  her  enemies  to 
a diftance  from  the  places  whither  fhe  was  going  to  carry  her  principal  forces;, 
it  is  certain  that,  on  the  unexpected  appearance  of  fome  Ruffian  line-off 
battle  fiiips,  in  February  1770,  in  the  environs  of  Coron  and  of  Nava* 
Bin,  all  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea,  thole  of  Macedonia  and  of  Epirus, 

» The  inhabitants  of  Candia  procure  it  from  Mount  Ida. 
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and  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  Archipelago,  rote  at  the  fame  inttant, 
flew  to  arms,  and  manifefled  a courage  of  which  they  were  not  thought 
capable.  At  this  period  twenty  thoufand  mulkets  diflributed  opportunely, 
and  ten  thoufand  Ruffians  commanded  by  experienced  generals,  would  cer- 
tainly have  produced,  throughout  European  Turkey,  a revolution  which 
would  for  ever  have  delivered  the  Greeks  ol  thofe  countries  from  the  Otto- 
man yoke. 

The  Sphachiots,  in  thefe  circumftances,  were  not  the  laft  to  take  up  arms. 
Some  hundreds  of  the  braveft  among  them  went  and  joined  the  Mainots 
their  friends,  and  proceeded  together  to  offer  their  fervices  to  Count  Orloff. 
A greater  number  were  preparing  to  fet  out,  when  they  received  an  account 
that  the  Ruffians,  who  had  but  three  fhips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
which  were  deftitute  of  military  flores  and  land-forces,  had  raifed  the  flege 
of  Co ron,  and  deferted  the  Greeks,  who  had  already  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  Navarin,  Patras,  Misitra,  and  fome  other  towns  lefs  im- 
portant. 

The  Albanian  Muffulmans,  againft  whom  no  precaution  had  been  taken, 
cither  by  lea  or  by  land,  they  who  a few  batteries  on  the  lfthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  a few  veffels  of  fmall  force  in  the  Gulfs  of  Lepante  and 
Athens,  would  have  prevented  from  coming  into  the  Morea,  immediately 
fpread  themfelves  over  that  peninfula,  beat  every  where  the  Greeks,  dif- 
heartened  by  the  unexpeded  retreat  of  the  Ruffians,  and  made  among  them 
a horrible  daughter.  The  ravage  which  thefe  Albanians  committed  on  that 
unfortunate  land,  will  never  be  repaired  as  long  as  the  Turks  (hall  be  mailers 
of  thofe  countries,  and  the  caprice  of  a few  rulers  Ihall  be  able  to  difpofe  of 
the  fortunes  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  pacha  of  Candia,  informed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Sphachiots,  re* 
folved,  in  the  fame  year  1770,  to  march  againft  them  with  all  the  forces  of 
the  ifland.  He  wished  to  exterminate  them,  and  by  thofe  means  afford  a' 
terrible  example  of  feverity  to  all  the  Greeks  who  might  be  tempted  to  imi- 
tate them.  The  Turks,  always  ready  to  fight  when  they  are  perfuad'ed  that 
there  are  chriftians  to  be  killed,  towns  to  be  plundered,  boys  and  girls  to 
be  violated,  and  haves  of  all  ages  and  of  both  lexes  to  be  fold,  were  foom 
united  under  their  colours.  Soldiers  and  cultivators,  traders  and  workmen, 
all  wifhed  to  take  a part  in  this  expedition.  Fifteen  thoufand  men,  armed 
at  all  points,  arrived  in  a few  days  at  the  neareft  mountains,  on  which  they 
found  not  one  inhabitant.  The  women  and  children  of  the  Sphachiots, 
accompanied  by  the  old  men  and  the  infirm,  had  gained  the  raoft  elevated 
fpots,  and  the  moft  inacceffible  places.  Thofe  w'hofe  age  allowed  them 
to  handle  a mufket  or  a fword,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand, 
polled  with  intelligence  at  the  fecond  chain  of  their  mountains,  difputed 
with  courage  every  rock,  flopped  for  a longtime,  at  every  gorge,  the  Turks 
by  no  means  habituated  to  this  manner  of  fighting;  and  w'hen  a paffage 
was  forced,  or  a rock  carried,  the  Sphachiots,  lightly  clothed,  and  lightly 
armed,  accuflomed  to  climb  mountains,  difappeared  in  a moment;  while 
the  Turk,  who  knows  not  how  to  fight  but  on  horleback,  w’ho  is  both 
heavily  clothed,  and  heavily  armed,  could  not  follow  his  enemy  acrofs  the 
rocks  and  precipices,  which  it  was  neceflary  to  clear  in  order  to  reach  him. 

During  the  whole  fummer,  the  Turks  difplayed  a great  deal  of  perfe- 
verance  in  fighting  the  Sphachiots;  but  being  afterwards  furprifed  at  a refin- 
ance which  they  did  not  expedl,  difappointed  in  their  hopes,  frightened  at 
the  approaches  of  the  cold,  and  tired  of  a painful  and  difagreeable  war,  they 
loudly  demanded  to  return  home.  The  Sphachiots,  on  their  fide,  found 
themfelves  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity:  almon  all  their  villages  had  been 
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fet  on  fire:  a great  number  of  their  women  and  children  had  been  cariied 
off;  they  had  loft  their  flocks;  their  provifions  were  exhaufted;  and  the 
earth  which  they  could  not  cultivate,  no  longer  afforded  them  any  thing; 
fo  that  they  received  with  pleafure  the  firft  propoials  that  were  made  to 
them:  they  confented  to  pay  the  annual  tribute  to  which  all  the  Greeks 
are  fubjeft;  and,  by  thefe  means,  they  were  enabled  to  return  to  their  ha- 
bitations,  and  continue  their  barter  with  the  maritime  towns-. 

As  the  Turks,  on  this  occafion,  had  not  been  able  to  take  with  them 
horfes,  and  to  caufe  themfelves  to  be  followed  by  beafts  of  burden,  they 
had  thought  of  loading  three  or  four  thoufand  Greeks  with  their  baggage; 
and  in  the  different  battles  which  they  had  to  fight,  they  placed  thefe  Greeks 
in  front  of  them,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  a rampart  of  their  bodies. 

This  trait  of  barbarity  and  cowardice,  which  was  related  to  us  by  a great 
number  of  Sphachiotsr  was  what  moft  affe&ed  thefe  brave  mountaineers, 
and  what  moft  contributed  to  reduce  them  to  a deplorable  condition.  Fre- 
quently they  durft  not  fire  on  their  enemies,  for  fear  of  hitting  thofe  whom 
they  confidered  as  their  brothers,  ftill  more  unfortunate  than  themfelves. 

Although  the  Sphachiots  pay  their  karatch  with  the  greateft  repugnance, 
and  are  well  difpoied  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  firft  favourable  moment  for 
attempting  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  which  hangs  heavy  on  their  necks,  they 
took  good  care,  during  the  laft  war  of  the  Ruffians  againft  the  Turks,  not 
to  yield  to  the  felicitations  that  were  made  to  them  to  take  a part  in  the 
armaments  which  took  place  at  Trieste,  and  which  were  commanded  by 
Captain  Lambro.  They  had,  on  this  occafion,  formed  a better  judgment 
of  events,  than  they  had  done  on  the  other;  and,  indeed,  they  have  had 
only  to  congratulate  themfelves  on  this  conduct ; they  would  infallibly  have 
loft  the  few  privileges  which  they  have  remaining. 
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Lambro  Canztani,  born  at  Thebes  of  poor  parents,  gave  hinafe!!” 
up,  from  his  infancy,  to  -the  profefiion  of  a feaman.  Early  in  life  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  coaft  of  Greece  and  of  the  Peloponnesus;  he 
vifited  almoft  all  the  iflands  of  the  -Archepel ago;  he  had  feveral  times 
occalion  to  anchor  in  all  -the  harbours  and  in  all  the  bays  of  the  Black 
Sea;  and  though  he  was  but  a common  fail  or,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in 
Rich  a manner  by  his  intelligence,  his  courage,  his  boldnefs,  and,  above  all, 
by  his  hatred  towards  the  Turks,  that  he  was  admitted,  while  yet  young, 
as  an  officer,  into  the  fervice  of  Russia.  In  this  quality,  he  took  part 
in  the  tiege  of  Coron,  in  1770;  he  was  -in  the  fame  year  at  the  engage- 
ment of  Tchesme'.  He  fignalized  himfelf  repeatedly  on  the  Black  Sea 
during  the  conqueft  of  .the  Crimea  by  the  Ruffians;  at  laft  he  was  pro- 
moted, by  the  emprefs  of  Russia^  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

The  war  which  took  place  in  1787  made  this  man,  who  was  no  lefs  brave 
than  enterprifing,  conceive  the  hope  of  adting  a great  part  in  his  own  coun- 
try. He  knew  that  the  Greeks  are  always  roufed  at  the  word  Liberty:  he 
knew  them  to  be  capable  of  the  greateft  efforts  for  obtaining  it:  he  flattered 
himfelf  with  releafing  them  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  if  the  court  of  Russia 
would  accede  to  his  views. 

But  it  appears  that  Catherine  was  not  difpofed  to  fecond  projects  which 
{he,  perhaps,  thought  extravagant,  and  perhaps,  too,  fhe  was  dilfuaded  from 
it  by  the  Ruffian  nobility,  who,  it  is  laid,  confider  the  conqueft  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks,  as  contrary  to  their  in- 
terefts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lambro,  being  neither  able  to  obtain  from  the 
.emprefs  money  nor  thips,  did  not  the  lefs  decide  on  fitting  out  at  Trieste, 
at  the  expenfe  of  his  friends,  twelve  frnall  veffels,  of  which  he  took  the 
command,  and  on  board  of  which  he  obtained  permiffion  to  hoift  the  Ruffian 
ftag. 
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However  feeble  this  armament  was,  it  greatly  perplexed  the  Turks;  it 
electrified  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  and  of  Epirus  : thofe  of  the  Archi- 
pelago contented  themfelves  with  fending  privately  a few  failors ; thofe  of 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Salonica,  appeared  to  take  no  part  in 
it;  but  all  lecretly  furnifhed  money.. 

Already  was  this  fleet  reinforced  by  important  captures ; already  did  Lam- 
bro  confider  himfelf  as  the  approaching  deliverer  of  Greece,  when,  all 
of  a fudden,  the  objeCt  of  the  war  was  changed,  and  it  was  terminated  by 
an  unexpected  peace.  In  1790  and  1791,  it  was  much  more  important,  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  French  revolution,  than  to  render  the  Greeks  inde- 
pendent. The  two  courts  of  Austria  and  Russia  were,  in  fome  meafure,. 
obliged  to  adjourn  the  war  againft  the  Turks  at  the  moment  when  the*  coa- 
lefced  powers  would  have  parcelled  out  France,  divided  her  forces,  annihi- 
lated her  fleets,  and  burnt  or  deftroyed  her- arfenals.. 

Peace  being  concluded,  Lambro  received  orders  to  lay  aflde  the  Ruffian 
flag,  and  even  to  lay  up  his  fquadron.  Fie  obeyed  for  a moment ; but  pre- 
fently  he  began  again  to  cruife  under  the  fame  flag,  and  once  more  infefted 
the  Archipelago  and  the  coaft  of  the  Morea.  The  Porte  complained 
to  the  Ruffian  ambaflador,  who  difowned  Lambro;  fo  that  there  remained 
for  the  Turks  no  other  courfe  to  take  than  to  arm  quickly,  in  order  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  a man  whom  they  knew  to  be  powerfully  fupported. 

Lambro,  who  had  then  feveral  frigates  or  corvettes,  and  a great  number 
of  other  fmall  veflels  well  equipped,  and  manned  by  determined  men,  re- 
filled by  his  courage,  or  efcaped  by  his  fkill,  from  the  (hips  which  the  Porte 
fent  againft  him.  But  he  was  afterwards  attacked  by  forces  fo  confiderable, 
commanded  by  the  Algerines  and  the  Turks  united,  that  he  was  entirely  de- 
ftroyed, and  ran  the  greateft  iifk  of  lofing  his  life.  On  this  occafion,  he 
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performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  though  he  had  to  fight  feveral  fl-fips  of 
the  line,  he  disputed  the  vi&ory  the  whole  day:  he  had  feen  almoft  the 
whole  of  his  flotilla  taken,  funk,  or  burnt,  while  he  was  ftill  fighting.  Elis 
lliip  was  full  of  fhot-holes,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  carry  him  to 
the  bottom.  Night  fortunately  came  and  put  an  end  to  this  too  unequal 
tonflidl,  and  alfo  furnifhed  him  with  the  means  of  making  his  ercape  in 
boats  with  part  of  the  heroes  by  whom  he  had  been  fo  nobly  fupported. 

This  reverfe  did  not  damp  the  courage  of  Lambrg:  his  genius  and 
aftivity  furnithed  him  with  frefir  refources.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
a fquadron  almoft  as  ftrong  as  the  former,  with  which  he  again  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Archipelago.  1c  is  certain  that  this  extraordinary  man 
would  dong  have  perplexed  the  Porte,  had  he  not  had  the  inadvertence 
to  difoblige  almoft  all  the  Greeks,  by  making  an  improper  ufe  of  the  credit 
and  forces  which  he  held  from  their  generality;  by  imperioufly  requiring  what 
was  at  firft,  on  their  part,  only  a voluntary' offering;  by  tolerating  the  ex- 
ceffes  in  which  the  crews  of  his  veffels  indulged  themfelves;  and  if,  in  Ihort, 
in  order  to  procure  money,  he  had  not,  like  a real  pirate,  taken  the  liberty 
of  attacking  and  capturing  indifcriminately  merchant-veffels,  which  his  in> 
tereft  even  prefcribed  to  him  to  refped.  A kerlanguifch  and  a galley  under 
his  orders  ventured,  in  May  or  June  1792,  to  attack  and  burn  two  French 
fnips  lying  at  anchor  a league  from  Napoli  di  Romania,  although  there 
was  in  the  feas  of  the  Levant  a divifion  of  French  frigates  deftined  to 
protect  our  commerce. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Porte,  informed  of  the  new  armament  of  Lambro, 
and  of  the  part  which  the  Mainots  were  taking  in  it,  had  reinforced  the 
fquadron  of  the  captain  pacha ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  caufed  its  troops  of 
the  Morea  to  march,  in  order  to  attack  the  Mainots  on  the  fide  of 
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Misitra,  while  the  fquadron  fliould  aft  in  the  Gulfs  of  Coron  and  Co-* 
iOKYTHiA,  which  was  known  to  be  Lambro’s  refuge. 

At  the  time  when  M.  de  Choiseul  was  informing  M.  de  St.  Vallier,/ 
commander  of  the  divifion,  of  what  was  going  on,  M.  de  Venel,  captai^ 
of  the  Modeste,  had  arrived  at  Coron,  in  order  to  revenge  the  outrage 
•Committed  on  the  French  flag.  Having  learnt  that  Lamero  was  at  anchor 
in  Porto  Quaglio,  he  immediately  made  fail  for  the  purpofe  of  forcing 
in  his  retreat  this  man,  who  was  now  no  more  than  a dangerous  pirate  that 
it  was  n«ceflary  to  haflen  to  deftroy. 


On  the  17th  of  June,  M.  de  Venel  prefented  himfelf  off  the  harbour: 
he  found  it  well  fortified,  and  in  a good  Rate  of  defence.  In  a fmall  cove* 
fituated  by  the  fide  of  the  harbour,  was  a cutter  moored  with  a fpring  on  her 
cable,  and  prote&ed  by  two  batteries  ere&ed  on  fhore : it  was  by  this  part 
that  M.  de  Venel  refolved  to  commence  his  attack.  While  he  was  pre- 
paring for  battle,  he  faw  arrive  the  fquadron  under  the  orders  of  Hussein* 
who  was  come  alfo  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Lambro’s  flotilla. 


In  the  courie  of  the  day  the  French  frigate  had  two  engagements,  during 
which  flie  greatly  damaged  the  batteries,  and  in  particular  handled  the  cutter 
very  roughly.  Towards  the  evening,  (he  had  a third  aftion  in  concert  with 
a Turkifh  frigate,  and  for  the  night,  with  a view  of  preventing  any  veffel 
from  making  her  efcape  either  from  the  cove  or  the  harbour,  the  captain- 
pacha  fent  another  frigate  and  three  kerianguifehs,  the  command  of  which 
he  gave  to  M.  de  Venel.  On  the  i&th,  the  batteries  of  the  cove  ceafed 
their  fire,  and  the  cutter  was  carried.  On  the  fame  day,  the  French  frigate, 
•accompanied  by  two  Turkifii  frigates  and  three  kerianguifehs,  went  to  attack 
Porto  Quaglio.  Lamrro’s  flotilla  confifted  of  eleven  veffels  of  different 
flzes.  The  engagement  lafted  all  the  reft  cf  the  day.  It  was  remarked,  that 
vol.  11.  n the 
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the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  directed  againft  the  Mgdeste.  Laiibro 
was  perfuaded,  no  doubt,  that  if  he  could  cripple  her,  it  would  have  been 
eafy  for  him  to  efcape  from  the  forces  of  the  pacha. 

At  night-fall  a council  of  war  was  held  on  board  the  flag -(hip ; and  it  was 
refolved,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Peyron,  lieutenant  of  the  Mgdeste , 
that  the  French  frigate  fhould  cruife,  as  (be  had  done  on  the  preceding 
nights,  with  the  two  Turkifh  frigates  and  the  three  kerlanguifchs,  and  that 
at  day-light  (lie  fliould  force  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  accompanied  by" 
the  whole  fquadron. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  attack  was  renewed  on  the  19th  at  day-break. 
The  filence  of  the  batteries  and  of  the  veflels  at  firft  excited  furprife ; but  it 
was  foon  difcovered  that  all  of  them  had  been  abandoned  during  the  night. 
Lambro,  and  all  the  Greeks  under  his  command,  had  made  their  efcape 
among  the  Mainots,  or,  under  favour  of  the  night,  had  got  off  in  their  boats. 
The  captain-pacha,  delighted  that  he  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  firft  eflay, 
fwore  eternal  friendflfip  to  the  French,  promifed  diftinguifhed  protection  to 
her  feamen,  thanked  M.  de  Yen  el,  diftributed  fome  money  and  fome  re- 
freihments  to  the  crew  of  the  Modeste , took  pofleflion  of  the  deferred 
flotilla,  and  haftened  to  return  to  Constantinople,  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  great  and  the  benedictions  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Extent  and  population  of  the  IJland  of  Crete. — Details  refpecting  the  produc- 
tions of  each  province. — Plants  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  vfe « — « 
Natural  hijlory. 

The  Ifland  of  Crete  is  about  fixty  leagues  or  thirty  myriameters  in  length* 
from  its  moil  weftern  coaft  to  Cape  Samonium , fituated  in  the  moft  eaftern 
part.  Its  greateft  breadth,  in  palling  by  Mount  Ida,  is  about  thirteen, 
leagues.  It  is  but  three  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Mirabel  to  Hi  era 
Petra,  and  fix  or  feven  from  Retimo  to  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  called 
Megalo  Potamo:  but  when  a perfon  travels  on  horfeback,  the  turnings 
which  he  is  obliged  to  make,  on  account  of  the  mountains,  render  the  road 
every  where  as  long  again,  independently  of  its  being  extremely  rugged. 

The  north  coaft  is  much  more  finuous  than  the  fouth : it  has  a greater 
number  of  harbours  and  roadfteads:  here  are  to  be  found  excellent  anchor* 
ages,  while  the  fouth  coaft  affords  but  a few  places  where  a fhip  can  caft 
anchor  in  fafety. 

The  rivers  are,  in  a manner,  nothing  more  than  torrents  fwelled  in  winter 
by  the  rains,  and  in  the  fpring  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow : few  among  them 
preferve  all  the  year  a part  of  their  waters;  but  there  are  a tolerably  great 
number  of  fprings,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  for  the  watering  of 
the  lands.  True  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe  fprings  iffue  lb  clofe  to 
the  fea-fhore,  that  it  is  aimed  impoffible  to  employ  them  for  that  purpofe. 

According 
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According  to  the  regiflers  of  the  colledor  of  the  karatch,  the  population; 
of  the  Greeks  muft  be  eftimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand:  there- 
are  reckoned  about  twenty  thoufand  men  paying  that  tax.  If  we  next  com 
fider  the  great  number  of  janizaries  regiftered  in  the  towns,  and  if  we  pay 
attention  that  fome  villages  are  almoft  entirely  peopled  by  Turks,  or  partly 
by  Turks  and  partly  by  Greeks,  we  (hall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
are  in  the  ifland  nearly  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  and  that  the  total: 
amount  of  the  population  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

If  we  may  credit  the  merchants  who  have  grown  gray  in  their  counting- 
houfes,  and  who  have  directed  an  obferving  eye  to  their  commerce,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Greeks  is  infenfibly  diminifhing  from  the  effed  of  fervitude,  from 
emigrations,  from  the  difcouragement  to  which  a cultivator  is  fubjed,  and 
from  the  continual  exadions  which  they  experience.  Wretehednefs  occafions 
the  death  of  fome  from  inanition  in  particular 3 it  kills  a great  many  children  3 
It  oppofes  the  union  of  the  two  fexes.  We  may  prefume,  that  if  the 
Porte  do  not  change  its  fyftem  in  regard  to  the  non-Muffulmans,  if  it  do 
not  quickly  decide  on  proteding  them  againft  its  agents,  the  population  of 
.the  Greeks  will  difappear  from  the  places  occupied  by  the  Turks,  or  the 
latter  will  be  driven  from  the  European  continent  on  the  firft  opportunity 
that  fhall  prefent  itfelf 

We  have  faid  that  the  ifland  was  divided  into  three  governments,  fubdi- 
vided  into  diflrids  or  provinces:  we  Ih all  take  a look  at  the  produdions  of 
each  of  them  in  particular. 

In  the  moft  weflern  part,  lie  Kissamos  to  the  north,  and  Selino  to  the 
fouth,  which  divide  into  two  portions  the  ground  comprifed  between  that 
Ipace.  Kissamos,  whofe  name  has  been  preferved  till  our  time  without 
alteration,  was  formerly  the  harbour  of  Aptera:  at  this  day  it  is  a fmall 
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town,  whiclv  would  be  of  fome  importance,  had  not  the  pachas  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  the  commodities  of  the  illand,  except  from  the  chief  place 
of  their  government. 

This  province  is  one  of  the  bed  cultivated  and  the  mod  productive  of 
the  iiland : it  furnilhes  a tolerably  large  quantity  of  oil  and  wine;  it  pro- 
duces honey,  wax,  and  filk:  here  very  little  barley  and  wheat  are  gathered. 
The  greater  part  of  its  mountains  are  wooded:  here  are  found  fcattered  a 
great  many  common  and  holm  oaks,  the  acorns  of  which  allow  the  Greeks 
to  breed  a diffidently  large  number  of  hogs.  Here  are  alfo  feen  a great 
many  carob-trees,  whofe  fruits  are  carried  to  Cane  a.  Above  the  village  of 
Nomalo,  fituated  on  the  fird  link  of  the  chain  of  the  White  Mountains, 
is  a fomewhat  confiderable  fored  of  oaks,  whence  is  drawn  the  greater  part 
of  the  wood  and  charcoal  that  is  confumed  at  Cane  a. 

In  this  orovince,  the  vine  deferves  fome  attention:  it  is  cut  fo  near  the 
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root,  that  there  remains  no  apparent  fhoot;  which  does  not  prevent  it  from, 
lending  forth  feveral  vigorous  branches,  and  from  yielding  a tolerably  great 
quantity  of  grapes.  Thofe  who  are  the  bed  cultivators,  give  but  one  hoeing 
to  their  vines,  and  never  put  to  them  any  manure.  They  prefer  employing  it 
on  lands  intended  for  the  reception  of  grain,  or  of  fome  kitchen -gardem 
plants. 

When  they  with  to  plant  a vine,  the  inhabitants  of  Kissamos  content 
themfelves  with  dicking  in  the  ground,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  a pointed 
iron,  and  with  fetting  their  plant  in  the  hole,  at  the  fame  time  pricking  the 
earth  all  round  by  means  of  the  fame  iron.  This  method  is  undoubtedly 
defective;  but  it  faves  the  expenfes  of  plantations;  and  in  a country  where 
it  is  dangerous  for  a man  to  be  richer  than  his  neighbour,  indudry  is  always 
paralyzed.  Betides,  why  ihould  the  Greek  endeavour,,  in  the  country -places,. 
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to  double  the  produce  of  his  field  ? He  is  fatisfied  if  he  have  bread  for  his 
family:  two  or  three  calks  of  wine  are  fufficient  for  him;  if  he  had  five  or 
fix,  it  would  be  remarked  : the  foubachi  would  not  want  pretexts  for  in- 
forming againft  him,  and  the  aga  means  for  ftripping  him. 

The  wine  of  Kissamos  is  a claret,  fpirituous,  and  of  a tolerably  good 
quality:  as  it  is  not  an  article  of  commerce,  becaufe  the  carriage  to  Cane  a 
would  be  too  expenfive,  the  Greeks  and  Muffulmans  make  of  it  a rather 
great  confumption.  The  former  convert  a part  of  it  into  brandy  for  their 
winter  flock,  becaufe  it  keeps  better,  and  takes  up  lefs  room  than  wine. 

The  grapes  are  gathered  in  the  beginning  of  Frudtidor:  at  this  period 
they  have  acquired  their  full  maturity.  They  are  carried  to  the  prefs  con- 
ftru&ed  in  mafonry  in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard : there,  they  are  heaped 
up,  and  left  eight  or  ten  days  expofed  to  the  fun.  They  are  then  trodden ; 
and  the  unfermented  wine  is  carried  home,  where  it  is  poured  into  calks.  A 
fourth  or  a fifth  part  of  water  is  generally  added,  and  mofl  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  the  habit  of  putting  into  the  wine  which  they  intend  for  the 
Turks,  fait,  plafter,  and  even  lime,  in  order  to  give  it  a tartnefs,  which  the 
latter  are  fond  of,  and  hold  in  requeft. 

On  the  Gulf  of  Kissamos  is  a quarry  of  beautiful  gypfum,  which  the 
Cretans  work  ill.  The  mafons  of  the  country  are  acquainted  with  no  other 
manner  of  converting  it  into  plafter,  than  by  putting  it  pounded,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  five  or  fix  inches,  into  the  baker’s  oven. 

The  fort  of  Grabusa,  fituated  on  a fteep  illet,  at  the  mofl  weftern  and 
northern  part  of  Crete,  is  comprifed  in  the  diftricfl  of  Kissamos.  The 
Turks  not  being  able  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  this  fort  at  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century,  refolved  to  corrupt  the  commander,  and  the  latter  was 
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immoral  enough  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  the  gold  that  was  offered  to  him, 
and  cowardly  enough  to  deliver  up  a place  intruded  to  him  by  the  republic 
of  Venice.  The  junction  of  three  fmall  iflands  and  an  advanced  cape 
forms  a natural  harbour,  in  which  the  larged  fhips  anchor  in  fafety.  The 
population  of  the  Turks  of  Kissamos  is  edimated  at  upwards  of  a third  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  province  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  that  of  Kissamos,  has  taken  its 
name  of  Selino,  a fmall  town  built  on  the  fouth  coad  of  the  ifland,  in  the 
fituation  formerly  occupied  by  Lissa,  or  Lissus,  a place  of  little  importance, 
of  which  Ptolemy  makes  mention.  It  is  very  fertile,  although  it  is  almod 
entirely  mountainous.  It  furnidies  a little  filk,  honey,  wax,  and  a tolerably 
large  quantity  of  fruits,  fuch  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  oranges. 
This  is  the  only  province  where  the  chefnut-tree  is  cultivated  ; that  tree  is 
there  abundant,  and  thrives  exceedingly  well  on  the  fchidofe  hills  and  moun- 
tains of  this  country.  The  chefnuts  are  carried  to  Cane  a,  Retimo,  and 
Candxa.  In  thole  towns  they  are  eaten  from  the  middle  of  Vendemiaire 
to  the  end  of  the  fpring.  Every  year  a rather  large  quantity  is  exported  to 
Syria. 

Oil  is,  however,  the  principal  commodity  of  Selino  : it  is  reckoned  better 
in  this  province,  than  in  all  the  red  of  the  ifland.  The  merchants  of 
Cane  a generally  edablifli  their  fpeculations  on  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  oils  of  Selinu. 

Wine,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  in  no  great  plenty.  The  population  of  the 
Turks  is  edimated  at  a fourth  or  a fifth  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  thefe  two  provinces  come  Cidonia  to  the  north,  and  Sphachia 
to  the  fouth  ; the  latter  extends  to  the  eaft  much  more  than  the  former  j it 
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is  confiderecl  as  making  part  of  the  pachalik  of  Candia.  We  flaall  return; 
to  it  prefently,  when  we  have  faid  a word  of  the  provinces  fituated  to  the 
north,  comprifed  in  the  pachalik  of  Caxea  and  in  that  of  Retimo. 

Cidonia,  or  KAdonta,  which  has  retained  its  name  of  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Cretans,  produces  oil,  grain,  cotton,  flax,  filk,  honey,  vrax,  fome 
fruits,  and  a tolerably  large  quantity  of  cheefe:  its  territory  is,  in  general, 
extremely  fertile.  The  neared:  mountains  which  lie  to  the  fouth,  being 
more  temperate  and  more  cool  than  the  territory  of  Caxea,  yield  a great 
many  fruits : little  wine,  a great  deal  of  oil,  and  a middling  quantity  of 
wheat  and  barley,  are  here  produced. 

The  firft  chain  of  the  high  mountains  of  Spiiachia,  which  comes  next, 
comprifed  in  the  province  of  Kidonia,  is  covered  with  fnow  for  four  or 
•five  months.  It  is,  in  general,  ftony  and  deflitute  of  earth  : there  are  but  a 
few  narrow  vallies  which  are  fufceptible  of  culture.  Here  barley  is  fown  in 
IMay,  which  is  gathered  in  September.  The  harved:  of  this  grain  taking 
place,  in  the  environs  of  the  fea,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  it  pretty  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  cultivator  fows  on  thefe  mountains  the  barley  re- 
cently gathered  in  the  plain.  He  may,  in  the  fame  manner,  if  he  pleafe, 
come  in  Odlober,  and  fow  it  again  in  the  environs  of  the  coaft.  But  as  it 
has  been  found  that  new  feed  is  not  fo  good  as  that  which  has  lain  fome  time, 
it  is  only  for  want  of  other  feed  that  recourfe  is  had  to  the  former. 

It  is  alfo  on  thefe  mountains  that  the  flocks  are  brought,  as  foon  as  the 
fnow  is  melted;  and  though  the  ground  appears  almofl:  naked,  cattle  here 
find  a food,  if  not  abundant,  at  lead:  very  reldhing,  and  very  fit  for  giving 
to  their  milk  and  their  fiefh  a quality  which  cannot  be  attained  by  thofe 
that  are  bred  in  the  mod:  fertile  places. 
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In  the  environs  of  Canea,  the  population  of  the  Turks  is  as  numerous 
as  that  of  the  Greeks. 


Three  leagues  from  this  town  begins  the  province  of  Apocorowa,  which 
extends  to  the  ead  as  far  as  Armirq,  and  to  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Sphachia.  It  prefents  no  particular  culture:  it  is  mountainous, 
and  furnifhes  in  abundance  oil,  a fmall  quantity  of  barley  and  wheat,  and 
very  little  wine:  it  is  more  peopled  by  Greeks  than  by  Turks. 

The  province  of  Retimo,  which  comes  next,  is  one  of  the  bed  culti- 
vated and  mod  productive  of  the  ifland : it  furnifhes  a great  deal  of  oil,  a 
little  barley  and  wheat,  and  a tolerably  large  quantity  of  wine.  The  rifing 
grounds  and  hills  which  fkirt  the  fhore  of  Arjiiro,  are  almod  all  covered 
with  vines.  On  the  neared  mountains  which  lie  to  the  fouth,  is  to  be  re- 
marked a fored  of  common  and  holm  oaks,  maples,  and  carob-trees,  into 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Retimo  come  to  cut  the  wood  that  they  dand  in 
need  of. 


To  the  fouth  of  Retimo  are  the  two  provinces  of  A'ion-Vassali  and 
Amari , the  only  ones  that  are  comprifed  in  this  pachalik:  they  furnifh  wheat, 
barley,  oil,  and  fome  fruits.  The  former,  fituated  to  the  north-wed  of  the 
other,  furnifhes,  befides,  excellent  cheefe,  which  is  confounded,  in  trade, 
with  that  of  Sphachia.  The  Greeks  are  more  numerous  than  the  Turks 
in  the  provinces  of  Aion-Vassali  and  Amari. 


The  Sphachiots,  as  we  have  faid,  inhabit  the  high  mountains  which  extend 
from  ead  to  wed,  from  the  province  of  Seeing  as  far  as  that  of  Amari  : 
they  are  conhdered  as  being  comprifed  in  the  pachalik  of  Candia,  though 
the  interior  police  and  adminidration  belong  to  themfelves.  Independently 
of  a great  number  of  villages  which  are  on  thefe  mountains,  fome  are  re- 
vol.ii.  gg  marked 
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marked  towards  the  fouth  coaft,  and  among  others  Sphaqhia,  their  chief 
place,  where  is  a (mall  harbour  that  contains  (even  or  eight  large  boats,  of 
which  the  Sphachiots  make  ufe  for  their  trade,  and  fometim.es  too  for  the 
piracies  which  they  pradife  in  imitation  of  their  aiiceftors,. 

The  Maitefe,  in  their  excurfions,  formerly  frequented  the  harbour  of 
Sphaciiia.  They  were  well  received  there  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
eager  to  furniih  them  with  provifons  and  all  the  afhftance  which  they 
wanted. 

SpiiAcurA  produces  fcarcely  any  oil;  but,  to  make  the  inhabitants 
amends,  here  are  gathered  a little  wheat  and  a pretty  confiderable  quantity 
of  barley:  it  alfo  furnifhes  honey  and  wax.  Its  principal  produdion  confifts 
in  little  cheefes  made  with  ewe5s  milk,  which  are  exported  to  Constan- 
tinople*. 

During  the  winter,  the  Sphachiots  are  in  the  habit  of  fending  their  flocks 
towards  the  fea-fide,  becaufe  in  that  mild  and  rainy  feafon  grafs  is  there  in 
plenty ; but,  on  the  firfl  warm  weather  in  fummer,  they  drive  them  back  to 
browfe  at  home  on  the  rich  paftures  which  the  milder  temperature  and  the 
gradual  melting  of  the  fnow  always  maintain  in  a (late  of  verdure. 

The  wine  which  thefe  Greeks  make  on  the  nrft  link  of  the  chain  of  their 
mountains,  would  be  fufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  whole  year  with  a little 
economy;  but  they  generally  drink  with  fo  much  intemperance  during  the 
three  or  four  months  which  fucceed  that  of  the  vintage,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  drink  pure  water  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Few  among  them  are 
prudent  enough,  it  is  faid,  to  ufe  with  fobriety  a liquor  as  wholefome,  when 
it  is  taken  in  moderation,  as  it  is  prejudicial  when  the  dofe  is  too  powerful. 
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The  firft  province  that  is  met  with  in  the  north  part  of  the  ifland,  after 
quitting  the  territory  of  Retimo,  is  called  Nilo-Potamo  : it  extends  to  the 
fouth-eaft  even  beyond  Mount  Ida,  and  comprifes  the  diftricts  of  Arlo - 
Potato,  Lambis,  Arcadi,  and  JRiso-Castro.  It  yields  wheat,  barley,  filk, 
flax,  cotton,  and  feme  fruits:  here  is  produced  a rather  large  quantity  of  oil„ 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  olive-trees  neither  receive  manure  nor  hoeing* 
and  are  in  fome  meafure  abandoned. 

This  province  was  formerly  comprehended  in  the  pachalik  of  Retimo  ; 
but,  about  fifty  years  ago,  a pacha  of  Candia,  confidering  it  as  an  excel- 
lent mine  to  be  worked,  warmly  folicited  the  Porte,  and  obtained,  that  it 
fhould  be  annexed  to  his  pachalik.  This  meafure  greatly  contributed  to  di- 
minifh  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  lands; 
for,  independently  of  the  exactions  which  were  made  on  thofe  who  were  in 
eafy  circumftances,  the  obligation  to  which  the  pacha  fubjeds  all  the  culti- 
vators to  carry  their  oils  to  Candia,  where  lefs  is  paid  for  them  than  at 
Retimo,  and  the  confiderable  increafe  of  the  expenfes  refulting  from  a 
greater  diffance  and  worfe  roads,  acrofs  mountains  which  it  is  neceflary  to 
pals — every  thing  has  thrown  the  inhabitants  into  a fort  of  dilcouragement 
of  which  the  Porte  is  ignorant,  and  to  which  the  pacha  has  no  intention 
of  putting  a flop.  Satisfied  with  increafing  the  produce  of  the  cufloms, 
the  latter  gives  himfelf  little  concern  whether  the  inhabitants  have  to  lament 
the  meafures  which  the  Porte  has  taken  in  regard  to  them. 

In  the  territory  of  Candia  are  gathered  very  little  cotton,  a great  deal  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  raifins.  Several  cargoes  of 
thefe  lall  are  fhipped  for  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Muffulmans  of  thofe 
countries  make  them  the  principal  ingredient  in  their  fherbets : the  Chriilians 
are  in  the  habit  of  putting  them  into  a certain  quantity  of  water,  and  of 
leaving  them  to  ferment  for  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  days,  according  to  the 
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temperature  of  the  air.  They  afterwards  diftil  them,  and  obtain  from  them 
a very  agreeable  brandy.  The  preparation  of  thefe  raifins  confifts  in  gathering 
them,  when  they  are  very  ripe,  and  fpreading  them  on  the  ground,  expofing 
them  for  feveral  days  to  a burning  fun.  They  are  afterwards  Honed,  and 
then  packed  up  for  carriage. 

There  are  fcarcely  any  olive-trees  in  the  territory  of  Candia,  although, 
the  foil  is  very  fit  for  the  culture  of  that  tree.  The  Turks  there  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  Greeks* 

The  Ifland  of  Dia,  or  of  Standia,  is  fituated  three  leagues  to  the 
north-eaft  by  eafl  of  Candia.  It  is  about  four  miles  long  by  two  broad: 
its  circumference  is  irregular:  in  its  fouth  part,  are  three  natural  harbours, 
where  fhips  of  burden,  bound  to  Candia,  call  anchor  and  unload  a part 
of  their  cargo,  becaufe  the  harbour  of  that  town  is  not  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive them  when  they  are  fully  laden.  On  their  departure,  they  in  like 
manner  go  and  wait  at  Dia  till  boats  bring  them  wherewith  to  complete 
their  lading. 

A fhip  of  the  line  which  might  be  driven  by  a too  violent  northerly  wind 
towards  Crete,  and  which  could  not  gain  the  Gulf  of  Suda,  or  Spina- 
Longa,  would  find  an  afylum  at  Dia.  The  middle  harbour,  called  Porto 
della  Madona , is  the  bell  of  the  three:  a vefTel  may  call  anchor  there  in 
from  fix  or  eight  fathoms  water  up  to  a confiderable  depth. 

On  doubling  the  eafl  point,  you  meet  with  a fourth  harbour,  by  no  means 
lafe,  rather  fhallow,  and  open  to  the  eafl  wind,  but  fheltered  from  the  fouth, 
weft,  and  north-weft.  A merchant  -veffel,  caught  in  a gale  of  wind,  might 
in  like  manner  here  take  refuge. 
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This  ifland  is  lofty,  rugged,  and  entirely  calcareous:  it  neither  is  inhabited 
nor  cultivated.  The  rock  is  every  where  naked,  except  towards  the  fummit, 
where  is  perceived  a foil  which  would  be  fit  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  and 
the  olive-tree.  It  appears  that  there  wrere  anciently  in  this  fpot  fome  habita- 
tions, to  judge  from  the  heaps  of  (tones  and  bricks  to  be  found  here.  In 
various  places  are  met  with  a whitith  marble,  which  has  never  been  worked, 
and  fome  veins,  of  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs,  of  (freaked  alabafter,  which  is 
thought  to  be  of  the  greateft  beauty,. 

On  this  ifland  are  a confiderable  quantity  of  rabbits:  there  are  alfo  fome 
wilcf  goats,  which  it  is  difficult  to  fee  and  to  (hoot  at,  becaufe  they  keep  in 
places  inacceflible  to  man.  We  here  faw,  befides,  feveral  cats  of  different 
colours,  which  we  prefumed  to  have  belonged  to  veffels  caff  away. 

The  province  of -Messara,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  that  of  Candia, 
is  the  mod  fertile  and  the  mod  agreeable  of  the  ifland:  it  has,  among  others, 
a very  beautiful  plain  fix  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  are  gathered  in  abun- 
dance wheat,  barley,  flax,  cotton,  and  a variety  of  fruits.  It  is  croffed  by 
a fmall  river  at  this  day  called  Malognitht > and  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Lethe . It  paffes  by  the  fide  of  the  ruins  of  Gortyna , and  empties, 
itfelf  into  the  fea  facing  the  Paximadi  I (lands. 

When  the  Romans  had  conquered  the  iflands,  and  humbled  the  pride  of 
Cnossus,  Gortyna  became  the  mod  confiderable  and  the  mod  beautiful 
city  of  Crete.  It  had  two  harbours  to  the  fouth,  one  of  which  named 
Metallum , fituated  oppofite  to  two  iflets,  is  to  be  found  again  in  the 
word  Metala , which  this  place  dill  bears.  The  other,  called  Leeena, 
was  five  or  fix  leagues  more  to  the  eaftward. 
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Three  leagues  to  the  north  of  thefe  ruins,  is  feen  the  famous  labyrinth, 
which  might  be  taken  for  an  old  quarry  of  foft,  calcareous  Rone,  or  for  a 
place  of  habitation,  capable  of  containing  a whole  colony,  had  not  ancient 
authors  faid  that  it  was  conftrufted  by  Daedalus,  on  the  model  of  the  la- 
byrinth of  Egypt,  and  that  it  ferved  as  a place  of  confinement  for  the  Mi- 
notaur. 

The  wheat  of  Mess ar a is  one  of  the  belt  of  Turkey:  it  yields  a great 
deal  of  flour,  and  makes  an  excellent  bread.  Cultivators  convey  it  on  the 
back  of  their  affes  to  Candia,  to  Retimo,  and  even  to  Canea;  and, 
however  plentiful  the  harveft  may  be,  they  never  keep  any  for  themfelves. 
As  well  as  the  other  cultivators  of  the  ifland,  they  live  all  the  year  on  a very 
coarfe  barley-bread.  The  pure  wheat  is  referved  for  the  agas  and  for  the  rich 
inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

This  province  is  juftly  reckoned  the  granary  of  Crete.  All  the  lands  are 
in  culture,  and  they  commonly  produce  fifteen  or  twenty  for  one;  while 
elfewhere  the  cultivator  is  well  fatisfied  if  he  obtain  fix  or  eight  times  the 
feed  which  he  has  intruded  to  the  bed  grounds:  true  it  is  that  their  culture 
is  much  neglefted,  and  that  they  feldom  receive  manure.  The  Turks  here 
are  more  numerous  than  the  Greeks. 

The  province  of  Mirabel,  which  lies  to  the  eaft  of  that  of  Candia* 
is  populous,  fertile,  and  abundant  in  oil,  grain,  and  fruit.  Formerly  the 
inhabitants  faw  feveral  French  veffels  come  to  the  road  of  Mirabel  and 
the  harbour  of  Spina-Longa,  in  order  to  load  with  oil,  which  kept  up  its 
price,  and  diffufed  among  them  a degree  cf  comfort  which  they  no  longer 
enjoy,  fince  they  have  been  forced  to  carry  it,  at  a great  expenfe,  to  Candia, 
and  to  fell  it  at  a low  price  to  the  Turkilh  proprietors  of  the  foap-houfes 
xdabl  idled  in  that  town. 
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Cultivators,  difcouraged  by  this  inconfideratc  order,  neglect  from  day  to 
day  their  olive-trees,  and  make,  befides,  a greater  confumption  of  oil  and 
olives  than  they  did  before.  They  fait  a large  quantity  of  this  fruit,  which 
they  make  the  principal  article  of  their  fubfiften.ce.  They  alfo  eat  a great 
manf  wild  herbs  as  a falad,  or  fried  with  oil;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  pacha, 
of  Candia,  who  hoped  to  increafe  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms,  by  prevent- 
ing the  fraud  which  might  have  been  committed  far  from  his  fight,  has,  cn 
the  contrary,  feen  that  produce  imperceptibly  diminifh,  becaufe  they  no 
longer  export  from  this  province  one  half  of  the  oils  which  were  thence  ex- 
ported formerly. 

The  road  of  Mirabel  faces  the  eaft,  and  affords  to  veffels,  which  may 
put  in  there,  a tolerably  fafe  anchorage.  It  is  fheltered  and  defended  by  two 
fmall  iflands  fituated  in  front.  The  town  has  greatly  diminifhed  fince  com- 
merce has  taken  another  direction.  Here  are,  neverthelefs,  {fill  reckoned 
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fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  Greeks  and  cultivators. 

Spina-Long  a,  which  lies  a few  leagues  more  to  the  north,  is  one  of  the 
be.ft  harbours  of  the  ifland.  It  is  formed  by  a peninfula  which  fecures  it  from 
the  eafterly  winds.  Its  entrance  faces  the  north  north-eaft;  but  it  is  fhel- 
tered and  protected  by  an  iflet  on  which  the  Venetians  had  built  a fortrefs 
fimilar  to  that  of  Suda.  For  a long  time  the  Turks  made  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  render  themfelves  matters  of  this  fortrefs:  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century  that  the  Venetians  permitted  them  to  take  poffeffion  of  it. 

The  province  of  JIiera-Petra,  or  Gera  Petra,  is  to  the  fouth  of  that 
of  Mirabel:  like  the  latter,  it  produces  oil,  grain,  various  fruits,  honey, 
wax,  flax,  See. ; but  it  tuffers  equally  from  the  prohibition  which  the  pacha 
has  iffued  of  felling  commodities  any  where  but  at  Candia.  French  veffels 
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came  formerly  to  load  with  oil  in  the  road  of  Hiera-Eetra:  in  order  to 
fell  that  commodity,  the  inhabitants  are  at  this  day  obliged  to  make  by  land 
a trip  which  requires  three  or  four  days’  journey. 

The  town,  known  in  ancient  times  under  the  names  of  Cyrba,  Camyrus, 
and  Uiera  Pytna,  is  at  the  prefent  hour  no  more  than  a village,  whofe  po- 
pulation is  daily  diminilhing.  Its  roaddead  is  too  much  expofed  to  the 
foutherly  winds,  and  particularly  to  the  Jirocco , to  be  frequented.  The  Eu- 
ropean veifels  which  came  thither  formerly,  hadened  to  take  in  their  cargo 
and  to  get  away. 

The  province  of  Settia  occupies  all  the  eaflern  part  of  the  illand  : it  is 
the  moft  extenfive,  but  the  lead  peopled,  and  the  lead  productive,  though 
it  is,  in  a great  meafure,  fufceptible  of  culture,  and  though  mod  of  its  lands 
are  of  the  greated  fertility.  But  the  remotenefs  from  the  capital,  the 
want  of  harbours,  the  incondderate  injudice  of  the  agas — every  thing  cor.- 
curs  to  render  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  idand  more  indolent  than 
the  others.  Contented  with  gathering  corn  and  fruit  for  their  fubfidence,  oil 
for  paying  their  taxes,  and  procuring  themfelves  a few  clothes,  and  the  uten- 
fils  neceflary  for  their  family,  they  endeavour  not  to  fnatch  from  the  earth 
a furplus  of  productions,  with  which  they  would  be  embarraffed,  or  of  which 
their  agas  would  not  fail  to  take  pofleffion. 

The  town  is  fituated  on  a flat  fhore,  which  a cape  not  much  advanced, 
and  three  iflets  placed  at  upwards  of  a league’s  didance,  protect  but  feebly 
from  the  north  and  north-ead  winds.  It  was  tolerably  well  fortified,  and 
diffidently  peopled,  when  the  Venetians  were  maflers  of  the  ifland:  they  had 
there  condrudted  a mole,  in  order  to  (Reiter  the  veflels  which  came  thither 
to  load  with  the  productions  of  the  province,  or  which  brought  thofe  claimed 
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by  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Settia  are  at  this  day  feen  none  but 
fmall  boats:  the  population  has  diminifned  confiderably,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions are  not  kept  in  the  lead  order. 

Mount  DrcTiE  occupies  in  this  province  an  extent  fomewhat  confiderable, 
in  a direction  from  eaft  to  weft.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  molt  elevated 
points  of  the  ifland  next  to  Mount  Ida  and  the  White  Mountains,  its 
top  is  not  covered  with  fnow:  it  is  only  more  cool  and  more  moift  than  the 
mountains  in  the  environs  of  the  fea,  and  would  be  very  well  calculated  for 
the  feeding  of  a great  number  of  flocks. 

The  carob-tree,  a tree  of  moderate  fize  which  grows  without  culture  all 
over  the  ifland,  and  particularly  delights  in  ftony  grounds  and  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  is  here  more  abundant  than  any  where  elfe:  it  has  an  agreeable  port, 
a foliage  always  green,  flowers  very  fmall,  without  corollas ; brown  fruits, 
flattened  in  the  form  of  pods,  and  a wood  very  hard,  veined,  of  a beautiful 
deep  red,  very  fit  for  cabinet  and  inlaid  work;  but  what  depreciates  this 
wood,  is  that  it  is  very  fubjed  to  rot  when  the  tree  grows  old:  its  blea,  be- 
fides,  is  too  confiderable,  too  tender,  and  of  a whitifh  colour. 

The  fruits  of  the  carob-tree  are  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  into 
Syria,  and  into  Egypt:  they  ferve  for  food  to  the  poor  and  to  children; 
the  latter  are  very  fond  of  chewing  the  fweet  and  lufcious  pulp  which  they 
contain.  Mixed  with  liquorice- root,  raifins,  and  other  different  fruits,  it 
ferves  for  compofing  the  fherbets  of  which  the  MuiTulmans  make  a daily  ufe. 

Among  the  great  number  of  wild  or  cultivated  plants  on  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Crete  lubfift,  we  (ball  remark: 

The  leaves  of  kidnev-beans,  boiled  and  fried  with  dive- oil. 
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The  leaves  of  chich-peas,  boiled  and  raw,  as  a falad. 

The  leaves  and  the  flowers  of  pumpkins,  boiled. 

The  leaves  of  vines,  boiled  and  pickled  with  vinegar. 

The  leaves  of  horferadifh,  boiled. 

The  leaves  and  the  tops  of  mu  Hard  and  of  a great  number  of  cruciform, 
plants,  boiled  and  fried. 

The  leaves  and  the  Rems  of  blite,  boiled. 

The  leaves  of  feveral  fpecies  of  oraches,  boiled. 

The  leaves  and  the  Rems  of  common  black  night-fhade  *,  boiled- 
The  leaves  of  corn,  or  red  poppy  -j~,  boiled. 

The  leaves  of  mallow,  boiled. 

The  young  (boots  of  wild  or  acute-leaved  afparagus^,  boiled. 

The  Rems  of  the  common  rough  bindweed  and  of  the  lofty-climbing 
oriental  bindweed  ||,  boiled. 

Prickly  chicory,  raw,  as  a falad. 

Dandelion,  and  a great  number  of  chicoraceous  plants,  as  a falad. 

The  leaves  of  various  fpecies  of  fcorzonera,  as  a falad. 

The  greater  part  of  the  campanulas,  valerians,  and  fcabioufes,  as  a falad. 
The  leaves  of  bramble,  boiled,  and  the  tender  tops,  raw,  as  a falad. 

The  ears  of  green  maize,  raw. 

The  roots  of  parfley,  boiled,  as  a falad,  and  as  a ragout. 

The  Rems  and  the  leaves  of  fennel,  boiled,  as  a falad,  and  pickled  in  vi- 
negar. 

The  fruits  of  the  love-apple  f , boiled,  and  as  a ragout,  or  as  feafoning, 
A cultivated  plant . 

The  leaves  and  the  buds  of  the  thornlefs  caper-bufh,  pickled  in  vinegar. 

* 

* Solatium  nigrum*  Linn.  f Papa-ver  rhaas.  Linn.  % Jfparagus  acutfolius.  Linn. 

§ Smilax  afpera*  Linn.  ||  Smilax  excelfa.  Linn.  Solatium  licoperjlcum.  Linn. 
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Among  the  cultivated  plants,  we  remarked  the  briftly-leaved  corchorus, 
or  common  Jew’s  mallow*,  which  we  again  faw  in  ftill  greater  abundance 
in  Egypt.  Its  leaves  are  eaten  with  pleafure,  during  the  whole  fummer,  as  a 
ragout  or  limply  boiled,  fqueezed,  and  feafoned  with  olive-oil.  Care  is  taken 
to  low  the  feeds  from  the  end  of  the  winter  to  the  end  of  the  fpring,  in 
watered  places.  The  plant  is  annual,  branchy,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of 
two  feet. 

Ketmia , or  bamiaJ\- , known  in  the  Antilles  under  the  name  of  gombeau, 
is  alfo  cultivated,  not  only  in  Crete,  but  throughout  the  Levant.  Its 
fruit,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  is  gathered  from  the  end  of  Prairial  to 
Frudidor,  and  eaten  as  a ragout  alone,  with  different  feafoning,  and  more 
frequently  mixed  with  meat:  it  is  infipid,  vifcous,  and  by  no  means  difficult 
of  digeftion.  The  feeds  are  town  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  in  watered 
places.  This  annual  plant  would  thrive  very  well  in  the  South  of  France. 

To  this  lift  we  might  add  the  greater  part  of  the  kitchen -garden  plants 
cultivated  in  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  potatoe  is  not  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  ; it  would  certainly  grow  under  the  fliade  of  the  chefnut-tree  of 
Selino,  on  the  White  Mountains,  on  Mount  Ida,  on  Mount  Dict^e, 
and  on  all  the  elevated  and  cool  places  of  the  ifland.  It  would  contribute 
to  render  independent  the  Sphachiots,  whom  the  want  of  fubfiftence  fre- 
quently calls  to  the  maritime  towns  of  the  north  coaft:  it  would  fave  the 
corn  which,  in  general,  runs  fhort  in  this  country:  it  w'ould  afford  to  all  the 
Greeks  a wholefome  food  which  would  not  excite  the  envy  of  the  greedy 


* Corchorus  oliterius.  Link.-— Corete  potagere,  Lamarck.  Encyclop. 
f Hihifats  efculenius.  Ljkn. — -Ketone  coir.eltible,  Lamarck.  Encyclop. 
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MufTulman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sphachiots  will  one  day  be  indebted 
for  this  benefit  to  the  European  merchants  who  refide  at  Cane  a,  or  to  the- 
Greeks  whom  commerce  at  this  day  a.ttradls  to  the  principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. 

When  we  caff  our  eye  on  the  alimentary  productions  which  the  iiland  fur- 
nilhes,  and  which  might  be  multiplied  with  the  greateft  facility,  we  are 
aftonifhed  that  the  Greek  cultivators  are  reduced  to  live,  the  whole  year,  on 
barley-bread,  halted  olives,  and  wild  plants.  It  feldom  happens  that  they 
indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  more  delicate  aliments : they  prefer  felling 
them  in  order  to  difcharge  the  taxes,  or  pay  the  too  frequent  extortions  of 
heir  agas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  particularly  the  Europeans, 
live  tolerably  well  at  little  expenfe.  Mutton  is  every  where  excellent,  and 
fcarcely  cofts  two  fous  the  pound.  Pork,  bred’ and  fed  in  moll  of  the  Greek 
villages,  is  exquifite,  efpecially  when  it  is  young:  it  is  cheaper  than  mutton, 
becaufe  the  Turks  dare  not  eat  it.  Lambs  and  kids  appear  on  the  fhambles 
of  the  three  principal  towns,  during  feveral  months  of  the  year.  From  the 
end  of  the  fummer,  are  feen  to  come  in  abundance  the  quail,  the  turtle,  the 
ring-dove,  the  loriot,  the  roller,  the  thrufh,  and  a great  number  of  fig- 
peckers,  which  are  very  delicate  eating.  The  woodcock  comes  thither  fome- 
what  later,  and  there  pafies  the  winter.  The  blackbird  remains  there  all  the 
year:  it  is  very  fat  in  winter,  and  is  very  well  tafted.  In  fpring  and  fummer, 
larks,  ortolans,  and  a great  many  fmall  birds,  fupply  the  place  of  the  birds 
of  pafiage.  The  hare  and  the  partridge  are  every  where  very  common ; the 
francolin  and  the  bartavelJe  or  Greek  red  partridge,  are  more  fcarce.  We 
law  not  rabbits  in  great  numbers,  except  on  the  fmall  ifiands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Crete.  The  argali  and  the  wild  goat  are  in  tolerable  plenty  on  the 
mountains  and  in  the  fteep  [‘places.  The  villagers  kill  them  fometimes  by 
waiting  to  fhoot  at  them  from  a place  of  concealment,  and  come  to  fell  them 
at  Candia,  Retimo,  and  Canea,  They  alfo  bring  thither  fome  poultry, 

which 
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which  fatten  in  the  fields  on  feeds  and  infects  that  are  there  to  be  found* 
The  turkey-cock,  in  particular,  is  remarkable  for  its  fize,  the  delicacy  of  its 
fiefh,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  obtained:  for  a piaftre,  or  about  two 
livres  (aod.  flerling).  a turkey  may  be  purchafed,  weighing  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  pounds,  and  for  one  livre  a bird  of  the  fame  fpecies,  that  weighs  feven 
or  eight.  Beef  is  fcarce,  and  the  ox  is  little  ufed  but  in  country  labour. 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  Levant  which  afford  a greater  variety  of 
interefting  vegetables  than  the  Ifland  of  Crete.  The  botanift  may  hope 
to  reap  there,  in  all  feafons,  a harveft  more  or  lefs  abundant.  In  fad,  when 
the  heat  has  parched  up  the  earth,  and  burnt  the  greater  part  of  the  plants 
in  the  plains  and  on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  then  Dictje,  Ida, 
and  Sphachia,  which  are  fituated  in  a temperature  more  mild  and  more 
moift,  are  covered  with  flowers  of  every  fpecies. 

If  the  botanift  quit  thefe  elevated  places  in  the  firft  rains  of  autumn, 
he  is  furprifed  to  find  under  his  feet  a yellow-flowered  ranunculus,  tolerably 
fragrant,  worthy  of  figuring  in  the  gardens  of  florifts;  a fweet-fmelling,  white 
narciffus;  feveral  hyacinths,  two  fpecies  of  faffron,  a crocus,  a day-lily,  See. 
Prefently  he  fees  the  mandrake,  the  virtues  of  which  empirics  have  extolled, 
but  of  which  the  wife  phyfician  is  miflruftful  as  a venomous  plant.  The 
arborefeent  lucern  flowers  before  the  end  of  autumn.  In  Nivofe,  Pluviofe, 
and  Ventofe,  all  the  rifing  grounds  are  covered  with  ran-unculufes,  anemones, 
ixias,  crocuies,  irrfes,  and  a great  number  of  cruciform  plants ; to  which 
fucceed  rapidly  orchifes,  labiatre,  rock-roles,  fome  umbellatae,  and  moft  of 
the  leguminous  plants.  In  the  middie  of  fummer  are  found  fon.e  late 
plants,  and  a great  number  of  bathes  and  fhrubs,  fuch  as  favories,  thymes, 
ftachys,  oleanders,  myrtles,  See.  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fimtmer,  fome 
fyngenefia,  among  which  is  to  be  remarked  the  gummy-rooted  atradylis. 
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The  other  branches  of  natural  hiftory  are  no  lefs  interefting  than  that  of 
the  plants:  land-fhells,  for  example,  are  here  very  common  and  very  nu- 
merous. Independently  of  the  fpecies  of  Europe,  here  are  to  be  found  a 
great  number  which  are  not  known  to  naturalifts.  We  (hall  for  the  prefen t 
•content  ourfelves  with  giving  an  account  of  fome  of  them. 

1.  The  jlat-fpired  helix  ( Plate  XVII.  fig.  7.  a,  b,  c.).  It  keeps,  during 
the  funmier,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  whence  it  probably  does  not  iffue  till  the 
early  rains  of  autumn.  The  firft  time  that  we  faw  it,  we  were  obliged  to 
employ  wedges  for  the  purpofe  of  fplitting  the  rock.  It  is  remarkable,  from 
the  firft  volute  of  the  fpire  being  convex  and  rounded,  and  from  the  others 
being  flattened.  If  the  fhell  be  young  (c),  the  firft  volute  of  the  fpire  is 
lharp-edged.  We  likewife  met  with  it  at  Rhodes.* 

2.  On  fome  fhrubs  is  found  the  fafciolcited  bulimus  ( fig.  5.),  whole 
mouth  is  oval,  brown  within,  and  white  on  the  edges.  The  fhell  is  fufiform, 
white,  with  a great  number  of  lines  of  a deep  rufous  colour,  which  imper- 
ceptibly difappear  as  it  grows  old.  We  faw  it  again  at  Rhodes,  in  Syria, 
and  in  CaramaniaT- 

Among  the  bulimi,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  rocks,  are  to  be  re- 
marked : 

3.  The  twijied- necked  bulimus  {fig.  4.  a,  b.)  It  is  of  a rufous  white:  its 
mouth  is  almofl  round,  a little  oval;  the  margin  is  flightly  expanded,  and 

* Helix  fpiriplana  mediocris,  deprejfa,  umbilicata,  circuits  interrupt):  guttulatis  not  at  a ; anfrattu 
primo  convexo,  catens  difcdideo  planijjitnis  ; apertura  collo  continuato  fuborbiculata  Candida . 

f Bulimus  fafciolatus  parvus.,  chlongus , albidus,  longitudinaliter  fife  a multihneatus ; apertura 
intus  tot  a fufea,  labia  Jhnplid  alba » 
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difplays  within,  on  the  right  fide,  two  fmall  folds  not  very  apparent.  The 
neck  is  free  and  quadrangular.  The  laft  volutes  of  the  fpire  are  cut  as  in  the 
decollated  bulimus  *. 

4.  The  blunt  bulimus  (Jig.  2.  a.  b.)  has  an  oval  mouth,  flightly  bi- 
dentated,  and  reddifh  within.  Each  fpire  has  a great  number  of  very  elevated 
lines.  The  extremity  is  always  truncated  when  the  fhell  has  attained  its  full 
fize  f-. 

5.  The  taper  bulimus  (fig.  6.  a , b.)  is  elongated,  ftriated,  and  formed  of 
fifteen  or  fixteen  fpires.  The  mouth  is  oval,  a little  oblong:  it  has  within 
two  folds  on  the  fide  of  the  columella,  more  or  lefs  marked.  The  laft  fpires 
are  of  a deep  blackifh  blue|. 

6.  The  inflated  bulimus  (fig.  3.  a,  b.)  is  not  fo  long,  and  more  inflated 
than  the  preceding;  its  ftriae  are  more  apparent : thofe  of  the  laft  volute  form 
wrinkles  well  marked.  There  are  only  twelve  or  thirteen  volutes  to  its  fpire. 
The  mouth  is  oval,  and  flightly  bidentated:  the  extremity  appears  as  if  ob- 
ftrudted  by  fome  acceflary  folds  ||. 

Lizards  do  not  commonly  infpire  as  much  fright  as  ferpents:  not  one  is 
known  to  be  venomous;  and  neverthelefs,  in  feveral  places,  we  find  an  opi- 
nion eftablifhed  that  fome  of  thefe  reptiles  are  extremely  dangerous.  The 


* Bulimus  torticollis  finifier,  farvulus,  dilute  rubiginofus,  valde  truncatus,  fubcylindricus ; collo 
liter o,  angvjiato,  fubquadrato ; apertura  fubrotunda. 

f Bulimus  retufus  JiniJler , far-vulus  decollatus,fujlformi-cylindraceus,  totus  confpicue plicatc-jlriatusn 
clfolete  albeus ; apertura  avail,  introrfum  obfeure  biflicata,  rufidula. 

| Bulimus  teres  Jinifter,  farvulus,  angujle  fujiformis,  obfolote  Jlriolatus , cum  vert  ice  citrato  al~ 
bidus  ; anfraclibus  planijjimis  ; apertura  ovato~oblonga,  obfeur'e  bidentata. 

||  Bulimus  inflatus  finifeer,  farvulus,  ventricofo  fujiformis,  cum  ver  trice  atrato  lafieus',  leviter 
Jlriolatus ; apertura  avail,  obfeure  bidentata,  alba. 
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firft  time  that  we  faw  the  oeellated  fcink  ( Plate  XVI.  fig.  i.),  Tome 
Greeks  who  were  with  us  Shrunk  back  with  horror,  as  if  they  had  perceived 
the  mod  dangerous  viper.  It  was  much  worfe  when  they  faw  us  take  it  in 
our  hand:  they  thought  us  undone.  We  wiffed  to  undeceive  them  refpe (fl- 
ing the  fuppofed  venom  of  this  reptile,  by  buffering  ourfelves  to  be  bitten: 
but  we  did  not  attain  our  objeft.  The  ignorant.,  as  is  well  known,  do  not 
eafily  get  the  better  of  an  error.  Thefe  Greeks  were  then  perfuaded  either 
that  we  w'ere  forcerers  (for  they  believe  in  all  fooleries  of  this  kind),  or  that 
we  were  acquainted  with  an  antidote  for  the  venom  of  this  animal. 

This  fcink  lives  in  the  fand  in  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  and  not  in 
the  houfes,  as  is  afferted  by  Forskal. 

All  its  body  is  covered  with  little  imbricated,  fmooth,  (Lining  fcales:  it  is 
of  a yellowifh  gray  beneath,  and  of  a gray  iff  green  above,  with  oblique, 
tranfverfal  rows  of  hexagonal,  black  fpots,  each  marked  with  a fmall  quad- 
rangular white  fpot.  The  tail,  in  fome  individuals,  is  in  proportion  longer 
than  the  fpecies  represented,  and  is  marked  with  the  fame  fort  of  fpots  as  the 
body.  The  feet  are  Short;  the  toes  are  Slender,  long,  and  terminated  by  a 
very  diftmct  claw.  This  fcink  runs  with  tolerable  nimblenefs*. 

The  lizard  the  mod  common  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in 
Crete,  in  the  Morea,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Natolia,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Syria,  is  the  Jicllio , named  by  the  Greeks,  cocordilos-f.  It  has  the  body 

Stincus  occellatus  fupra  grifeo-vircfcens,  maculis  nigris  hexagonis  punSlo  alio  notatit. 

Lacerta  ocellata  cauda  tereti,  imbricata,  brevi.  Forskal.  Defcript.  Animal,  page  13- 

Lacerta  ocellata.  Gmel.  Syjl.  Nat . vol.  i.  pars.  iii.  p.  1077. 

/ 

f Tournefort,  Voyage  au  Levant,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

Lacerta jlellio.  Linn.  Syjl.  Nat • p.  361-  No.  10. 

Lejlellion,  Lace'fe'oe.  Sfadr.  Ovip.  vol.  i.  p.  369. 
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mixed  with  gray,  yellowifli,  and  browns  the  head  and  the  back  covered  with 
feales,  fimple  or  tubercled,  and  pointed.  The  feales  of  the  feet  are  more 
turned  up,  and  more  pointed,  than  thofe  of  the  back.  The  tail  is  verticil  - 
lated,  and  covered  with  prickly  Icales.  This  lizard  acquires  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length.  It  lives  on  infedts,  and  does  no  mifehief.  It  is  feen  to  feek 
the  fun  in  fummer:  in  winter  it  keeps  in  holes,  and  there  pafles  that  feafon 
in  a fort  of  torpor. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

State  of  agriculture  and  of  indufry  in  Crete.- — Character  of  the  Turks  . — - 
Precautions  which  they  take  a gain f the  plague . — Export  and  import 
trade  of  this  if  and. 

Far  from  the  rod  of  the  Turks,  and  under  the  fhield  of  their  privileges, 
the  Greeks  of  the  Hands  of  the  Archipelago,  affured  of  being  able  to 
enjoy,  to  a certain  degree,  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  in  general,  cultivate 
their  fields,  or  apply  themfelves  to  fome  induftry  with  fufficient  ardour  and 
intelligence.  Rut  in  Crete,  expoled  inceffantly  to  fee  their  crops  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  aga,  to  be  ftripped  of  their  property  by  the  pacha, 
to  be  infulted,  cudgelled,  and  robbed  by  every  janizary,  the  cultivators 
are  never  Inclined  to  fnatch  from  the  earth,  by  an  increafe  of  labour,  a 
produce  which  they  would  fee  pafs  into  the  hands  of  thofe  whom  they 
have  fo  much  real'on  to  hate. 

The  fields  which  they  cultivate,  planted  by  their  anceftors  when  a civi- 
lized, induftrious,  and  trading  people  * governed  the  Hand,  and  favoured 
agriculture,  are  running  to  wafte  from  day  to  day:  the  olive-tree  perifhes, 
the  vine  difappears;  the  foil  is  wafhed  away  by  the  rains;  yet  thefe  unfor- 
tunate Greeks,  difheartened  as  they  are,  think  not  of  repairing  the  damages, 
which  time  is  inceffantly  occafioning  them.  There  is  nothing  but  the  prefling 
want  of  living  and  of  paying  the  taxes  that  can  induce  them  to  gather  their 
olives,  fow  their  lands,  and  give  their  attention  to  a few  bees,. 


* The  Venetians. 
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Induftry  is  almoft  null  in  the  Greek  villages  fubjedt  to  the  agas.  It  is 
not  without  trembling  that  the  inhabitants  there  make  a few  coarfe  cloths, 
and  the  moll  iimple  implements  of  hufbandry.  The  women  are  fcarcely  ever 
employed  but  in  mending  the  old  rags  which  they  and  their  hufbands  wear 
as  long  as  they  can.  When  they  drefs  themfelves  in  new  clothes,  which 
happens  but  feldom,  they  avoid  lhowy  colours  and  fluffs  of  a certain  price. 
They  know  that  their  fuit  would  be  taken  away  from  them  by  the  foubachi, 
or  by  fome  other  Turk,  and  would  even  expofe  them  to  outrages. 

This  is  not  the  cafe  in  Sphachia.  The  Greek  of  thofe  mountains  is1 
at  the  fame  time  fhepherd,  agriculturift,  and  artilan.  He  turns  to  a pretty 
good  account  the  lands  which  he  pofleffes;  he  breeds,  with  lufficient  intel- 
ligence and  fuccefs,  a great  number  of  cattle  •,  he  manufactures  with  tolerable 
fkill  the  cloths  with  which  he  clothes  himfelf,  the  utenfils  of  which  he  makes 
ufe,  and  the  implements  which  he  employs.  But  the  Sphachiot  has  pre- 
ferved,  as  we  have  faid  before,  the  energy  of  the  independent  man,  and  the 
activity  of  him  who  enjoys  without  moleflation  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 

The  Turkifh  villages  prefent  not  fo  much  wretchednefs  as  thofe  be- 
longing to  the  Greeks,  becaufe  the  cultivator  is  much  more  fure  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  may  without  fear  improve  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  In- 
dependently of  the  taxes  which  he  pays,  being,  in  general,  lefs  burdenfome ; 
independently  of  his  being  exempt  from  perfonal  impoft,  it  feldom  happens 
that  too  revolting  an  injuflice  is  committed  in  regard  to  him,  becaufe  the 
inhabitants  are  ever  ready  to  rife  and  defend  him  among  them  who  fliould 
be  oppreffed. 

Notwithftanding  fb  many  advantages,  neither  agriculture  nor  induftry  are 
in  vigour  among  them.  Being  almoft  all  enrolled  among  the  janizaries,  they 
depend  on  the  pay  which  they  have  to  receive  $ they  alfo  depend  on  the  ex- 
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tortions  which  they  never  fail  to  commit  on  the  Greeks  whenever  they  have 
an  opportunity.  It  might  be  faid  that,  like  voracious  and  lazy  drones,  the 
Turks  have  come  to  edablifli  themfelves  on  a foreign  land  only  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  confuming  there,  without  trouble  and  without  care,  the  fubfiftence. 
which  others  draw  from  the  earth  by  their  labour,  or  procure  themfelves. 
from  abroad  by  their  induftry. 

The  character  of  thefe  foreigners  is  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  & traveller.- 
finds  them  the  fame  into  whatever  country  of  the  empire  he  tranfports- 
himfelf.  The  Turks  of  Europe,  neverthelefs,  are  reckoned  to.  be  more 
courageous,  more  ferocious,  but  not  fo  ignorant  nor  fo  honed  as  thofe  of 
Asia.  Thofe  of  Constantinople,,  and  of  the  principal  maritime  towns, 
are,  in  general,  fomewhat  more  mild,  fo  mew  hat  better  informed,  than  thofe 
who  live  up  the  country.  Thofe  of  the  Wand  of  Crete  are  didinguilhed  fc? 
their  malice,  their  good  look,  and  their  intelligence. 

Whether  the  Sphachiots,  whofe  courage  they  have  experienced,  and  with 
whofe  hodile  difpofition  they  are  acquainted,  render  them  midrudful,  or 
whether  the  great  number  of  other  Greeks  by  whom-  the  iflhnd  is  peopled, 
equally  obliges  them  to*  keep  on  their  guard,,  the  Turks,,  here  more  than 
elfewhere,  are  always  inclined  to  put  a Greek  to  death  with  their  own  hands, 
or  fend  him  to  execution,  under  the  dualled  pretext*.  Falfe  witnefles  make 
no  fcruple  of  appearing  before  the  tribunals,  when  the  quedion  is  legally  to 
get  rid  of  a man  whofe  property  is  coveted  and  whofe  courage  is  dreaded- 

No  one  is  ignorant  that,  in  the  capital;,  it  has  been  fometimes  propofed  ts> 
recur  to  a general  meafure,  and  to  cut  off  in  one  day  all  the  Greeks  of  the 
empire : but  intereft  has  always  withheld  the  arm  when  ready  to  drike-  In 
Crete,  recourfe  will  infallibly  be  had  to  this  atrocious  meafure,  if  the  iflancl 
were  threatened  by  an  European  power.  We  are  perfuaded,  that  on  the  fird 
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danger  the  Turks  of  this  ifland  would  not  fail  to  feize,  indifcriminately,  all 
the  Greeks  who  might  be  in  a condition  to  carry  arms,  and  to  facrifice  them 
to  their  own  fafety,  unlel's  that  power  fbould  have  taken  beforehand  the  pre- 
caution of  tranfmitting  arms  fecretly,  and  of  fereening,  by  that  means,  thefe 
unfortunate  beings  from  the  murderous  fword  of  their  opprefl'ors. 

The  Turks  are,  in  general,  handfomer  than  the  Europeans.  Their  ftature 
is  not  taller;  but  their  features  are  more  regular;  their  countenance  is  com- 
monly more  agreeable,  and  more  expreflive.  Do  they  owe  this  advantage  to 
their  ina&ive  life,  to  the  climate  which  they  inhabit,  to  the  aliments  which 
they  ufe,  to  the  comfort  which  they  almoft  all  enjoy,  or  mull  we  attribute 
the  caufe  of  it  to  thole  Haves,  generally  rather  h andfo me,  who  have  brought 
them  into  the  world  ? What  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  more  ge- 
neral beauty  of  the  women,  in  Turkey,  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  men,  is  that  the  Turks  of  Crete,  who,  fince  they  have  occupied  the 
ifland,  are  in  the  habit  of  marrying,  in  the  kapin  manner,  the  handfomeft 
Greek  girls  of  the  country,  are  Hill  handfomer  than  thofe  of  the  reft  of 
Turkey. 


They  are  alfo  more  intelligent : to  fee  them  and  hear  them,  one  would 
imagine  that  they  have  received  from  their  mothers  a few  fparks  of  that  bril- 
liant wit,  of  that  fhrewd  fagacity,  with  which  the  Greeks  are  endowed,  and 
which  they  have  preferved,  even  in  flavery. 

Thefe  Turks  are  the  only  ones  in  the  empire,  who,  notwithftanding  the 
prejudices  of  their  nation,  have  ventured  to  fubmit  to  a fort  of  quarantine 
all  ftrangers  who  come  from  a country  infefted  with  the  plague.  They  even 
carry  precaution  fa  far  as  to  prohibit  their  ports  to  velfels  that  have  on  board 
Tick  fufpe&ed  to  have  that  diforder,  unlefs  they  bring  provilions  of  which  the 
ifland  ftands  in  great  need;  and  in  that  cafe  they,  by  every  known  means, 
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binder  the  plague  from  being  introduced  among  them.  But  as  they  cannot 
prevent  the  accefs  of  a Turkifh  fhip  of  war,  nor  fubjefl  her  to  the  falutary 
regulations  of  the  illand,  the  precautions  which  they  take  with  refpetft  to 
ethers,  are  very  often  infufficient.  In  faft,  the  galioridgis,  from  whatever 
country  they  come,  and  whatever  may  be  their  ftate  of  health,  are  eager  to 
get  on  fhore,  land  their  effects,  and  communicate  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  country.  Thus  k was  that  a kerlanguifch  belonging  to  the  Porte, 
arrived  from  Canea,  in  the  year  IV.  (1796),  brought  thither  a plague  of 
the  moft  contagious  and  moil  deftrutftive  nature,  which  in  lefs  than  two  years 
vifited  the  whole  ifland,  and  carried  off  upwards  of  one-fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  had  not  yet  ceafed  when  we  left  Constantinople,  In  the  year 
VI.  (1798),  although  it  had,  for  feveral  months  pad,  loft  much  of  its  malig- 
nity. 

Anotherlaw,  lefs  wife  no  doubt,  which  refults  from  the  too  fma'll  quantity 
of  corn  that  the  ifland  furnifhes,  fubjects  veffels  laden  with  grain  and  other 
provifions,  which  happen  to  put  into  one  of  its  harbours,  to  fell  their  cargo 
before  they  get  under  fail  again.  And  were  the  ifland  provided  with  a 
fufficient  abundance  of  provifions  to  be  fold  at  a very  low  price,  the  captain 
could  not  obtain  permiffion  to  carry  his  commodity  elfewhere  without  making 
a prefent  to  the  pacha,  to  the  cuftom-houfe  officer,  and  to  the  corps  of  jani- 
zaries. 

In  the  principal  towns,  it  is  a pleafure  to  fee  public  granaries  which  were 
probably  conftrucled  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians.  Thefe  confift  of  large 
fquare  pits  in  mafonry,  coated  with  a cement  capable  of  fecuring  from  hu- 
midity the  grain  contained  in  them.  The  opening  is  narrow,  and  carefully 
clofed.  Corn  keeps  very  well  in  thefe  pits,  provided  they  are  not  too  damp. 
They  are  very  common  in  Italy,  and  throughout  the  East:  their  form  is 
more  frequently  oval,  and  very  much  fwelled  in  the  middle.  We  might  have 
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recouiTe  to  them  with  the  fame  advantage  in  France,  and,  as  occafion  re- 
quired, make  ufe  of  tbofe  vats  in  mafonry  which  the  inhabitants  are  in  the 
habit  of  conftruCting  in  mofc  of  the  wine-countries. 

The  corn  which  is  gathered  in  Crete  not  being  fufficient  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  inhabitants,  there  comes  every  year  a tolerably  large  quantity 
from  Yolo,  from  Salonica,  from  the  Morea,  from  Syria,  and  fome- 
times  from  Egypt. 

Wine  is  made  only  in  a few  diftriCts  of  the  ifland:  in  fome  others,  the 
inhabitants  prefer  carrying  their  grapes  to  the  town,  or  drying  them  for  trade. 
Thofe  who  have  no  wine  difpenfe  with  it,  and  drink  water:  it  feldom  hap- 
pens that  any  is  brought  to  them  from  the  iilands  of  the  Archipelago, 

The  mulberry-tree  vegetates  very  well  in  Crete.  Silk-worms  thrive 
there  wonderfully,  and,  neverthelefs,  that  tree  is  fcarce.  Every  year  is 
brought  from  Syria  the  filk  neceflary  for  the  manufacture  of  a few  firings 
and  a few  ribands,  which  are  exported  to  Constantinople.  Some  cloths 
in  filk  and  cotton,  and  in  filk  and  flax,  are  alfo  manufactured:  the  latter 
ferve  for  making  fiiirts  and  fhifts,  and  are  confumcd  in  the  country. 

Although  flax  is  tolerably  plentiful,  yet  it  does  not  fuffice  for  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants:  they  draw  a great  deal  from  Egypt. 

Cotton  is  little  cultivated ; that  which  is  confirmed  in  this  ifland,  comes 
from  Smyrna  and  the  environs  of  Ephesus, 

There  arrive  alfo  from  this  latter  place  buffalo-hides  and  ox-hides,  and 
coarfe  fheep-fkins,  for  the  ufe  of  the  mountaineers,  who  make  of  them  a 
fort  of  boot  which  reaches  to  the  knee. 
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Sefamum  is  cultivated  in  a fmall  quantity:  in  the  towns,  its  feed  is  mixed 
with  bread,  in  order  to  give  the  latter  more  flavour.  Here  the  inhabitants 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  extracting  oil  from  it,  as  is  pradtifed  in  fome  Hands 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  fome  diftricls  of  Syria,  and  in  a good  part  of 
Persia  and  India. 

The  only  articles  of  exportation  from  the  Ifland  of  Crete,  are  oil,  foap, 
wax,  honey,  cheefe,  raifins,  almonds,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  St.  John’s  bread, 

1 infeed,  and  liquorice-root. 

♦ 

The  oil  that  the  ifland  can  furnifh  in  a good  feafon  is  eftimated  at  two 
hundred  tnoufand  milleroles*.  Of  this  the  French  draw  nearly  one-fourth: 
the  Italians  and  Germans  take  off  a fmall  quantity:  the  people  of  the  country 
make  a great  confumption  of  it  for  their  food.  All  the  reft  is  confumed  by 
.the  foap-houfes. 

Next  to  oil,  foap  is  one  of  the  moft  important  articles  of  exportation.  It 
pafles  to  Tunis,  to  Constantinople,  and  into  all  the  towns  of  the  Le- 
vant. It  is  not  fogood  as  that  of  Marseilles  for  wafhing  and  cleaning 
linen;  but,  neverthelefs,  the  Turks  prefer  it,  becaule  it  is  cheaper,  and  is, 
befldes,  almoft  as  good  as  ours  for  waftiing  their  body,  (having  their  head, 
and  for  the  other  ufes  to  which  they  apply  it. 

At  Candia,  there  are  twenty-five  foap-lioufes,  which  employ  the  greater 
part  of  the  oils  of  the  province,  and  of  thole  fituated  in  the  eaft  part  of  the 
ifland.  There  were  formerly  feveral  French  houfes  in  that  town,  which  ex- 
ported to  Marseilles  part  of.the  oils  which  were  gathered  in  the  environs. 
Cargoes  of  it  were  alfo  (hipped  at  Spina-Longa,  Mirabel,  Settia,  and 

A meafure  of  Marseilles,  which  is  equal  to  fixty-fix pintes,  Paris  meafure. 
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Gera-Petra;  but  the  merchants  have  been  obliged,  by  degrees,  to  abandon 
their  eftablifhments,  becaufe  the  Turks,  who  wifhed  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  all  the  oils  of  thefe  countries  for  their  foap-houfes,  frequently 
raifed  the  populace  againft  them,  and  put  their  life  in  danger.  It  may  be 
expected  that  one  day  the  fame  thing  will  happen  at  Canea.  The  French 
houfes  there  maintain  themfelves  only  becaufe  the  prefent  cuftom-houfe 
officer  is  a man  of  weight,  and  finds  a greater  profit  in  the  extraction  of 
the  oil  made  by  the  Europeans,  than  in  that  of  the  foap  made  by  the  Turks; 
for  the  Europeans  pay  in  Crete  three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  merchandife, 
while  the  Turks  there  pay  only  two  and  a half.  The  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and 
the  Armenians,  pay  five  per  cent. 

Although  oils  are  in  great  abundance  in  the  environs  of  Retimo,  there 
are  to  the  prefent  day  no  more  than  eight  foap-houfes  in  that  town,  becaufe 
the  French  eftablifhed  at  Canea  alio  fit  ip  there  feveral  cargoes  of  oil,  and  be- 
caufe the  greater  part  of  thefe  manufactories  belong  to  Jew's  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  If  the  Turks  fucceed  in  getting  poifeffion  of  all  thefe 
foap-houfes,  which  they  frequently  attempt,  the  French  merchants  will  be 
obliged  to  relinquifh  the  oils  of  Retimo,  becaufe  the  Turks  will  then  tax 
the  oils  of  that  province,  as  they  have  done  at  Candia,  and  referve  to 
themfelves  alone  all  the  profits. 

There  are  twenty  foap-houfes  at  Canea,  W'hich  employ  the  oils  of  the 
provinces  of  Kissamos,  Selino,  and  Kidonia;  but  thefe  oils  are  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  the  French  houfes  eftablifhed  in  that  town  difpatch  to  Mar- 
seilles, during  the  year  of  the  gathering  and  the  following,  to  the  value  of 
from  one  to  two  millions  of  our  livres. 

The  w'ax  which  is  not  confirmed  in  the  illand,  is  purchafed  by  the 
French  merchants,  who  fier.d  it  to  Marseilles.  This  article,  which  is 
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generally  of  the  value  of  from  12  to  15,000  livres,  amounts  fometimes  to* 
30,000,  and  even  more. 

The  honey  is  of  little  importance:  it  paffes  to  Constantinople  and 
into  Egypt. 

The  exportation  of  cheefe  from  Sphachia  and  the  environs  is  eftimatecf 
at  upwards  of  30,000  livres:  it  almoft  all  goes  to  Constantinople. 

Raifms  are  a confiderable  article  of  exportation.  They  are  fent  to  Egypt 
and  to  Syria.  A few  years  before  our  arrival,  an  Engllfh  veffel  took  in  a 
cargo  of  thefe,  which,  undoubtedly,  did  not  anfwer,  as  no  other  veffel  be- 
longing to  that  nation  has  fmce  prefented  herfelf  for  the  fame  object.  The 
raifms  of  Crete  having  large  Rones,  being  dirty,  and  frequently  impregnated 
with  earth,  cannot  fuit  the  Englifti,  who  put  this  fruit  into  their  puddings. 
In  the  Levant,  they  are  fcarcely  employed,  except  for  making  brandy  and 
fherbets. 

The  other  fruits  pafs  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  well  as  liquorice-rooE 
Linfeed  is  purchafed  by  the  Italians. 

The  French,  one  year  with  another,  bring  from  Marseilles  to  the 
value  of  from  150  to  1 60,000  livres,  in  Carcassone  woollen  cloths,  gilding, 
laces,  and  fluffs  of  Lyons,  in  imperial  ferges  manufactured  at  Nismes,  in 
fmall  ftyef,  tin,  iron,  Reel,  coffee,  fugar,  nutmegs,  cloves,  indigo,  cochineal, 
paper,  and  in  various  articles  of  hard-ware. 

From  Venice  and  from  Trieste  are  brought  glafs-ware,  hard-ware,  and, 
above  all,  planks,  the  greater  part  of  which  ferve  for  making  foap-cafes 
The  returns  are  made  in  oil,  in  foap,  and  In  .wax.  As  thefe  commodities 
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arc  there  of  greater  value  than  thofe  which  are  brought,  the  balance  is  paid 
in  Venice  fequins. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  bring  to  Candia 
and  Canea,  almofl  all  the  wood  neceffary  for  the  foap-houfes  ; they  procure 
it  either  in  Caramania,  or  in  Greece.  Every  year  there  arrive  ten  or 
twelve  boats,  each  valued  at  12  or  1500  piaflres.  They  take  in  return  oil 
and  foap. 

The  Cretans  themfelves  carry  on  tome  trade:  they  draw  from  Salonica, 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  andiron;  from  Constantinople,  Bursa  fluffs, 
Angora  chdlits , fhoes,  handkerchiefs  for  the  head-dretfes  of  their  women, 
and  copper  utenfils.  At  Smyrna,  they  take  hides,  Turkey  leather  or  Mo- 
rocco, cotton,  quilted  coverlids,  Englifh  fhaloons,  and  fome  French  goods. 

At  Gaza,  they  take  afhes  for  their  foap-houfcs;  at  Aleppo,  filk  fluffs: 
they  purchafe,  on  all  the  coafl  of  Syria,  com  and  filk. 

Egypt  fupplies  them  with  corn,  rice,  flax,  linen-cloths,  and  afhes. 
D erna  and  Bengazi,  on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  fend  butter,  known  under 
the  name  of  mantbgue . Tunis  and  Tripoli  exchange  their  caps  and  their 
corn  for  foap  and  fequins. 

On  Mount  Ida  and  in  Spi-iachia  is  found  a fpecies  of  tragacantha,  which 
furnifhes  a little  gum  tragacanth;  but  this  prod udt ion  is  not  there  in  fijfficient 
abundance  to  be  gathered  and  to  enter  into  trade. 

Ladanum  is  an  article  of  little  importance:  a very  fmall  quantity  of  it  patfes 
to  Smyrna  and  to  Constantinople, 
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The  wool  is  fliort,  coarfe,  and  like  that  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  all  confumed  in  the  country. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  hone  which  commerce  draws  from  Crete 
and  from  Stancho.  The  former,  not  fo  good  nor  fo  fine  as  the  other,  is 
found  to  the  fouth-weft  of  ReTimo,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sphachiots.  It 
is  generally  brought  to  the  harbour  of  Canea,  whence  it  is  lent  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  into  fome  towns  of  Italy. 

* L- 
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